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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This report, which has been preparetl for j>resf‘niation to 
Parliament, is issued by the lliirean of Public Inlormation, 
Government of India, inu!er the iiuthoriiy and with Ihe general 
apjiroval of tlie Secretary of Statt» for India ; but it juiist not be 
understood tlmt the aj>j)roval eithei* of the Secieiary of State or 
of the Government of India exiends to every paifituilar expression 
of opinion. 

The drafting' of this report has been conditioned by a decision 
a])preciably to restrict its size. As a consecjuence th<^ descriptive 
and exj)lanatory iiassages which linve been a feature of recent 
reports and served to introduce tlie subje<‘t matter of the year 
under review have been omitted from this re])oit wliich is coiifined 
as far as possible to events falling within tlie year 1931-32. The 
chapter on politics and administration liowever has not been 
curtailed and actually covers a longer period than in previous 
reports, having been taken up to the end of 1932 instead of ending 
with March 1932. The chapter on the ])ro\ inces has Ix'en omitted 
in order to lvee 2 J dowm the size of the book. Pull information is 
available in tlie ])roviiicial administration and departmental 
reports. 
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CHAPTER 


Politics and Administration. 

This chapter Las Jiitlierto Leeii coufiiied to tlit' liiiaiit ial year 
from April to Mareli ])ut on dais occasion has been taken to the 
end of the se(‘on(] year in <jr.(k*r to secure a more natural termina¬ 
tion; for in Mareli llld:::' (‘ertaiii iKilitical and eoJistitutional facdors 
were still fluid, (dvi] (‘lis()l>edienee t hour’ll eli<M*ked reiiiaiiied 
active; the A^aiaous const it iitiojjal comniittees we]‘(‘ >till at work 
and the communal jirohlem yet unsolved: and the ('Oiist it ui ional 
plan had not then received the shaping- eontrihuU‘d hy the ihird 
session of the Itoiind Table Conference. 

t)ur period runs therefore from April 1931 to December ]\yV2 
and itself falls into two natural divisions. Tlie first ])eri()d (-oveis 
the euiTeney ot the Delhi settlement of the 5th ^lareh 1931, 
commonly known as the “])a(‘t’’; the second ])ei‘iod tlie r»^*vival 
and decline ot the civil disola'dieiice movtuiient. The main interest 
of the first ])eriod is the mannei* in whi(‘h the Cojigress 3es])onded 
to liOrd IrwiiCs earnest endeavour to esiahlish i*onditions in whi(*h 
they mig-ht honourahly ]>lay tlieir part in framing* ihe future con¬ 
stitution. Tn tlie second period the reiiii-al mol If is the (lovern- 
ment’s dual polrey—on tlie one hand a le.solutt* stand against civil 
diso])edience, on the other hand steady and exjieditions prog*rt‘ss 
with the eonstitulional ])rog-ramme; until hy tlie end of tlie ^ear 
untouehablliiy vies with civil disobedience as tbe main issue of 
donu'stic, admiuistralion and, constitutionally, interest is (-enlrod 
in tlie a])])roaehing* ])ublieation of tbe AVbite Taper. 

llefore embarking on our narrative pi oper we iiiust record the Change in tfac 
outstanding event at the opening of our ])eTiod, the change in the ^ktroyalty. 
Ticerovalt 3 \ Jiord Irwin sailed fr<»m llomhay on tlie 18th April, a 
Viceroy who had won an uiii(|ue place in the affections of India's 
people. The appointment of his successor had l)e(‘n general!v well 
received, for it was recognized that Lord Willingdou’s long ex])eri- 
eu(*e of India no less tliaii his ])ersonal attrihiites eminently fitted 
him for his exalted ofiiee. 

The date to -uliicli our ])]-evious report was taken marked the Congress and 
close of a natural historic* ])eriod eovercMl rouglilv hv tlie firsi civil “ pact 
disohedieueo movement. Tlie settlement negotiated hy Lord Irwin 
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and Mr. G^andlii and concluded on tlie 5tli March 1931 was ratified 
by the Karachi session of the Congress without a single dissentient 
vote. At the time when our narrative opens therefore the Govern¬ 
ment had succeeded in bringing Congress in(^o the constitutional 
arena on honourable terujs; and it was confidently hoped by many 
people that a period of goodwill was beginning in which, freed from 
the distractions of the civil disobedience movement, the problems 
of constitution-building mighi be happily solved, Congress making 
its due contribution. AVhatever uneasiness may have been felt 
by the discerning, more jiarticulaily by reason of the rumours 
that the more iiTecotudlable Congress leaders wwe satisfied with 
neither the settlement nor the Karachi proceedings, there seems 
no reason to doubt that Mr. Gandhi w^as sincerely anxious to 
reciprocate the Government’s efPt^rts and to see that the settlement 
w’as duly implemented by the Congress. It soon became cleai 
however that he w^as to have difficulty w ith his followers. Through¬ 
out the country Congressmen openly proclaimed the seitlement as 
a victory ” for the Congress or frankly described it as a 
truce This attitude unhappily was not confined to the 
irresponsible among the rank and file, not perhaps unnaturalh 
elated because their leader had parleyed on equal terms with the 
reju’esentative of the King-Emperoi’, but was also dis]>]ayed by a 
number of Congress leaders. Oonsecjuontly the situation in some 
provinces began to deteriorate, for local Governments in their 
anxiety to observe the settlement refrained even from normal 
action under the ordinary law against ovor-exiiheraiit Congress 
followers. In the Punjab in particular, following the extraordi¬ 
nary agitation in connection wu’th the execution of llliagat Singh 
and the disgraceful resolution passed hy a Sikh association 
sympatliising wdth the murderer of Mrs. Curtis, the wu’fe of a 
British officer, the spate of violent speeches had swelled wso 
markedly as to hecoine a matter of some alarm to the administra¬ 
tion. As a result the Governor of the province in a speech on the 
2hth April made it clear that for the future the ordinary law’ 
Nvoiild 1)9 vigorously enforced whether against Congressmen or 
others, particularly in respect of speeches calculated to encourage 
0 T‘ to incite to crimes of violence. A similar policy was followed 
by other local Governments from about this time. 

Another and not unexpected result of the ‘‘ pact ” was an 
increase in picketing. It appears to have been thought that the 
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pact conceded some right of peaceful picketing that had not 
existed before and, erroneous though this impression was, Congress 
followers hastened to make use of a hard-won concession. But 
this entliusiasm proved to be temporary. Although here and there 
picketing was conducted on a larger scale than had been attempted 
formerly, in most places it soon declined in intensity and on the 
whole ceased to be o])]e(itionable and to be the cause of clashes 
between pi(tk(*(ers and shopkeepers or customers. Similarly the 
boycott (leased wiili llie “ pact ’’ to be ostentatiously political. 
Open discrimination againsi British goods stopped almost entirely 
and was replaced by the boycott of foreign goods, including 
liritish, advocated on exclusively economic grounds; the Buy 
ItKliaii” mo\ement for example was avowedly non-political in 
origin and on the whole remained so. The practical effect of this 
general boycott however was confined to cloth. Generally speak¬ 
ing, many dealers still refrained from the sale of foreign cloth, 
jjossibly in view of the uncertainty of the future and perhaj)s 
because of social ])ressure; but in several places i( began to be 
sold more freely. The scheme for the 7*e-exporl of foreign cloth 
initiated by the Congress did not prove attractive to dealers and 
confidence in it was never established. 

AmHlier featui^' whifdi revealed itself even at this early stage 
was a series of accusations by (Jongress of breaches of the “ pact ” 
on the ])art fd' local Governments. These at first took the form 
of all('gatioIl^ that s])eciti(‘ ])rovisions had not been observed, for 
example that civil disobedience ])risoners not guilty of violen(‘e 
had not been released and that dismissed officers eligible for res¬ 
toration within the terms of the “ ])aet had not been restored 
to their j)osts. In addition complaints W('re made that where the 
teT’ms of ih(' “ pact ’’ had ])eeii observed tliere had been nndne 
delay in doing so. Actually however local Governments liad shown 
great energy and liberality in implementing the settlement. For 
example, of the l(S,T2r) civil disobedience ])risoners in jail on the 
5th March 1931, over 14,000 w(u^e released hy ]3tli March and 
rver 16,000 or 87 per cent hy 21st March. When it is remembered 
that the terms of release excluded prisoners guilty of any offence 
involving the element of violence and therefore that each case had 
to he scrutinised before release could he ordered, the celerity with 
vhicli this wholesale jail delivery was accomplished reflects great 
ci’edil on local Governments. A notable act of clemency beyond 
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tte letter of tlie pact ’ was that of the Government of llombay 
who released all Ihe prisoners except three convicted in connection 
vith the very grave riots in Sholapur in May 1931 on the ground 
that the period of iinprisoninent already undergone adequately met 
the ends of justice. 

On the whole the period up to the end of May was not unsatis¬ 
factory. Generally speaking the Congress had done their part in 
giving effect to the settlement, though the “ victory and 
truce ideas were olndously dangerous and, as events showed, 
the j*eaJ test was si ill to codw. 

A greatci' cause ol concern at this period was coninmiial Icnsion. 
The progress of constilulional discussions liad a definite reaction 
ill that it tired a ccitain nervousness among the Muslim and other 
ininoriiy coiinn uni ties as to their position under a constitution 
functioning on llie majority ])rinciplo. Tlie tirsi st*ssion of the 
Round Table (kmfereiue aftoided the first close-uj> ’’ of tlie 
coristitutional luture. lentil tlien the ideal of dominion status 
had ])rogressed little 1)t‘\ond a a ague and general concept ion, hut 
the declaration ol tlie Princt's al tlie opening of the Conference 
had lirought resiionsihilily at the Centre, in the form of a federal 
goveriimeiil, within definite view. It was tlierefore liigh 1inn‘ for 
the minorities to take "lock of their jiosiiion. ATitliin a few 
months tliis uneasim‘s> vas intensified by the Irwiii-tTaiidhi 
settlement, vliich accoided wliat appeared to be a privileged posi¬ 
tion to tlie Congre.ss, a ]>ic-eminently TIindu body; and fkmgiess 
elation and ])os'j ol vi<*torv over the Government did not tend to 
ease Muslim misgivings. WitJiiu tliree weeks of the “ jiacl 
occurred the savage oommunal riots at Cawupore, which signifi- 
caully enough began with the attein])ts of Congress adliereiits to 
force Miiliaminadaii shoplo^cpcrs to oliscuvc a haital in mcnioiy 
of Jjhagat Singh. 

Communal tension vas therefore a serious political factor at 
the beginning of the jieiiod under review, and on the 51h April 
at the All-India ^Muslim Conference held at Delhi Muslim 
nervousness was given >])ecific expression. In sjiite of the con¬ 
versations between Mr. Gandhi and certain Muslim leaders nhieh 
took place from time to time vliile the conference was in session 
with a view to reaching agreement, the confeience showed itself 
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uncoinpromisingly in faYOiir of separate electorates and unqualified 
in opposition to the Congress. This position was not improved by 
a. resolution in favour of joint electorates adopted at a meeting 
of Nationalist Muslims at lAicknow’ tAvo weeks later; for, applauded 
by the Congress press, it lent colour to tlic suggestion that the 
Muslims were not agreed among lliemselves. although actually the 
Nationalist Muslims weie in no sense representative of tlieir 
eonnnunity as a, whole. During the discussions A\hieh took place 
soon after the “ j)act " Mr. (xandlii and Mr. Vallabhai Patel, 
generous in succ(‘ss, had offered the ^Musjim'^ a “ blank cheque 
on whirh to Inscrihr iJtoir dcjnands: hnt the (lifRculiies wlticli 
Mr. (xandhi cTK-ounteTed a< Delhi early in Aj)riJ iiidiiced him to 
t'.ke a])])arent advantage of tlie so-called dissensions within the 
^luslini eonnnunity hv adojiting the ]> 0 '>iiioii that Congress could 
deal o?ily Avith a united ^liisliin demand. Tlie only result, of this 
moA"o was to anger n}e ^fuslinis and so furtlim' impede a settlement, 
(^ommunal ti'usion thus lemained ai'iue: ^fiislim fears of respon¬ 
sibility at the Centre, AAu’th its im]>]ieation> of a Hindu ra/\ 
intimsified; and (k)ngr(‘ss ciieles tended to heeome resentful of the 
gT'owing possibility that the fruits of their Auetory might 
liave to he sae7'ifie(‘d l)e(‘ause oi tlie failure to reaeli a communal 
settlement. The aidivities of the otiior minority communities 
added eonqilexity to a delicate situation. Tn the Punjab the 
Sikhs, moA’od by much th? same apprehensions as the Muslims, 
began to formulate demands for safeguarding tlioir position, Avliile 
early in May a eonhueiiee of Ihinjah and Frontier Hindus brouglit 
into promiiKMK'e the uiieasiii(*ss of the Hindu minoritv in a j>re- 
dominantly JMuslim province. I’lu* attempi> to se(*ure agreement 
on the major communal issue thereiore Avei-e not assisted hx the 
reflection that any solution reached Avas not likely to satisfy either 
tlie Sikli or the Hindu minorities. Tn this tense atmosphere the 
protraided conversations initiated toAvards the end of May by the 
NaAval) of Dhopal and tlie Maharajah of Bikaner produced no 
tangible results, and indeinl Avere resented by some sections of 
IMiislim opinion as unauthorized. 

Side by side with the communal question tlie economic situation Economc 
at this period began to dis])lay danger-signals, for the eumulatiAn^ ®**^^®®* 
elYeei of the sustained fall in prices threatened to react upon the 
agrarian population. On the A\]iole the preA^ious agricultural 
season had been good and ImrA’^ests plentiful and there was no 
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scarcity either of paddy or of wheat. The difficulty was that 
surplus produce could either not be sold at all or sold only at 
abnormally low prices, and cultivators and tenants had serious 
difficulty in finding the cash with which to meet their obligations 
of rent or revenue. Mitigated however by the usual policy of 
remissions on the part of local Governments, these difficulties 
might have been met without iiniowaid consequences but for the 
interplay of political factors. The twenty fundamental objects of 
the Congress ado])ted at the Karachi session in March included the 
reduction of land revenue by 50 ])er cent and total relief to small 
owners. Jaired by Ibis j)olitical chiinora and anxious to consolidate 
(he ])restige which they had won by the settlement, Congress 
leaders were not able to resist the op])ortunity of exploiting so 
fruitful a field as agrarian distress. This development was most 
marked in the Knited Provinces but was also conspicuous in the 
Noj'ih-West hboiitier Province. We propose to deal in soim‘ detail 
with evenis in these two ju'ovinces, foi* they not only })rodueed 
the crisis iliat resnllcd in the br(*akd()wn of the sctflenumt but will 
also serve to illnstrale bow the settlement, was gemnally undermined 
elsevhere by the manner in which in varying degrees I lie (k)ngress 
sought to exploit it. 

In the United Provinces the Congress j>artv was led by Pandit 
Jawaliar Fial Nehru who was generally believed to have been an 
unsettling influence Isotb during the negotiations leading to the 
settlement and at K;n*achi. While in tlie United I^rovinces the 
no-tax campaign was detiriitely abandoned as pari of the civil 
disobedience movement from the date of the settlement, Congress 
(‘ontinued to show a keen and syinpalbelie interest in the lot of the 
cultivator. This led all too readily to interveud ion between 
Government and the landlord (the revenne payer) on the one band 
and betAveon the landlord and the tenant (the rent ]>ayer) on the 
other; and thence to an attempt to extend the influence of Congress 
among the villages and to exalt its yiosition generally. A difficult 
situation quickly arose. Dissension between landlords and tenants 
grew and tended to produce a contempt of authority generally. 
In May rent collectors were attacked by tenants on four separate 
occasions; crops attached under judicial decree were in a number 
of cases removed by force; and there were several instances of 
intimidation, either by violence or by social boycott, of tenants who 
paid rent—in some cases their crops were burnt. In these circum- 
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stances Mr. Gandhi was informed bj the Government of India of 
the roenace to the maintenance of the settieinent which Congress 
activities in this province constituted, and on the 23rd May after a 
discussion with tlie Governor of the United Provinces at Naini 
Tal Mr. Gandhi address3d a manifesto to the cultivators of the 
United Piovinces advising them to pay as much as they could and 
not less than a certain minimum. This manifesto showed no real 
grasp of the situatifjji and certainly did not improve it, for the 
tendency was alniosi irresistible to regard the minimum rates sug- 
gested hy Mr. (huullii’s (jua]ifi(*ation as maximum rates. It 
embodied iiioi-e su])tl(‘ imscliief in ihal it assumed tliat Congress 
was an autliorily compelent to decide what r'^^nts should or should 
nut be paid. Py the end of IMay ('oiigress ('X])l(>itation of tlie 
economic situation in ilie United l^rovim es had iakmi the form of 
encouraging tcmanls to pay less I'ciit tlian was actually justified 
by the (ii-cumstances. At the sajue time they pursued a line of 
])ropaganda among tlie landlords to the efhnt tliat it was only 
th^’ough the (\>ngies^ that rent could be collected at all. Relations 
between hindlords and tenants became increasingly strained and 
throughout June and July tlu' sjririt of lawlessness and lesistance 
to authority noticeably grew. Early in June a zamindar, four of 
his relatives and two servants were murdered : there were less 
serious attacks on zamindars in other places, and in many cases 
laige crowds which had assembled in defiance of the zamindars 
had in the inteiests of the jmblic ])eace to be dispersed by the 
police. This situation was in no sense general; the headway made 
by Congress varied appreciably from district to district, but in the 
one distri(*t in Agra and the four or five districts in Oudh where the 
unn'st had (‘oncentrated the position was so grave that corrective 
action had to be taken by the local Government with a view to 
stimulating the ie('o\'ery of rent aTid preserving the publii' peace. 
Th e significance of the Congress attitude at this time was illustrated 
by a speech delivered by Tbandit Jawahar Ual Nehru towards the 
end of June. He repeated the old boast that the Government had 
sought terms of ])ea.ce from the Congress, asserted that (kmgress 
had agreed to the settlement only on the condition that substantial 
reductions were made in tenants’ rents—a quit? unwarranted state¬ 
ment—and went so far as to suggest that, with the ultimate vic- 
torv of the Congress, tenants would become full i>roprietors of 
the lands they cultivated. The implication that the landlords 
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would be expropriated was obviously calculated to promote class 
enmity. 

At tlie same time the local (irovernmeiit bad not been slow to 
recognize tliat with prices showing no leiidency to recover more 
systematic action might be required to meet the difficulties of the 
tenants. Already, after a careful survey of tlie position in May, 
they had granted remissions of land levenue amounting to Rs. 08 
laklis, involving in turn remissions of rent amounting to Ks. 2^ 
(‘rores: and at tlieir instance llie liCgislalive Council passed a 
resolution on the 2drd July re(‘ommending the esiablishment of a 
committee to advise as to the necessity oE further ameliorative 
measures. 


In tlie Xorth-AA"('st hrontier Rrovinct' il \\as e\ ident fiom the 
Wert Frontier ^arly days of the settlement that the a(‘ti\i(ies ot Khan Abdul 
blhalfar Khan, the “ Frontier Gandlii " a^ h'.‘ was described, and his 
Red Shirt organization ^^onId 1)(‘ a soince oi ( oncern to the admini^' 
tration. Even before his arrival in Peshawar on the lltli March 
after his release fiom ]n*ison Khan Alalul (xhafiar Khan had given 
out that tlie ‘‘ pact ” meant but a temporary tiuce. that prepaia- 
tions for a further conflicd must lie pursued, and that he proposed to 
raise tlie number of Red Shirts to lOOJKHh lie develo])?d this 
theme in a series of speeches delivauiMl in a tour throughout the 
countryside and his a]>[)eal for the recruitment of Red Shirts won 
enthusiastic response. On om* occtision the Afridis, at that time 
openlv Jiosiile to the (iovernment, and other traus-hordiu tribes 
weie invited to come and make common cause with the people of 
the IVsliawar district. Karly in Apiil a drama directly inciting 
to the murder of the Assistant ( ommissioner of Obarsadda was 
enacted at a village called Babra before a large audience. The 
principal ])articij)ants in the drama vere arrested. At fii\sfc align¬ 
ing liimself witli those local leaders who bad dissociated them¬ 
selves from the ])lay and from those resjionsible for its production, 
within a few days Khan Abdul Obaffar Khan changed his tone, con¬ 
gratulated the parents of those wdio had been arrested on having 
such brave sons and embarked on another tour delivering provo¬ 
cative speeches in which the administration was denounced for a 
breach of the settlement because of these arrests. During April he 
started two main lines of propaganda. The first was the vilification 
of European officers in general, heedless of fhe danger of fomenting 
racial hatred. The second was in regard to the payment of land 
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reAeuue. While not udvoeutin^- tlie entire non- 2 )aYmeiil of revenue 
lie would su^^esi to liis iuulieiiee.s that the reveime was a eriishln^* 
burden for the peasant and that no more could he expected of him 
than to ])ay as inu(*h as lay within his means. The .Pathan who is 
notoriously dilatory in paying* revenue was not slow in response 
to advice ot tJiis Kind, and in on(‘ area of the Peshawar distri(‘t 
the collection of rexenue ceased entirely. At the l)eoinnino- uf 
June the administration announced (ertain leductions in the land 
revenue demand on account ot the general fall in ag'rieultural 
])ric(\s, the concev^ioii.*- ladno* 'similar to ihox^ re(‘ently grantcnJ in the 
Punjab. Khan .Vlxlul Glmifa] Khan not only attem])ted to lake 
the credit tor llje>e conct‘>^ion.s ])ut aKo Ix^gnn to hold out ho])es 
to lln* tenantry ot a reduction oi To pel cent in the revenue demand 
iind the jiaynuMit of llo‘ icmaining ]>er cent in kind instead of 
in eash. Jiy the end ot May tlie numheis of the Ked Shirt volun¬ 
teers had notieeahly increa''e<l as also tlie size of the meetings eon- 
vened under tlun’r auspice^, and their g-eneral provoeative behaviour 
began •sfoionsly to threaten the ])ublic ]>eace. (hi om^ occasion in 
June* the excitement jnovokcMl by their attempts to delay the arrest 
of certain offcuideis until ordms were obtained from Tied Shirt 
heachjuartcos, tanned as it wa*> by Klian Abdul (Tbaftar Khan’s 
speeches, ])r()duced >o dangeioUN a >itnation that meetings had to be 
])i’cdiibited, Tlii*^ incident i< tyjiical (»f tbe strain to w hic-li the 
.idmi nlsti at ion was subjected during tliese inontlis. Tndication> of 
the spread oi exedtonent acro'-'- the border contiibuted to ibe dith- 
culti(*s of the '>it nation. riunv was no doubt that, taking advantage 
of the forbearance ot the local ad mi n ist i ation in its dt'>ire to 
maintain the settlenuMit, the contumacious activities of Klian .\bdnl 
Ghaff ar Kh an and hi'> Ped Sliiit org'aniziit ion w’ere produeiiig* a 
situation fraught with grave coiisecpiences. 

^Jdiese disaftecied activitif*^ in the Korth-AVest Proniier Pioviiice 
were the more uiiioitunate in view’ of inereasiiig indications that 
important ])oliti('al tdcincnl'^ of the ])rovince weii* ])re])ared to await 
the impending constitutional reforms. Tlie Statntoiw roiiiniission's 
recognition of the need for constitutional jirogress had been tenijiered 
by the peculiar difficulties of eoneeding res]>onsible Government to 
a. province whicdi, in the words of the romniission, “ forms the 
inevitable teriain foi' niilitaiv operations ” in the detenee of India 
as a wdiole. Tlie (tox ci niiuMit of India I'ow ever wore anxious to 
meet the ])o]iti(*a] a.s]>irat ions of the ])io^ ince and their lecommenda- 
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tions were more liberal. Following this lead sub-Committee No. V 
of the first session of the Itonnd Table Conference proposed that 
the five administered distri(*ts of the province should cease to be 
administered under the direct control of the Government of India 
and should be given the status of a (fovernor’s province under the 
present Government of India Act: the tribal areas it was recognized 
would, in the interests of d(*tence and foreign policy, have to 
remain under central (*ontroL In pursuaiu'e of its general recom¬ 
mendation the su]>-Committe(^ suggested that, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of the ])rovince, the classification of central and 
])rovincial subjects should be entrusted to a special c.ommittee, 
and that the (juestion of niecting the fitiancial deficit which the 
new province was expected to show sliould also be examined. 
Accordingly a committee Avas appointc'd }>y the Government of 
India in May 19*11 under the chairmanshi]) of Mr. (now Sir Harry) 
Haig. The committee’s leport ^^as published in July. It recom¬ 
mended broadly speaking that so tar as the five administered districts 
were concerned the iieAv ])rovince should be placed, in the definition 
of its sphere of administration, on an exact ecpiality with all other 
jirovinces, and it made s]>ecific ])ro 2 )osals lor a subvention from the 
Government ot India loi* a jieriod of fixe year'*; in the first instance. 
As Ave '<hall ^ee these ])reliniinariev Axere to achieve fruition Avithin 
a year. 

Sit^tionin revert to our main nariatixe, the situation in Gujerat in the 

AprSf-July. Bombay Presidency al.sf) gave cau^e lor anxiety at this time. In 
this a!‘('a the camjiaign lor (lie ii(m-[)ayni(Mi( of land revemue had 
foiined a definite part of the cixil di^oluMlience movmnent. When 
the settlement Avas concluded on the 5tli !March the large arrears 
then outstanding fell duo for payment. A further consequence of 
tlie no-tax campaign in this rcg*ion had ])eon the forfeiture of lands 
Ixdonging to ihose anIio Axitlilield the ])aymont of roAenue and their 
sale to third parties, and the resignation or dismissal of a number 
of patels (village headmen) Avho had associated themselves with 
the movement. The unconditional return of these lands and 
the restoration of the.se village officials had l>een strenuously 
urged by Mr. Vallabhai Patel during the negotiations pre¬ 
ceding the settlement, but it was obviously impossible for the 
Government, apart from leg-al complications, to ignore the 
claims of third ])aities aaJio had bought the forfeited lands 
or had been appointed to the vacated offices. This result was found 
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disappointing in Gnjerat and a tendency to delay or withhold the 
payment of land revenue quickly became manifest. During March 
very little revenue was collected in the affected areas, particularly 
in the Dardoli taluk where one-half of the current year’s demand 
was still in arrears on the dale of the vsettlement. This situation 
was brought to the notice of Mr. Gandhi about the beginning of 
April and, owing largely lo his efforts in tlie interests of the settle¬ 
ment, collections were satisfactory from the beginning of April until 
the middle of May. Thereafter th(;y fell rapidly, a development 
attributed by the lo(*a] authorities lo the efforts of Congress workers 
to prevent fui'ther collections; some ( ongress leaders had actually 
gone from village to village advising agriculturists that those under 
the protection of the Congress need not pay anything beyond the 
current year’s dues. By the beginning of Tune the situation had 
become such that in one district in the Bardoli taluk coercive pro¬ 
cesses had to be instituted against selected y)ersons of whose capacity 
to pay there was no doubt. These measures were much resented by 
local Congress lenders, and on his return to the area in July 
Mr. Gandhi was ])ersuaded to voice the general Congress complaint. 

The local Government liad no difibuilty however in showing that 
the complaint was without substance. All the persons but one 
against whom coercive action had been taken paid their dues in 
whole or in ])art, immediately, confirjuing the contention of the local 
authorities that the disaffected villages were as well able to pay as 
the lest of the area but had once again deliberately withheld pay¬ 
ment. 

We must now revert to the general political situation. By the Genwal 
end of May some improvement was discernible in most provinces. 

Under the influence of Mr. Gandhi Congress activities of the demon- Jun® and July, 
strative type and the tone of speeches had tended to become more 
restrained, and the somewhat exuberant glorifi(*aiion of the settle¬ 
ment as a (V)ngress “ victory ” had in some degiee subsided. On 
the other hand tlie idea that the “ pact ” provided mainly a period 
of recuperation and preparation for another struggle became more 
noticeable and began to be recognized by the general public. This 
aroused misgivings not only among Government officials but also 
among the non-official supporters of the Government and those 
anxious that the constitutional programme should not be further 
impeded. It was also not without its effect in England which in 
its turn produced repercussions ir Indian political circles. A fea- 
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ture of Uie ii\ore \inosteiiUitioiis side of Con^Tess aolivity was tlie 
atteinpi to set up parallel iustituiioiis. This was most marked in 
the United Uroviuees where a (T)iiores> committee had been 
appointed to enquire into the (Jawnpore i'i(»ts ami ^here with I lie 
development of the agrarian agitation ('ongiess committees were 
formed in many villages and tahsils. It had also appeared in the 
North-TYesi TTontiei* rioAinee and Sind and in iscdated districts 
in ANsam, llombay, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. (Vuiimitti'es or 
IKUH'hajjais Avere oiganized to fum tion a> courts, their proceedings 
to be entorced In social boveotl. At llie same time eviden(*e began 
to apjieai' of tlie (^)ngl‘e^s plan to shill the eentie oi tlndr aeti\ities 
from the towns to the Aullages. Dictated in part by a decline of 
interest in the towns Avhieh liecame notieeahii* by the end of May, 
it was also no doubt a feature of the geneial (T)iigi‘(*ss strategy 
to estalilisli inhueiK'i' in the jui'al areas. This temleney ap]>eared 
in tlie Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the (Vntral Brovinees, 
when* the line of action was iniieh the same as we have already 
noticed in the United Provinces and the Xorth-We.st Fiontier 
Province, namely, to take advantage of tlie economic situation. 

CoogreM On (lie otlier side of the picture (hingress complaints that the 

settlement had not been oliserved by local GoAvrnmeiits increased 

the**pact”, in volume. They included both vspeeifie (barges of failure to 
obseiA’e particular provisions of the settlement and also a general 
allegation of failure to observe its spirit. These complaints, which 
became known as the Congress “ ( harge-sheet were personally 
handed to Mr. (now Sir Herhert) Emerson, the Home Secretary, by 
Mr. Gandhi in Simla about the middle of July. No time was lost 
by the Government of India in asking for reports of the facts, and 
local GoA^ernments were ecjually prompt in reporting. The material 
thus collected was not published until August but may conveni¬ 
ently be examined lieie. As regaids the allegations of specific 
breaelies of the settlement Avhich Avere 79 in number it was clearly 
shown that many of the (complaints did not come within the scope 
of the pact at all, Avhile in many other cases the facts 
plainly refuted the allegation. Minor brea(‘hes Avere estaldished 
in two or tliree cases and Avere repaired by local Governments as 
soon as they came to notice. In numerous cases it was sliown 
that local Governments bad taken liberal action not required by 
the terms of the settlement. The general conchision Avas clear that 
the Government had spared no endeavour to honour the settlement, 
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instances to the contrary being so few in number and so trivial in 
character as clearly to reveal the hollowness of the Congress charges. 

As to the general charge of failure to observe the spirit of the 
"pact”, which consisted of complaints regarding incidents not 
claimed to constitute specific breaches, some were shown to be 
entirely without foundation, others to be misrepresented or exag¬ 
gerated, while the remainder referred to action taken against 
Congress activities whicli either fell within the mischief of the 
law or necessitated preventive measures in the interests of law and 
order. Sucli action of this nature as had been taken was in no 
case in excess of requirements. 

In connection with the general question of Congress complaints Congress 
Mr. Gandhi proposed about the middle, of June that a permanent arbSr^ion^ 
board of arbitration should be set up to decide questions of inter- machinery, 
pretation of the settlement and of the observance of its terms by one 
party or the other. But the Government were unable to accept this 
jiroposal. The obligations imposed on Congress by the settlement 
related largely to matters affecting law and order and the general 
conduct of the administration. Ho far as individual breaches of the 
settlemeut coiilravened the ordinary law the approjiriate forum for 
determination w\as a criminal court. General breaches of it would 
almost inevitably raise questions affecting policy in regard to whidi 
it would be imjKissible for Government to restrict their freedom of 
action by reference to a board of arbitration. Mr. Gandhi then ])ut 
forward a proposal of more restricted scope, but here again the Gov¬ 
ernment saw insuperable difficulties and concluded generally that 
any arbitration arrjingemcnt would probably crcjite new difficulties 
rather than remove old ones. 

It is important to remember in the light of subsequent develop¬ 
ments how these proposals for arbitration machinery implied, 
firstly, the setting up of the "pact” as something above arid beyond 
the ordinary law, and, secondly, the recognition of Government and 
the Congress as equals, disputes between whom required reference 
to and decision by a tliird party. 

During this period communal tension remained acute, es})eeially 
in north India. In the Punjab in June a bad outbreak of crime 
at Ferozepur among Muslim agriculturists was directed against 
Plindu money-lenders and on the 3rd July a serious communal riot 
occurred at Sikanderabad. An unusual indication of the state of 
feeling was the fact that an agitation against the management of 

4c 
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an en^’inooi in^' ('ollo^o al Tjaliore siiddonly look a piiroly roinmiina] 
Idle sitiiafion was cYiinjdiealpd by events in Kashmir where 
July. a. serious coninmnal J’iot oceni’i'od ai Srinagar on tlie Jdtli July. 

Kashmir is a Slate where the ]) 0 |)n]ation is Iar^*ely Alnluiniinadan 
and tlu' ruler a Hindu, and the various (daims of the Kashniiii 
]\1 nhaminadans })i’oiiy;]if iido firomiiamee by tlu' jiot and l!ie agita¬ 
tion lliat f()]low(al il r('(*(M*ved ilie vcmt syinfiatliel ie at lent ion of 
tludr ('o-ndi^ioni^ts not only in th(‘ l’nn|ab bid also in otlu'r ]>arts 
of India. On tlu^ const itidional sid(‘ thf‘ f i x stallisat ion of llie 
d(miand for st^parate (d('clorates was s]io>vn by the nnivjiiivoc'al atti¬ 
tude of a, imiiibf'r of alblndia. confeiences held by represeniativ(‘s of 
tlie Mnlianmuidan eoinimmity at Ikmdiay in tlie first half of Jiimv 
Congress inability to forward a settlimumt of tlit^ jirobleni or indiavl 
to a])pre('iate tli(' vital characti'r of Muslim demands as rcv('aled by 
the proceedings of its Working Committee in Jkirnbay early in July, 
which j)rodnc('d what was descrilied as a “compromise betw(*en 
iindilnted comnumalism and imdilnted nationalism”, ddie for¬ 
mula pr()vid<'d for joint electorates with seats reser\i'd for Tiiinoritios 
m any pro\ inc('w her(‘ lla* muKual x v as Ic-^-. than ’2') piM* c('nt of llic 
total population. It was promptly (kmouncial by Alaiilana Sliaiikat 
Ali, w'itli whom IIk' Working ('ommittei' just [irexioiislx had con- 
<luet(‘d aliortive con\(‘rsations, made no apjx'al wlialexer to the 
Muhammadan community and was discountenanced by tla' Hindu 
Afaliasabha at a session held at Akola. At this liuu' imiiHal distrust, 
of C()ngr(‘ss iiudhods bi'came more jironoimced and was V(mi('d 
first at the All-lkmgal Aliishm Conference held at i tacca early ni 
July and soon after in a stati^^nent issued to tlie pn^ss by Alaukina 
Sliaukat Ali in wdiich lie de»cri(al t]u‘ Congress policy in jilain terms. 

About this time opinion against tlu' Congress was harckming, 
somewdiat unexjief'tedly, in anotlier (piartc'r. In April two spcnda- 
cular terrorist ei'imes had been committed in Hongal. On tlie 7th, 
at. ATidnapore, iNlr. IVddie, the district magistrate, was shot and 
sid)se(jueiitly died of liis wounds; and on rhe 24th a bomb w^as 
tlirown at some kairopearu’ sitting in tlie pavilion of the "Royal Oolf 
Club, Calcutta ; the bomb failed to exjilode owing to the fuse jieing 
damp. Tow^ards the end of July how^ever the menace of the terror¬ 
ist movement wais acutely emphasi/ed by iiie ]>erpetration within 
a wa'ek of tlin'O crimes more than usually outrageous in charac.tei’. 
ddie first w%‘is an attempt on the life of Sir Ernest Hotscm, the actings 
(lovernor of Eombay, wdiile \isiting the lAa-giisson College, Ikiona. 
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The assailant, a student^ fired point-blank at His Excellency who 
had a miraculous escape, the Imllet stiiking a metal button on his 
pocket-book. The next day two British military officers were 
attacked with daggei*s in a lunning train on the main Bombay-Agra 
line and one of them latei* succumbed to his injuries. This outrage 
it transpired was designed to avenge the execution of Bhagat 
Singh. Eour days later, on the 27lh July, Mr. Cxarlick, the district 
judge of AJipore, was shot dead in his court room. The assassin 
was at once sliol down by one of the police sergeants on duty but 
contrived at the same moment to take poison from which he subse¬ 
quently died. Jdiis crime vas also one of revenge, being com¬ 
mitted because Mi*. Gar lick liad 2 )]esided over the tribunal which 
senttmeed tlie murderer of tkdonel Sim])Son to death. These three 
^Mitrages and particnilarly tln^ murder of Mr. Garlick aroused intense 
European feeling, es])ecially in ('alcutta. A (rowded meeting main¬ 
ly of Eurojieans but with a sjirinkling of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans h(dd on the 29th July jecorded its indignation and called 
for action on the jiart of the Goveinment. On th(» j'lrevious day an 
outspoken aiti(*le in the “ Statesman ” had arraigned the Congress 
for Mr. (Ta 7 li(*k\s murder. Several Congiess leaders had in fact 
eulogised terrorist assassins in the jiast. The Calcutta Corjioration, 
notoriously a ])iT)-Cong'ress body, Jiad actually jiassed a rewSolution 
condoling with the murdcuer of (Jolonel Sinqison; a Congressman 
in the B(*ngal Legislative Council had gone to the length of asking 
foi the adj()ui*nment of the house in protest against the execution 
of the same assassin ; while the Karachi session of the Congiess liad 
jnissed a resolution exjiressiiig “ admiration of the braveiw and 
sacrifice ’’ of Bhagat Singh. It was hardly suiq^rising therefore 
that indignalion against the wSU(M*ession of outi*ages at the end of 
August took an anti-Congress turn. It is true that following the 
Statesman’s ’’ indictment Mr. Gandhi admitted that the Karachi 
resolution had been a mistake In a speech re 2 :)orted in 
Young India ”, Mr. Gandhi’s jiaper, on the 13th August he 
exjilained that the Congress iiractice of condemning acts of violence 
in resolutions which at the same time ex])ressed admiration of the 
courage and sacrifice of young men had reached the limit, for 
the praise had been exjiloited while the qualification had been for¬ 
gotten. But this apologia w’^as too belated to appease feeling in 
Calcutta. For a time there w^as definite danger that Europeans 
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might take the law into their own hands and resort to reprisals, 
and European opinion was tar less dis])()sed to take a favourable 
view of the settlement and of the participation of (kuigress at tlie 
Eound Table Conference than formerly. 

Tn addition to spectacular outra; 2 (‘s diicM-tcMl against tlie ])erson 
tlieie were a number of dacoities and robberies, some of them accom- 
jianied hy murder, committed mostly by young men armed with 
leAolvers. Most of these occuikmI in Bengal, luit two serious terror- 
i>t crimes were committed in the n<‘ighl>oniing jirovince ot Bihar 
and Orissa in June. A rail\^ay station master A\as shot in the 
(‘oiii'se of a dacoity and died ot Jii.^ ^^ounds; and two ‘‘ wanted 
revolutionaries threw a hoinh at the jiolice who arrested them, 
killing a suh-in.spector and M‘iiou>l\ wounding a head coiislable. 
The lAvo revolutionaries weie also injuKuI, one seriously. 

We must now turn to the (‘veiit.^ of August resulting in 
Mr. (landlii’s de])arture toi- liondon at th(‘ end of the month. 
^J’he main purpose ot tlie settbunent of the otb Jfarch, it will be 
lemembered, tvas to In ing lli(‘ Congiess into tlie eoiistitutioiial deli¬ 
berations. This pur])ose bad b<‘en somewhat obscured in the 
following iiiontbs bcMatnst^ the imnuMliale jiiobleius of maintaining 
tlie settlement and of '^oI^ ing the* communal issue loomed moie 
ijiiportant than the sonieA\liat distant me(‘ting of the next session of 
the Hound Table (.conference. So obsesscul indeed Avas Mr. Gandhi 
A\ith the communal problem tliat lie announced on one occasion that 
lie would not f(‘el alile to go to liondon imtil it bad becui ^()lv(‘(l. .\t 

a meeting held in Ihunbay in the* (‘arly pait of d nne biOAAe\er the 
(^ongress AVoiklng Committee r(‘sol\<‘(l tliat tailui(‘ to leacli a com¬ 
munal settlement shoiiLl not in itselJ ]>i event Mr. (daiidhi’s 
attendance at tlie Hound Table (/oiiieieiice, “ otlier conditions 
being favouraldc This sonH‘\\bal obscure jooviso va.s made 
more clear by subsecjnent deA (dojunents. Mi*, (bindhi’ft lequest 
that some form of arbitration tribunal sliould be set up to decide 
points at issue IxdAveen tlie tiovmiinuuit and the Congress 
arising* out of the settlement was, as we have seen, refused by the 
GoA^ernment at tht» (‘iid of July. In thf‘ nKuintinn' Mr. (ilandhi 
liad been much concerned Avith develojiiiK'nts in tlie United Pro¬ 
vinces and in Giiji'rat. A^hich he consideii'd amounted to a breach 
of the settlement on the ]»ait of the local (jlovernments concerned. 
He approached both (fovernmenis but Avas not placated by 
-explanations wbiicli sbowaxl that the policy adopted had been 
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clelensive and not offensive and carefully restricted to the needs of 
the situation. Accordingly in the second week of August he tele¬ 
graphed to the Viceroy that the situation made his departure for 
London impossible. This decision, whieli was ratified by iJie 
Congress Woiking Comniitlee, was far innu receiving general 
aj)plause. It w^as eousidered in many ([iiarters, and even Pandit 
Malaviya and Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu sliared this view, that Mr. Gandhi 
was neglecting major interesis for the sake of minor issues. Tlie 
publication of the (*ori espondence regarding the Congress demand 
foi arbitration, ac(‘om[)anied l)y Mi*. Gandhi's reT>etition of liis 
claim that the (k)iigiess w^as tlie intermediaiy lietw^een tiie Govern¬ 
ment and the ])eo])](\ in no Avay helj^ed the (Congress cause. 
Siciilarly (U)Tigre^s deiiveil no Ixmefii tj(»m the y^nblication soon 
afterwards of their charge-sheet promj>t]y countered as it was 
by the issue of the i*c^])lies of lo(*al (lovernmenis on jirac^tically every 
allegation made. Tlie ^ilualion lield in fa(*t no ])arti(‘ular strate¬ 
gical advantage for the Congress. Their decision not to be 
represented at tlie Pound Table (V)nfei*(‘nce was aciual]\’ a brea(*h 
of the settlement, while their charge that tiie setileinent had already 
been broken by the (»oveinment was not capable of substantiatioii 
in Impartial eyes either at home or abroad. In tne result the spirit 
of conciliation prevailed and following the discussions between the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi at Simla a Government communique was 
published on the 28th August. This comniunic|ue, sometimes called 
the second settlement ”, provided that tlie Congress would be 
represented at the Round Table Conterence by Mr, Gandhi; that 
the settlement of the oth March would remain operative; that the 
Congress complaint legarding repressive aidion in Bardoli w'ould 
be made the subject of an enquiry^’ by a tVillector under precise 
terms of reference; thal no enquire would be held into any other 
complaint made by the i’ongress: and that future complaints would 
be ilealt with in a(‘cordance with ordinary administrative procedure 
an<l ])ract.ice including the question ot holding an eii(|uirY, the 
necessity for whicdi wouhl be determined by the local Government 
concerned. 

following Mr. (ilandhi’s dcqiarture fm* London a brief period of 
calm ensued. Undoubtedly his decision to participate in the Round 

* The enquiry, the report of which published in December, showed 

that the Congress allegations oi excessive demands of revenue and of police- 
coercion were unfounded. 
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Table Conference was welcomed by all sections of the comm unity 
except perhaps the Muslims. There was no eagerness for a renewal 
of the civil disobedience movement; on the contrary the commer¬ 
cial and trading classes in particular were anxious for a period of 
peace. Moderate political opinion was impatient to proceed with 
the constitutional programme and hoi)ed that a co-operating Con¬ 
gress might expedite matters. Congress supporters no doubt felt 
tliat on the whole it was desirable for the Congress case to be 
presented to the Conference; otherwise the Hindu position r/.s-d-y/.v 
the Muslims might be ])rejudiced and reaction harden in England 
and in India on constitutional matters, signs of which had not 
been la*cking during the past few months. Hindu opinion how¬ 
ever was far from solid in support of Mr. (landhi and the Congress. 
The Hindu minority in the Punjab was definitely anxious lest 
Mr. Gandhi should concede too much to the Muslims, an apprehen¬ 
sion which was shared by the Sikhs. For the same reason the 
ranks of Hindu orthodoxy were somewhat uneasy, while re])resonta- 
tives of the depressed classes were considering how best to safe¬ 
guard the interests of their community. The Muslims were as 
liostile to the Congress as ever and genuinely feared that Mr. 
Gandhi’s views mig*ht receive too much attention at the Conference 
to the detriment of Muslim claims. 

With Mr. Gandhi’s departure the centre of political interest 
shifted to London, and the financial crisis of the second half of 
September, although a serious .shock to tlie country as a whole, did 
little to disturb the general political calm. Wlien on the 21.st 
September the Priti.sh Government announced their decision to 
abandon the gold standard prompt action was clearly neci ssary in 
India if panic were to be prevented. An ordinance (No. VI of 
1931) was issued relieving the Government from their obligation 
under the (birrency Act to sell gold or sterling and the three days 
from the 22nd to the 24th September were declared public holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act. The decision to link the 
rupee to sterling at 1.?. was announced on the 24th September, 
and another ordinance (No. VII of 1931) was issued cancelling 
the earlier oidinance and limiting the sales of gold or sterling 
by Government to certain definite purposes. When the banks re¬ 
opened on the 25ih September confidence had been largely restored, 
and fortunately there was little attempt, as might have been appre- 
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Leii(](*(l, (‘x])loit the siimjtioii hy aoiiotioii jjuiniig rural 

i-lasst's. Williin a frw (la\> 11 h* rjni(*r<>eii( v l^ill wa^ 

lilt 10(1 Head ill ilH‘ A^^(*nll^ly hy tlu* Finance^ M(‘iiil)(‘r, aiul luMO 

a^^ain the poliliral el^iMds h's^ Ihaii iniohi l»av(‘ la^eii aati- 

<‘i[»ale(L financial proj^i ainnn‘ w hicli will l)t‘ inou* iiiUv 

(IcNCiilicd later—nnlnded lM*a\y and \aried laxalion, alwa\> iin- 
pojnilar, and a 10 jiei* c(M'd cut in tin* jiax’ nt ( h)\ in nnnnit 
Tlie lalt(‘r lealiiH', (‘jiiioniisi no ^ it did tin* o‘(‘in‘ial tinainial 

de])]ession and coinlnned with the nncerla: id ol tln^ ]K)lilical 
Njinalion, undonhfinlh an nn'.<‘tilino cllei t on (Tovinaiment 

xMwant'^ as a cla'^■N: and in naitn-ular tin* snhoi d i na i (‘ laiiks (d 
the V('ry laro(* sia<l (*mj»l(*V(‘d i)\ tlie l^ailwav and the Fost'' 
ana Teh'ci a ))h•^ Dt'pa 11 nn*nlniiitlil lni\e otieied an attiactive iieid 
to tin* aii'ilatoi. ( )n tlm w Iiole howe\i‘i tin* }»olit!ca] reaciion-- oi 
tlie*-!* two inajo’ finai'iial is^in"^ W(‘ie not ‘>t*i loiis ('onoit'-^-. 

1 eh ai ikmI h oiii la k i 111 : a d«‘!i n n1 1 ne < it ht i on t In* cm rem y (j uc^t 'on 
07 tin* tinainial j)i (‘orani nic, ]M)'.vihl\ dn,* to tin* ahn'inc ol a (h'ai 
lc.nl from Mi. (iandhi w Im at that tinn- wa^' m\ol\ed in tin* 
connnunal d ifiicul t !(*'> o1 the Round 'Tahle ('on hu cm <*. 

'J In* i lit 1 0(1 act ion ot ihe I’an»*i i»ency I'lnanci* Rill had i)(‘(*n 1 ou*-'the Simla 
Nh.nloW'(‘d Ml Mn* ^ ic(toy*N addl(‘^•^ to tin* nn*nii)(‘is (d liolh lioll-^i*N session, 
on tin* llth S»‘jd cm h(‘i Id-JI, {n*n Ilm I’.n ( (*1 h'licx stated that the 
< io\(*! n nn'ii t well* ** det (*i in i ned to noa*! the situation adeijUati'lv 
and to niainlain thosj* j/iiinsjdes ol sound liiianci' which India 
had alwa\s tollowed " llm !'.\< t*llt‘ne\ also H*}(‘n(*(i to tin* lOniiid 

dahle ('on! oH'net*, then in and onet* aeain emphasi/ed tin* 

-upi'enn* desiralnlits of laa i ni a i n i no jn‘ae(*tni < oiid 1 1 loiis m India 
^lu!lno• the d is( Us>>ions. < .‘a tin* poliinal -idt* liie inovt iinpoitant 
iratiut* o! tin* Simla st‘^>nin wa- tin* (iisceis>,ion on tin* Ries> Rill, 
de-io-iied to siippr(*-,s the juddnalion ol aiait«*r ineitine- to or The Presi 
(‘in onra^ 11(0 inutder or \ lolt'uet*. I In* i)il1 (‘voked sonn* opjio.sition, 
the main eritieisins Ri'ino- that it would muz/le the pr(‘s-. and (onler 
too ^‘la^at a ]»ow'i*r (Ui tlie e'(*euti\(* witlnmt aehi(*vinii tin* ol)j(*et 
W ! (ll whnh It had 1a‘en tiamed. Then* was no di.sputiiio' liow'evei 
that tlu'K* had heen a ofeat increase in terroiaSt crime and as 
Nir .lann*s ('r<*rar. tin* llonn* Mt'tnber. pointed out, an iin])f)i'tant 
contributory (aust* of tliis iner(*ase bad b(*en tin* incit(*iu(*nt to 
murder aud \ iolenei* in certain S(M*tions ol tin* ptess. ddie liill. In* 
went on to explain, was not intend(*d as an indlrtnu‘nt (d the ])iess 
as a whole and wxus definitely restricted in compass to its immediate 
3 NDT A B 
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object. After some modification in select committee the bill was 
passed by the Assembly on the 3rd October by 55 Totes to 24 and 
unanimously by the Council of State. 

Another bill which caused considerable interest in the Assembly 
Bill. some (‘xcitemeiit among* the Muslim members was the Foreign 

delations Bill—replacing an ordinance promulgated in the previous 
April—penalising ])ublications calculated to interfere with the 
maintenance of good relations between His Majesty’s Gov(‘rnment 
and friendly foreign Siaies. In ell\‘(‘t it was directed against 
articles deJamatorv of the rulers of (‘crtain States adjoining the 
frontiers of India and was nf)t a])j)licabl(\ as was contended by one 
s(‘ction of the o])])osiiion, to Indian States. It vas attacked l)y 
Mn^l im membei> on the ground that it would ahe(‘t their rlg*ht 
To sym])athi.se with tlieir co-rcdigionisls in foreig’n countri(‘s. The 
Foreign Secretary ex]dained tliat tlie danger was real and tliat it 
T\as lietTer to mu^'zle a few iries]>onsil)le journalists, on whom the 
ordinance liad had a .Nalniary eti'ecl. than to take the risk of iTn]>air- 
iijg’ iiiendly lelalioiis 'with for(‘igJi Bnhu’s. Tlie ])ill wa^ ])assed 
i>y tlic Assemhlv on tli(‘ 2nd April 1932. 

.\ motion to uder to a select cf)mniitt(‘(‘ a noji-ofliclal bill to 
amend section 114 of tlie rriminal Jhocednre Cod(‘ was rejected 
w'ithout a division, 'I'his section provides for preventive a(‘tion in 
emergcTicies threatening the ]>ublic tramjuillity and tlie A'^^embly 
showed real gra‘S]) of administrative essentials in rejecting a ])ro- 
posal which, insfiired by ])olitical motives, would have seriously 
emasculated what ex])crience has shown to be an indisjiensable 
power. 

In addition the Assembly discussed two resolutions dealing 
with agricultural distress and a third which declared that no (‘onsti- 
tution would be acceptable to the people of India in which the 
position of the Governor-General of India does not closely a])proxi- 
mate to that of a constitutional Governor-General, as that of 
Canada This resolution was withdrawn on an assurance being 
given that the proceedings of the debase would be brought to the 
notice of His Majesty’s Government. 

TheEmer- From the 4th to the 2(}th Xovember a special session of the 

Sd^thP**^*** Assembly was held to deal with the Emergency Finance Bill. In 
ipecial the first five months of the financial year 1931-32 revenue receipts 
•etfion, fallen below budg-et estimates to an extent which threatened a 
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deficit of over Its. 10 crorcs at the einl of tlie year. To meet this 
situation adequately and to maintain India's credit in the face of 
world-wide economic disturbance it was essential, Sir George 
Schuster explained to tlie Assembly, not only to take immediate 
measures but also, since ihe full effecfs of retrenchment would not 
be secured or financial equilibrium properly assured within six 
month‘s, to ]>rovidc‘ for the continuance of those measures for 18 
months.. On tliis l)asis, esi iuiating'defic ii s of over Rs. 19 crores in 
each of the years 19dl-d2 and Iht' programme of taxation 

and retrenchment (including* the cut in pay) announced by the 
Finance M('7n])er budget cmI for a dcficil of Rs. 1017 crore^^ at the 
end ot 19dl-d2 and for a surplus of Rs. c roies at the end of 

tb". following year. The IS months’ programme was criticised as 
inadvisable in tin* iinccMlain c‘onditioii< wliicb then prevailed and 
also as constitnti(mall\' inipr«)per. Sir George Rainy, the Leader 
of the 11 ouse, liad no difficulty in dis])Osing of the' lattei* objection 
and as i (*gards (lie foiiner pointed out that the Oovernment were 
not only dealing with an emergency but had also to take a- longer 
view of India's (‘ledit. “ The rate at which India conld borrow 
and tlie jirospec't'. of the Govcuiimeiit of India being able to resume 
the economic development of the eountry depended fundamentally 
on the o]»inioii wliicdi the* commercial and financial wa)rld held of the 
GovcM’jiment of India's solvency and of their determination to 
deal with the economic crisis on its merits The other main 

lines of criticism weic the inade(pia<‘\ of retreri(*hmeTit, especially 
in the army bndg(*t, and the inex]>cdicnev and s(‘verity of the new 
proj)osals for taxation, which it was urged wrmld on the one hand 
tax the country out of existence ’' and ot» the other hand suffer 
from the law of diminishing retniiw Sir George Schuster w'as 
able to show however *hat suhsta-iitial retrcmliment had already 
been effected and that further economies were under consideration: 
the Army budget wbicli five years before stood at Rs. r>5 crores 
had been reduc(‘d to wliat would JV^rmcrly hav(» been regarded as 
the impossible figure (»f Ks. 4G*f> crores. Xevertlicless the Assembly 
proceeded to reject four of the ])roposals for taxation, namely, the 
pro])osed ne^^ tax on machinery, the imrease in certain inland 
postal rates, the l(»weriiig of the limit ot income liable ttj income- 
tax, and the im[K)sition of surcharges ou the income-tax rates ns 
increased by the last budget. The total loss thus (aused to the 

n 2 
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hiulg’ei iimoiiiitpd roughly to Its. 4 oron^s. This of ('oiirso uiuler- 
iiiiiKHl i]ie hud^'etniy position, iuid in a message to tlie Assembly 
poiniiii^* Old tlie ^-raviiy aii<l ex('e])tioiial nature of the (‘ireinn- 
stances iind tlie necessity in llie interesis of iinancial stability 
of l)alaiH*inf>‘ rc'venne and (‘xp^uidillire to the end of tlie next finan¬ 
cial year, the \'i(“eroy re(‘oniinended tlu^ accejitaiua* of ank‘ndinent> 
which Mould ii'stoie the ])osition contemplated Mhen tlie bill M^a^ 
introduced. Sir Jlari Sin^-h (tour lioMCNer on btdjalf of tin* 
^Nationalists and Sir Alidur Itahim on behalt of the 1 nde])end(ui1 ^ 
dissociated t innnsidv(‘s from the fnrtlKU' progress ol the liill and 
the annnidnn'nts li'slorin^- tin' rejected cla*UM\s mck' jias^ed. Ibit 
tiny ?(‘tu]“ne(l to the House and joined in votino- against the aniend- 
(‘d lull Avhicli Mas defeated by (id votes to 4S. It Mas latiu' ])ass(Ml 
by th(‘ Council of Static 1»\ d4 sot'cs to f) and bis anie iau on (‘(U’tiii- 
cation by tli(‘ \4ceroy. 

In th(‘ nuMiilinn* tin' Hound Table ('ontin(mci^ Avas in '-cssion in 
London. This sm-ond session was inevitably l(“^^ s])e( ta*''nlar than 
the first, udien the dramatic deidaration oi tin* Princes in iavour ot 
federation had sliri’ml tin* imagination and b(‘stoM’<*d a ^dainoui 
Mdiicl) the arduous consid(*rat ion id detail Mas not likely to i>- 
cajdure. In tin* int(*i*yal mori'over jiossibil it n‘s oi discord had 
(‘nn‘iy\*d. Sonn* niiso*iyini»‘s had fo]loMn‘d tin* jiublication by ITi^ 
ITi^diness tin* Maharajah of Patiala, supported Pa tin* Hulei’s of 
l)hol])ur and linhui*, ol an alternative to fedeiation, namely, a^ 
closer union of tin* Indian Stat.-s Iln*nis(*lve.-, tlii'oii^h tin* nn*diun' 
of an iinproA'(‘d and str(‘n^theiied ('hanil.(‘r ot Princes actine* toi 
the Indian Stall's as a Avhoh* rts-tf-ris tin* (io\ei ninent ol llriti^h 
India; avIiiIc Piinc(*s mIio did not sujipoit this alternative hee-a.n to 
look inoj'e (‘losely at the conse(juenc(‘s of theii* enMy into a tedeia- 
tioii. Secondly, <*oniniunal dilTcrences as am* have si*en had become 
more acute since the first si'ssioii. The miso-iviue's of tin* minori¬ 
ties as to their lot under a responsible lorm of (Government had led 
to an unjirecedent(*d di'^'iei* oi polilnail actiAity, particularly in the 
]l[nslim community. Countless speeches Avere made, meetin^^s held, 
oro*ani/ations formed and expainh'd, with ]\Iuslim claims proo-re- 
sively hardi'iiiiie- into tin* uinamipromisino- mandate with Mhich the 
Muslim delej»ates to the second session were biddt'ii (lod-speed. 
AVith other minorities eipially adamant in their claims, tlie Minoii- 
ties sub-Committee Avas fiom the outset faced with an almost super- 
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luiiiuiii task. TTiii'ortunately tlie repioseiitalives of tht* 
weie uaahlo to make aay (‘onsliiic'tivo foalrihiition to the delihera- 
tioiis ot the ("onfereiK'e, and in find only ex]>ose<l tlio einptine^^ 
of tli(‘ Con^-ress (*laiin to re])r(‘sent tlie whole oi India. A(*adenii<‘ 
cliss(‘T‘tations alono- the Ti<»*id line< (»f the Conoress hriei could not 
assist discussions dt^sioaied t(» acconiinodatt' many cotiflict iji<jf ])oint>. 
oF view, ami in no res])e(d wa‘> Congress inability or unwillinj^iiess 
to fa<‘e realities moTc marked tha-Ji in dealino- witii th(‘ mijjoritit*-, 
(juestion. Formal imadin^s aiifl infoi nial ton versat ions ^A(*re all Ice 
nnavailin;^-, and after lint*** adjournments, tin* tliird ovt'r a ])eriod 
of h\e weeks, the Minoritu's '^uh-t'omnii t tee was ohIi^(*d to i epovt 
tailiii c* to M*acli a s(*ttl<‘uu‘iit. Mr. (iandlii steatliastly r(*fused to 
consid(M‘ a-ny pro]>osal foi separatt* electorate^ tor any community 
( \('ej)t < Ik* Muhammadan^, the Sikh^ and tin* fduopeans, and a^ 

re^ar<ls tin* d(‘j)r(*s-.ed clause*-, jn particular in-^iNted that tluw wei e 
Hindus and must he ke])t witliin tin* Hindu told. l)i'. Aml»edkai, 
tlu‘ s])okesman ot the de])r(*s‘^“d (dashes, was 1 (m 1 ]>y Mr. (huidhi's 
unvieldir.o- attitmh* into a definite demand lor se])a‘iaie eleidorates 
and tin* depr ssml (dasse^ wau Nupport(Ml ])y tiie o1 luu' minoritie-' 
oxcept tin* Sikhs. It is pos^jole that ^11 . (iandhi wauild liavt* hecui 
moi‘(‘ traidahh* to ^rnslim (daiins, hut with tin* lu'caktlown <d tin* 
neodt i;ji ions witli tin* other luiTiorith's tin* ess utial pf)in1s of diher- 
ence between the two major roni mu ml i(*s w(*re* ne\ei‘ tln\oln*d out. 

Idle (Munmunal (jiiestioii jm])in<»‘e'N on so maii\ aspects of tin* 
const it lit ional ]>roh1em tha*t tin* faihii e to reatdi aoaeement inevd- 
ahl\' ham|)ei‘ed tin* work of tin* (Vmt(‘rence as a w hob* ; tin* Muslim^ 
ioi* e>.am])lc r(*lus(Ml to commit tln*ms(*l\es on the basic (jin*slion oi 
res])onsihi I ity at the (d‘ntT*e until the minoiitiev pT»ihlem, and 
es]>e<‘iallv tln*ir own claims, were* settled. The h'ederal St rind lire 
r\)mmitt(*t‘ was thus unable to leatdi d(*finite comdusions on sUcJi 
important matters as the nature ot the federal executive and its 
relationship with the leeiMatuie, financial and ot ln‘r safi*^ ua.riF, 
and in fact most <d’ the (*ssurtial (*ii<‘umslanct‘s afle(din«j- tin* /listii- 
bution ot ])owers, althoueh thes(‘ siibp*(ds were dis(*ussed and the 
difH(*n]l and im])ortant (piestion of lederal finanei* was examined 
by a su})-Cd»mmittee. Another disturbing* in(lu(*n(*e was a o‘(Mn*raI 
election in Enodand of more than ii'^ual interest and ('xeitenn*nt. 
Those Hritish delegates who w(*re members of the IHmse of 
(Commons had to leave for their eoiistitnem'ies: and >0 iin])ortaiit 
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a domestic issue attracted much of the attention that would other- 
wivSe have ])een paid to the proceedings of the Conference. 

In spite of these difficulties however, the achievements of the 
second session of the Eound Table Conference, while in one respect 
iK^g-ative in character, were of definite importance. In the first 
place, the Prime Minister’s declaration of ihe 1st December made 
it clear that the British Government were sincerely and deter¬ 
minedly committed to the policy of federal responsibility subject 
to certain reservations and safeguards during a* period of transi¬ 
tion. This an]ioujic<^]nent was of special significance, for the new 
Xatioual Government included many Conservative minisiers, wln^re- 
as the Conseivativ e attitude at the first session of the Round Table 
Conference had been non-committal. It cannot be doubted tliat 
the reaffinnatioii by llu' jVationnl Governmeut of the policy 
adopted as a result of the first Round Table ('Onfercnce helped 
further to remove distrust of British intentions, and any step 
in this direction was a definite advance towards that mutual 
understanding on which alone the (‘onstitutional programme coidd 
hope to progress to success. Secondly, the second scvssion launched 
three committees on essential pre])a*ratory work, tw’o arising out of 
the financial survey contained in the report of the Recleral Struc¬ 
ture sub-CVunmittee on finance and the third to examine the fraji- 
(‘hise; while a fourth, a working commiitet' of the Conference, was 
to continue consultations in India and to keep in touch through 
ihe Viceroy with the British Governmeut. Thirdly, tlie fact tliat 
on the coinmunal question tlie second session like the first ended 
in an nvpasse em})hasized once again the depth and intensity of 
this root issue and thus paved the way for the tacit acceptance 
in manv (juaiters of the decision for wliich TIis Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment were eventiiallv obliged tf» assume responsibility. To antici¬ 
pate for the moment, without th(‘ removal of that great 
stumbling-block the third session of the Round Table Conference 
could not have rea^died the conclusions which supplied tlie frame- 
wwk of the White Paper. 

In th(‘ meantime developments in India had disturbed the calm 
which immediately followed Mr. Gandhi’s departure for London. 
In most provinces the situation had remained quiet, but in Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the ^Wth-West Frontier Province events 
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had moved so fast as to threaten the peaoe of India generally. We 
must deal with each of tliese three provinces in turn. 

In Tieiiga] tlie genera] situation arising out of the terrorist 
movement and tlie inflaniing of racial feeling had hecome progres¬ 
sively worse. After the assassination of Mr. (iarlieh on tlu^ 27th 
July tlie most sf)e(daeuhn' outragc‘s—and it is at the speriacular that 
the terrorist aims—were the following. On the 21st Augmst Mr. 
Cassels, commissioner of the Dacca division, was sliot and wounded 
in the thigdi. On the f"10th August K. 11. Ahsanullah, a Muham¬ 
madan ins]) 0 (*t.or of j)olice, was >hot dead Arhile watching a football 
match in Chittag()ng. Ills assailant was a young Hindu boy w’ho 
fired several shots before he was arrested. This outrage led to 
immediate r(‘prisals by loea-1 Muhammadans and a serious disturb¬ 
ance followed in which many Hindu shops were looted although 
fortunalelv there uas no loss of lite. ()n the 2Sth t )ctober Mr 
Durno, district mai istrat(‘ ot Dacca, was sliot and seriously iniiired 
and the nejct day, in Calcutta. Mr. Villiers, Ihesidcml of the 
l^luropean Association, wa-s similarly wounded < hi llic I4ih 
December Mr. Stcnauis, district magistiate of l'ip])<‘ra. wa'^ ^hot 
dead at (-omilla by two young Bengali girls. This crime .nousiul 
general horror, for the sex of the assassins and their incoherence^ 
to c*onsequences illustrated both the dee]> and far-icaching influence 
of the terrorist organizews and their callous unsc*ru])ulousne>s in 
the choice of agents. On the JOth !)(*eember an Indian witness 
iiaimal Asutosh Xeogi who had gixem (‘vidcmc-e in a terrorist case was 
shc^t dead. 

llacdal feeling was ])artic*ularly embittered hv the nnfortunate 
affair at the Hi jli detention c am]) on the IGth September, an absurd 
canard being circuilated to the effect that tbe incident bad been 
arranged by Europeans. Tbe facts w ere that Uvo sent l ies wdio 
were interfeied wdth by a number of political detenus gave fbe 
alarm and in the ensuing mfdee two of the detenus were killed b} tlie 
police guard. European feeling, greatly stirrcMl liy the murder 
(')f Mr. (jfarliek, w’as aroused still more hy the attempts on i\Ir. 
Durno and Afr. Yillicus and later hy the murder of Mr. Ste\ens, 
wJiile the Muhammadan community was gieatly indignant at the 
murder of the Chittagong inspector. In this dangerous state of 
tension the possihilliy of reprisals was very real. The Govern¬ 
ment were vehemently criticised on the ground that enough w^as 
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not heinn* done io stamp out ihe ieiroii-^t movement. Aetnally the 
position Avas one of ^'Tave anxiei^^ 1o tlie local (fovernmenl, for ii 
wa^ difficult to penetrate tlie veil ot secrt'cy bcdiind Avliicli tlie 
terioj'ists worked and still mole diffi(‘ull to ron‘S(‘e and prevent 
spei In* ulai- but isolated oulraiies. Jbit tlu' time bad cbanly arrived 
tnr the takiiio-oj special poweis. t hi tlie ‘JDlli (tctolxu' an ordinance 
was pi omulii'atcd w iileniiiij^- the scope ol the Hen^al (himiual Law 
.tVineiid niciit Act wliich j)?‘o\i(h*s tni theariesl and dct<*nt ion uilhout 
trial ot teiioiists. A niindxM ol ari(*sN wc'rc at onc(‘ made iindei 
the lU'W o!’diiianc(‘ and it was hoped that tli(‘ extended powers 
A\lii(h it had confeiied A\ould eaxMlK ^^t i (Ui^then tln‘ hands ot the 
local (ioviuiinnoit. (hi the* -»i)th XoAtonlxo another ordinance anus 
]) roniuli>-at(Ml juovidine foi tlu* ^ptMMlno tilal ot teiaoiist oitene(*s and 
laci 1 1 1 at 1 n<>‘ coinbim‘d ci\il and niilitaiv o]noation^ in the (Miitta- 
i»'oi,n- di^tnct. As regards the lattto, it will Ix' renienihei ed that in 
Apiil Ihdh a w (d 1-01 e‘a n i>^ed leiiorist raid wa< made on the ainmury 
at ('ll it1a,L»<'iio‘. Sev(‘rai (d tin' raideis leniained at laiuc and weie 
1 Hs|>,ni^ible loi a niimbei <d jdot'- to «i-.>>a^'Nma((‘ (io\ eriimont oiHceis. 
Tlh‘A succeeded in esiablishino almost a leioai o| tenoi in the 
di-'tiict, loi I hose w ho w (0 mO iiisympatliN with them wmeatiaid 
to ii'ive information (d tludi mo\onimits. ('ertain nationalist s(‘c- 
tioiis ol the press e\aeo(*ia(ed th(,‘-e pi‘o\ isions o| Ihi' ordiname as 
amountino to a state ot martial law and in\eiohed in hm‘ki)(‘\ed 
terms a^'aiiist “ repr(‘s-,ion ; but in point ot tact the\ wtoa* lai 
Irom ii’eiieral in naturt* and confimMl to wliat-anv riiilit-minded 
citizen niU'^t repaid as es-.mit lal, iianndA'. the a, pj)i i hmision ot those 
resjuMisible bu* tht‘ ('h it ta^ioiin- outra^’e 

in the Tnited ProAinces the committi'e (d‘ the I a‘i>'isla t ive 
('oiiiKol a})])omted to advis* on the (piestion oi adjustinjj: rent and 
tx'veniie to tin* tall in jirices imU e:nly in Aueusl. A jiroiniinuit 
membm- (d tin* (‘on<»'i'e-s was invited to s(‘r\(^ on th<‘ (‘omniittee but 
laili'd to a(‘c(‘])t the invitation until the committi'e had ]u-acti- 
callv com])leted its labours. The local (Tovernment accejited 
in substance tin' unanimous pi(»posals made by tin' conimitt(‘e, 
and th(' remissions eonseipumtly ordered amounti'd to IN. 1,00 
lakhs (d‘ re\enue invol\ino* reductions in r(mt ol Hs. 1,10 
lakhs. The ^’ein'ral intention of the ni*ders was to reduce rents 
(subject to c(‘rtain limitations') to the level of those ])r('vailinp' 
about 1000 when prices Avere much the same as in I0."11. The 
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Cou^’iess wliile lakino- tlie credit lor these remissions lield that tJiey 
were inadeipiate s])e(*ially in the Allahabad district and 

fdaiined remissions of ahout l{s. K) orores amount inn- to an all 
round redmdion of rent hy (iO-TO per <ent. They also (lemand(Ml 
iliat all arrears ot rent shfjuld he remitted and iurlher that tenants 
e\ ict(‘d on a( (‘ount ol non-[)aym(Mit of rtmi should l>e reiU'^taii‘d. 
A])art from tin' fact that except in two or thr<‘e districts evi(ii<>i,> 
of t(*nants liad not heen aho\c normal and that the arieais ol icni 
wei(* <lue to a very apj)recial)le exttmt h> Conn-ress anitation, hojh 
tliesc ])r(>])osit ions laised dirhcnlt and com pJ icat t‘(i isslicn Avhah 
would lu»Ae i‘e(|nired len‘^^|ation to oivc them (‘ll*e(‘t. Tlic local t iov- 
ernment's position was that it had dom‘ its hest, aided and ad\ i‘'(‘d 
h\ the committee oi the Len-i^lative Council, to relieve the (ulti- 
vators ol the hurdeJi (*reat(‘(l hy the slump in })ric(‘s and tlial hewmd 
tliis th(‘y were pr('])ared to <*onsidei' exce])t ional (*as(*s in which the 
measures already ordered min*ht not atloi'd adenjuate i*elief. 1 Inline* 
the ])ei'Jod ot tliese nee-ot ia t ions hoth (Tovernnumt officials and 
landlords had lieen suhjectiul to a deliberate campaien ol \ ilific a- 
tion hoth in the jiress and from the platiorm and hetween tiie -Ird 
August and th(.‘ 8th ( )ctolu*r the local (tovernment is^iumI no le^-- than 
14 (*ommun i<jiies contradicting- baseless a*! lee-at ions ot the op[U‘ession 
of tenants on the pait of officials and zamindars. Tln^ inhment 
coiisetjuenc(*s of the Cone-ress aeitation w'cre reveal(*d clearly mioueh 
when in ()ctoher the Allahabad District Cone-i-e^^ (Vunmittee a^ked 
the ProviiK-ial Cone-ress Committt^e for permission to start a no-ta\ 
camjiai^n. Botli ^li-. ({andhi (then in Tjondon) and the Cono-ress 
AV orkine- (\)mmittee were consulted hut in the lesult full disi-ietion 
>vas left to the ProAuncial Cone*ress (Nimmittee headed Iia^ Pandit 
JahaAA'ar Tial ^Stdiru, AVhile the discussions with the (lovernment 
w-er(‘ still ])r()(*eedin”' the ProAuncial (\)no‘i-ess (\)innnttee passed a 
resolution authorisiiie- the Allahabad l)istri<*t (Vnio-ress C\)mmittee 
to advise tenants and reA^enne j)ayers to withhold the j)ayment of 
rent and reAcmue, and soon afterwa-rds definitely samdioned a no¬ 
rent C4inipai^>:n in four distrhds. This was at once followed by 
overt action in ])ursuance of the resolution and similar action Avas 
threatened in other districts. Clearly the ]o(‘al (xoA^erninent could 
no lonpfer stay its hand. It claimed to hiwe exercised the utmost 
patience and forbearanct* in dealinpf during* the previous month 
with intensive and provocative ])ropaf2fanda and Avas iioaa’ fac*ed 
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with a situation which without the use of special measures would 
speedily have passed out of control. Accordingly on the 14th 
Dec ember the United Provinces Emergency Powers Ordinance was 
j)romulgated and was immediately extended to the aflected districts. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru was arrested on the 26th Deceml)er. 

Events had also developed into a crisivS in the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. The lull in political activities in tlie early days ot 
Sept.em])er wa^s soon ])roken by the return of Khan Abdul (ihattar 
Klian from ljom]»ay wliere lie iiad been authorised by the (k)ngres8 
Working Committee to lead the Congrovss movement in tlie frontier 
])rovince and to reorganize' the A'outh League as an integral part 
of the Congress organization under the name of tlie Frontier Pro¬ 
vincial Jirgah (in other words the Frontier Provincial Congress 
Committee). Towards the close of the inonth j)icLeting increased 
markedly. It was estimated that in Peshawar as many as 900 
Ked Shirt picketers were employed of whom some dOO w(‘re on 
duty at one time. J^icket reliefs marched through the city in 
formations of about 50 and this display of organization and the 
behaviour and character of the picketers themselves tended to inti¬ 
midate both the publii* and the shopkeepers. During October the 
situation in most districts exce])t Peshawar improved. There were 
internal dissensions among the leaders and some indications of 
distrust of Klian Al)dul (xhatfar Khan’s ])olicy among the j)eople, 
altliougli he Avas often able during his flying tours to rekindle 
enthusiasm by his impassioned ])ro])ag'anda. In the Peshawar 
district however the situation grew j)rogressively worse. Numerous 
meetings were held and processions organized and Ked Shirt leaders 
began to set an exam])le of refusing to pay land revenue; one of 
them was a nephew of Khan Abdul (xhatfar Khan. It beciirne 

necessary in certain places to prohibit meetings under section 144 

of the Criminal Procedure Code, but these orders were either 
deliberately defied by Kha*n Abdul GhafFar Khan or evaded by 
holding religious meetings in mosques at which political speeches 
were made. His speeches became more and more inflammatory, 
seditious and racial in tone and he' never ceased to exhort his 

followers to jirepare for the renewal of the coming struggle. At 

a meeting on the 1st November he declared that the aim and object 
of his organisation was “ to liberate the country from the foreign 
yoke At the conclusion of many of his meetings the Bed Shirts 
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marched away in column with banners Hying and drums beating. 
During the couise of his tours he was received in many villages 
by gatherings of Red Shirts lining the road. A Red Shirt camj) 
was set up in tlie Peshawar district early in December, tents being 
pitched and parades and ma^nmavres held in militaiy style. 
Attempts were also made to extern] the Red Shiit movement across 
the border into the tribal areas, and infiammatf)ry j)amphlets were 
distributed in Swat territory wdth the o})j(‘ct of stirring up dis¬ 
affection against its rub*r. The J*rime Minister’s announcement 
of the 1st December promising early constitutional reforms in the 
province was received with general satisfaction by the iittelligentsia 
but evoked no response Prom Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. On 
the contraiy his s])eeches became more hostile in tone and lii-. 
preparations for an early renewal of the stjuggle, including the 
dev(doj)ment of the Red vShirt f)rganization, moi'e j)rouounced. 
t)n the b2th December, in a sj)eech which shows clearly enough 
his connection w'ith the (’ongress, he said, people complain 
against me for having joined the CV)ngr(»ss by selling my own 
nation. The Coiigress is a national and not a Hindu body. I'he 
Congress as a body is w^orking against the British. The British 
nation is the enemy of the t^ongress and the Pathans. T have 
therefore joined it and made common cause with the Congress 
to get rid of the British ”, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
brother refused the invitation to the Chief ('oinmissioner's durbar 
fixed for the i22nd December at whi<*h it was generally known an 
important pronouncem<‘nt w ould be made in regard to the introduo 
tion of the reforms. On the 2()th December, two days before the 
durbar, a meeting of the Frontier l^rovincial Congress Committee 
resolv(‘d that the Prime Minister’s announcement was unsatisfac¬ 
tory, that the object of the Red Shirt organization was to attain 
complete independence, that the All-India Congress Committee 
should be asked to put an end to the Irwin-Gandhi settlement, and 
that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan should proceed to Bombay to 
discuss with Mr. Gandhi plans for the resumption of civil disobe¬ 
dience. It was also resolved to hold a mass meeting on New^ 
Tear’s Day at which Ihe Congress flag would be unfurled. Pre¬ 
parations were speedily put in train to make this ceremony an 
impressive demonstration of Red Shirt strength and prepared¬ 
ness. In the face of this menace to orderly government it w^as 
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obviously impossible io (‘online aclion within limils of 

-ti'dinni N l;n\ , and nn tlie LMtb Deetonber ( (M tain oidiiunices 
V ere pi-oinulijiited and ii])]>lied to tlie ])rovin(*(». Klitni Alxliil 
(ilmbar Kban and otlier leader^ were arrested by surprise on 
the nij[i*ht of tlie ‘J4lli and I he Peshawar district \Nas (xaoipied 
by six mobile columns. AVilli the exc('])tion ot a disturbance on 
the ‘Jbth DeceinlxM* when a lar^e and disorderly crowd liad io be dis- 
])ersed by lorce the Pesiiawar district was s]X‘(‘di]\ liroiiu'iit ninhu 
(‘onti'ol and in the last week of tlu^ month close upon lbs. 1 lakh 
was 1 (‘allied in land r<^\enu<‘. A seiious disturbaiua* how(*ve] 
occiuhmI in Kidiat on tlu^ 'Jtith l)«*cemb<M- when 1ar^(‘ crowds (^vichuit- 
ly Ixmt on tor(‘inL;- ;mi (uitrv into tin* cantonment resolutop rt‘fusf*d 
to dis])(*rsi‘ de>])ite a wai-nin^- and ])<‘is(mal a])p(*al from tin* l)e])uty 
( dmmissKuicT'. I’heir beha% ioui became increasi nyl\ tui'biilenl, 
the arri*st ot tin* l(*ader'^ wa-^ r<*'N!‘'ted and sioin*'« w (‘ic* throN\n at th» 
t]'oo[)s. It be(‘ann‘ in*(e->^ary 1 ln*i't*toc{* to dispiM'^o the ciowtU and, 
(»w iiiu' to the resistance ofter(*d. to resoi t to fire*, 1-4 ])(‘isotis b«*in^‘ 
killed and some -»0 wounded beifne the situation was broimht und(*r 
conttol. ddn* area from which tin* majorit\ (d the demonstrators 
bad bet*n draw n was \i>ite<l the Ji(*xt da\ by local oflicals w ln‘n tin* 
vdllacers admitted their lault and promist*d to abandon tin* b*ed 
Shirt ino\enn*nt. khoni this point tin* n<Mn*ral sjiuation was bi*ou^‘ht 
uinh*r (Muitrol. 

Ill the (oncludinc' months oi the year communal l(*nsion cfinti- 
nued to bt* acute* and almost general t hi'oiic*hotit India and in many 
]daces the local authorities were* constantly on tin* ale*rt to preveni 
actual disturbances, which so olten arise* from some* trivial (*ause*. 
An illustration of this elancoi-ous state ol tension was pi*o\ ided in 
])eia Jsmail Khan, a town in the* AOrfh-Wt*st h'rontie'i* Pro\'iine, 
em the* PJth August. A y<^»ry eudinaiw epiarrel betw«‘<‘n a Hindu 
she)pke(*per a-nel a Muhammadan e'listomer, in tin* course* ol which 
tlie former is said to liave abuseel the Projihet, led within a few 
ininutes to a viedeiit ceuumunal not in whieh se\'e*ii ]K‘rsous were 
kille*d and many injured, and loeitino iunl ince‘neliarism hecame 
c-eneral. Immediately after this disturbance connuunal tensie)ii 
almost leaclied breakin^’-])oinl in twx) other jilaces in tlie* same dis¬ 
trict following* attem])ts to fire Hindu bouses and a ITinelu fem])le. 
It was also not w'itliout its repercussions in the Punjab where the 
bitter relations between the two major communities were ^iven y 
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peculiar and iinex])ef*ted linn l>v evenis in Kaslnnir. As we liave The 

seen tlie riot at Srinagar an the lolli Jiilv excited widespread 

*. , . . ^ . agitation* 

sympathy anion^’ Indian Muslim^ with the claims of iheii* Kashmiii 
co-relio-ionist^. TliivS feidinj^' was n'kindhal hy ren(‘wed distiirh- 
ances in Kaslimii* towards the end of SeplconlxM-. 4Mie main 
direction of the an’itation ^*radiially fell into llie hands of the 
Ahrar-i-lslam Ihn'ty, an oro*anization whicli came into ])r‘ominem t* 
tollowino* conference at Laliore early in -Inly. Altlioiieli com- 
])o,sed lai’o'ely of tlio^e who had loimerly su])poi’led the Coneaess 
tlie conteience repudiated both ('on^»‘res>, and Xationalist Muslim^ 
ami adoj5te<i n* <h‘linit(‘h communal ]>]atfni*m. (hamK 

of demo!i>1 1 'a t oi N / w er(* ni-oaiiiyed lor ilie pui’po^e of entry into 
Kaslimir teia-itoi-v with th(‘ <»]>|ect ot hrin^-ni^ pie'--’t.re on the 
Diirhai’. So ])n]>ular did tlnX mo\ement hecome that il'^ ormanal 
object of N\'mpat h isin^i witti Kashmiii L‘‘i*ie\a ncc> t^mded to 1 k‘ ovm- 
laid ])y its w idei ajipieciat ion a^ e\ idema* <d tlie powm' of Miis- 
linm to oiyaii i'/(‘—always a useful fa<*ult\ in tlie constitutional 
held I he danjiei tliat these im ursions from tin* Pun jah mi^dit 
lead t<' fresh (listiirhances in lCashmii\ whert* communal notiiie* had 
hroken out aeain on tin* tjnd and -Ird Xovmnher. was \er\ leal. A‘*- 
eoidipnly on the ftli Xovendier an ordinance was promiil^»‘att‘d 
whi(h 'r-tve the Punjah (iovernment jiower to (h‘al with while 

still in ihinjah teiritorx and so pn*vent their ineress into Kashmir. 

In sj)ije of this howev.'i tiie m<*\enH‘nt expanded lapidly in the 
hr^t hall of Xoxemher when the averaj^e daily niimher ot j)ersons 
arie'.ltMl undej tin* ordinanee was hetw(»(‘n lift) and LMK). Mme un¬ 
scrupulous propauanda tactics hejiaii to he adopted. Yilitication 
in the press ot the jail administration and the puhlication oi 
accounts of ati'cadties alleaed to have heeii committed on jdtha 
})risoners became common. 1'hese tactics tended to create some re¬ 
sentment ae-ainst the tio\'t‘riiment in |dac(*s wheii* the issue had 
jireviously bt*en reearded as one la*twt*«Mi tin* Muliammadans and 
the Kashmir Durbar. Hut the most stnuous feature ot the move- 
nuuit was the embittermeut ot eomniunal feeline*. irindu alarm at 
ihe success and streiie-th of this Muhammadan organization w’as re¬ 
flected in several lareely attended meetine*s held at Lahore durinu’ 
November and December when the s])eeeln‘S delivered were definite¬ 
ly anti-Muslim. The Maharajah of Kashmir wuis uiyred U) deal 
firmly wdth Muslim agutation and there was some talk of retaliatory 
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Hindu action in Muslim States. TLroiigliout these months the 
situation was tlie cause of mucli anxiety to the runjah Government 
and Ihe dangerous siale of communal feeling was again illustrated 
at the end of ihe year ])y an outbreak in Lahore. A dispute 
arose ))eiween Hindu proce.ssionisis and Muha*mniadan shopkeej>ers 
and in ihe fight that ensued a Muhannnadan youth was stubbed 
and eventually dit‘d of his injuries. This led to a riot oii the 
^Tth December in M]ii<‘h ;2'') ])ersons wer(‘ injiir<‘d, three of them 
fatally. 

hardly to be e\])e<‘ted th;it th(‘ action whicli the Govern* 
bre^down nient liad been torched to take to maintain control in the United 
fh’ovinces and the Tsorth-West Frontier Vrovince ^^ould be regarded 
as justihahle by the f^>ngre^s Working Committee, although that 
action would have been am]>ly warranted mucli earli(‘r and was 
])()stponed to definite danger-])oint solely in the interests oi ])reserv- 
ing' the Delhi settlement. The plain tiaith of llie matter was that 
Ml the al)seiice of ^D’. (iandhi's restraining influeiua* those (\)»igU‘s> 
h‘aders of the left wing who had not been altogether satisfied with 
the pact ’’ had tended more and more to follow their own incli¬ 
nations. Another indication of this umontrcdlable restl(‘ssness was 
the resolution passed by the Ibmgal Urovincial Cfmgress f'ommittee 
early in December demanding the intensive boycott of all Hritish 
g’oods, in flagrant disregard of the express terms of the Delhi settle¬ 
ment. Mr. Gandhi airi\ed iii Jlombay on the i?8th December to 
find the Congress Working Committee awaiting him with some im¬ 
patience and most of its members, it was generally believed, in 
favour oi the immediate resum])tion of civil disobediem e. 
^fr. Gandhi however first ap]>roached the Viceroy. The correspon¬ 
dence that ensued wmi^s so important and has been givcm siudi 
])rominence in certain quarters that it must be described in some 
detail; it is also reproduced in full as an a])pendix* to this report. 
On the 29th December Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram to the Viceroy 
in wdiich ho referred to the ordinances recently promulgated in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province, find concluded T do not know^ whether I am to 
regard these as indications that friendly relations between us 
are closed or whether you exj)ect me still to see you and 
receive guidance from you as to course I am to pursue in ad- 


* Page 231. 
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'vising* Congress In liis reply on the -Slst December the Viceroy 
described briefly the circumstances which had led the (Government 
to take special measures in the three pjovimes in (jueslioii. lie 
was willing to see Mr. Gandhi if, as he Inqjed, the latter had no 
personal share in responsibility for oi- appivned of (Vmgress acti¬ 
vities in the I'luted Provinces and the ^'oitli-Webt Prontier l^ro- 
vinct^ and emjdiasized tliat lie would not le* ])re]>ai'^d to i]j'>cii>^ the 
measure.- whicli it liad liecn found n(‘re^-ai v to take. In his lejjly 
dated tlu^ Isl Tanuar\' JMr. (landhi .slated that lie could not jvpu- 
diate his colleiUgues in ad\ance. travelled llie alleged facts on 
which the (Toveriiment justified their action in tlie United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Portli-West Prontier Province, denounced the llen- 
g'al ordinances as legalised (lovernnu'iit terrorism foiwvarded 
a resolution of the Congress Working (r'ommittee sketching a ])lau 
of civil disobedience, and concluded that ‘‘ if IIis Exoellem y thinks 
it w^orth wdiile to see me operation of the resolution would lie sus¬ 
pended pending our discussion The Committee's resolution 
dismissed the Prime ^Minister’s declaration of the 1st December as 
wholly unsutisl'actory and iiiade(|uate " and declared tliat 
nothing short of com]>let(‘ indejiendencc (arrying full conirol 
over defence and external atfairs and finance with sucli safeu’uards 
as may he demonstraldy necessary in tli(» intei'csts of tlu^ nation 
can i)c r gardtMl hy the Congress -a*tisfai'torv . Tlu* res.dution 
also indi(;a1(ul that unless the Vi(‘cro\ re(‘onsidertul Lis telegram, 
grant(‘d adeijuate rcdief in re.spect ol the oidinanccs, left free scope 
to tlic ('ongress to jirosecute its claim tor complete independence 
in any future negotiations, and pending the attainment of inde¬ 
pendence carried on the administration of the country in 
consultation with ])opular representatives, civil disobedience would 
be revived. Iteplying on the 2iid January the \ iceroy observed 
that ‘‘ no Gov^eriiment, <*onsistenf wdth the discharge of their 
responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be imposed 
under the menace of unlawful action by any political organi¬ 
sation and added that the Government (*ould not accept the 
implications of Mr. Gandhi^s view^ that their policy should be 
dependent on his jiidg’ment as to the necessity of measures which 
had been taken after the most careful and thorough consideration 
of all the facts. In bis re])ly of the 8rd Taniiary Mr. Gandhi 
adhered to liis position and assured the Government '' that every 
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eiuleavour will Le made on pari of Congress lo eaiTV on llie slruo^le 
willioul mali(‘e and in sirielly jioji-violenl niaiiiHM* . llie ci\il 
disohedieiKH' movemeni was llnn'cmpon lONived. 

Tlie course taken l>y IIh» A'iceroy and lli(‘ (lovernmeiil ol India 
at (lii.N crisis undouhlodly recei\ed a laroe in(‘asur(‘ ot ])ul»lic 
support. lUil a deal oi criiicisin was dii'ected against tlie 

Vi(*eroy’s refusal to ii‘i\e Mr. (iandlii an unconditional inters'ew, 
and altl)()uo-li exprt‘<^(‘d lar^(‘iy 1»\ (’on^!t*s.s .su})port(‘rs ^^a‘• al-o 
littered l)\ rej )resenta( i\cs of other schools of thoii<»'hi. Thib 
criticiMu ]io>\e\ei* doe.s not fully apjireciate the (io\ern nienl 
position. It wa'^ inij)o>>ihle to ii'^ard Mr. (iandhi as otloM* than 
a re])r(‘sentative of the (’(mt!-re.ss \\hos(‘ cas(» lie had rectmih 
arii'ued in fjondon and on wllo^e hehal! lie wislied to set' the 
A icerov. T'nless iht'itdore Mr. (la-ndhi was jirt'pared to dissot lait* 
himseir from (''ono-ress aidivilie^ tin* issm* was jilainly iIiin; 
wlit'lht'r tli(‘ \’ic(‘roy was to diseiiss with the ('on^aess represtmtai) vt‘ 
the measui‘t‘s he had I'ound n(‘ce■^saJ•y to takt' a;^’ain>>l (hmo'rt'>s 
Jict ivii ie.s, while those activitit's w toe still heino* pursued. In tin' 
T^nitt'd I^rovinces a no-ta\ campaign was ht'in^’ ])rost‘cut(*d; in 
th<‘ Xorth-W’eNt k'rotitit'i Frovinct* the situation wa>s still critual; 
in Jhuio’al tlit^ h»cal (roverntnent w<*i(‘ (*ima<»’ed in an (‘\actine- fiLiht 
a^-ainst the tturorist moiement. (d-arli any discussion ol iht* 
m(‘asures that wt'i't' la'in^'' (‘luplov t'd in ihest' ]ir(oince> wouhl lia\(‘ 
('rented a leelino- of insecurity and uncertainty at a time when 
cii'c'umstances dtuiianded that both action and policy should he 
une({uivocal. The jirecipitatt* action of Mi. (iandhi's 1 ituitt'iianls 
had in sliort jdaced him in a position in wliicli (‘itlu'i' lie must 
renouina* or the (fo\ ernnuMit must countenance their activities, 
dearly the (loviuiiment could not do the latter; Mi’, (iandhi was 
not jirepared to do the former. 

The Government lost no time in explainini^’ their position. On 
the 4th January 1932 they puhlished a statement which presents 
in restrained but convineinfj- lano-ua^e an unanswerable indictment 
of Confrress judicy and activities since the Delhi settlement. As 
w’e have seen, the settlement was concluded with the express object 
of giving the Congress an opportunity of taking part in further 
constitutional discussions, following the unambiguous statement of 
constitutional policy made by the Prime Minister at the close of 
the first Round Table Conference and overlooking the declaration 
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ill fa^<)l;r of iiidepoiHleiioti made 1a’ tl»e (’ou^'i'ess in ])eeeiij])ei’ 

Hu{ all local (;io\'(MJiii)(^JiIs and tlie (lONerument of India liiol 

observed the l<*rins of 1 Ih‘ sellleiioMii and .s])ared no ei^'o]*t io nm in- 
lain ])eac('fnl condilions, t!i(‘ ^*eneral lieiid of rf)ijo-iess ])o]i( v sijj(*e 
Hk* scUl(Miienl liad been niarkc‘fl l)y Hvo definite and miscliie-eous 
fcatni(‘>. Tbe firsi ua> an oiy;anized altemj)T to utilize* llic settle- 
nitmt a> a meaic'^ (<1 joe^paiat jon lor furtloM- conlljct. AVr lia\e 
ali'<‘ad'' seM']] liov\ 1 !o ])i i*|>a i a I nni" ba^d beem opciiU e arn^Ml <‘ii ; 
liovv stre‘S'^ bad laid on (be* < on'-ol i da t ion of ibe* ('()norc^> 

tieni in I'ui'al ai('a> and bow to tin's end tlio (‘conom ic .situation liad 
b(‘(‘n vi ii'orousj y tXj)loited: bow' Kliaii Abdul (ibaftar Klian (it^coo- 
niz(*d by the (\)nores',j bad fonuuittMl a rc'ved u t ionary niovem(‘in in 
t lu* Aoitb-Wcst I ronlie*! IM-o\ln<a* aial bow* in tin* I’uitiMl Vl(>vin('e^ 
a uo-it-nt canipai^'U bad la on >tait(‘d while* the Hound Ta])le ( on- 
ference* was \ (‘t in .ses'^i(>ll. d'be second {*'aturc oi tpoin-y 
bad been the e\j>hutation of the .s(*t t lem(‘nt for lb<* ])urposo of 
au^anentino; tlio ])restioe of (’onoro','. ami oi s<M inini:' for its n>c*]n- 
bers a [)rivih‘^’(*d posMion. 'Tbis bad l>ct i- ])V tin* pei^i^tont 

advocacy of (lanns wbnb. it a<Iinilt(Mj. would liavc nn^aiit the 
fetteiino- of (lovt'rn ineiit diseiHuion in tlio ina i ntenain e* of ]i\ a and 
orde*i’: the i (*co< 4 ‘ii it'on of ('onjir<*s', a^ a body w’bo^o ad\ i( e* niu>i be 
a«‘(a‘})t(‘d in iuatter> ri'latin^* to land r(*\enue an<l rt‘nt ; the ]>la( ing 
of ineniber.> oi the (’onort‘>> who otteiided aj^anist the law in a 
tavourahle [lo.sition lii ceuufiarison with otiier meinboi> ot the pub¬ 
lic; and o(*ii(*rall\ would have iinjilied that the Cono-ios^ as 

(‘iitith'd to more iavourabh* tr(*atment than was ac'corded by (h»v- 
eriiment to aiiv other a'^sociarion and constitutiMi an intermediary 
betvveen the (lox eminent and (In* people. Flirt ln*rmore, at the 
elose of the year (lie (\)n^ress definitely lejeeted tin* in‘w statement 
of ])olicy contained in the Ihiine Minister's declaration ed the 1st 
J)(‘cend)er ainl under tin* sjiecific threat of a general renewal ot civil 
disobedience asked the (toverninent ol India to acce])t conditions 
vvliieh would have made Mr. (Tanillii tlie arbiter of measures neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance ot law^ and order and have left the 
Congress free to ]>ursue their subversive activities as seemed fit to 
them. Tliey further demanded as the price of their co-operation 
free scope to prosecute tlieir claim to eomjtlete independence. In 
these (dreuinstaiH'es there could be no shadow’ of doubt where 
responsibility for the breakdown of the settlement lay. l^lainly. 
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as they at once annouiiced the Government liad no alternative but 
to reject these demands and take all measures necessary to combat 
civil disobedience. In doing* so they were figliting not only their 
own battle but also that of all future governments; for civil dis¬ 
obedience claimed by Mr. Gandhi to be an elective substitute lor 
violence or armed revolution is clearly a menace to any form ol 
government, British or Indian. The jesolute suppression of civil 
disobedience together with tlie vigorous ])rosecution of the coiisli- 
tutional policy of His Majesty’s Govern men t com{)rise that dual 
policy which has since been consistently followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Before proceeding with the second half of our review we must 
give some account of tlie rebellion in Burma in 1931. The opening 
events of the rebellion were described in our last report. It first 
broke out in the Tharrawaddy district at the end of December 1930 
and had appreciably spread by the beginning of the jieriod with 
which we are dealing. Primarily political and not economic in 
origin, it reflected various features rather than flowed from any 
single cause. There is little doubt that it began as a definite 
attempt to overthrow the Government in a district specially selected 
by reason of a tradition of contumacy dating back to the time of the 
Burmese Kings. The Burmese villager is excitable in tem])era- 
ment and is generally ready to listen to any plausible tongue. 
Open rebellion headed by a pretender in the person of tlie mysteri¬ 
ous Saya San made an immediate apjieal, while a child-like faith 
in chaims and magic left no doubt of invulnerability against the 
foe. The spread of the rebellion was due mainly to itinerant 
yhongijis (Buddhist monks) whose preachings against the Govern¬ 
ment were helped by unprecedented economic depression and a 
growing feeling of nationalism. The latter, emerging from the 
political ferment that followed the Great War and quickened by 
the political enquiries of the Statutory Commission and by the 
separation controversy, has tended to assume a racial bias not only 
against Indians, as shown in the disturbances of 1930 and 1931, 
but also against Eurojieans and Ohinese. 

The main rebellion area (‘om])rising five contiguous districts 
may be described as tlie middle stretch of liower Burma running 
north and south along the lower reaches of the Irrawaddy. A sixth 
generally affected district })ulges to the east from this central 
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fctrelch. (ieogiaj)iii(*al leatiires played an iiiiporlaiit part, for this 
hinterland reg’ion is Hanked on either side by a range of hills, tbe 
lower slopes of which are covered with jungle arid, providing an 
adjiiirable natural retreat for the rebels, served to prolong their 
defiance of the (jovernnienh ]ly contrast, in ()])en cultivated 
country the rebellion never suc(‘eeded in esta])lisliing itself. It was 
(junkly stamped out in the Irrawaddy delta area; and the Hat 
country on the east l)ank of that river was le.s^ the home tlian the 
hunting gjound of rebel bands. 

Perhaps the most reniai kable feature of the rebellion was tat- General 
tooing. Freely resorted to as a charm conferring invuJnei'aojlity the rebellion, 
Hg;nnst the risks of war, it was an unfailing portent of trouble in 
ire^h areas. Ilebels were tatioo(‘d with tbe word ‘ (jdloii \ re- 
pre‘^enting tlie fa])uh)us bird of Hindu mythology whicli d(‘>troys 
tile or snake, the embhun (d* the foreij^ner. I’he ‘ <j(ilon 

wa*' finis in itself a symbol of vietory over the llritish, and the 
rebels were sometimes styled the ‘ galon army The glamour of 
their magic is admirably conveyed by tbe following rendering of 
a Jlurniese charm : — 

Steal gold from tlie pagodas, fine, l>rigbt gold. Kefine 
it in the fire and repeat tbe magic words in tbe bouse, on 
the lonely ])atb, before the lucky star, at the jiagodas; repeat 
ihein a thousand times save one. Consecrate the water; 
draw the circle of tlie flying galon. Put it under the left 
arm. Xo harm will befall thee, safe and invulnerable.’’ 

Another notable general feature ol the rehellion Avas the secrecy 
ui its prejiarations. This wa.s particularly imwked in (lit* Tliaria- 
waddy district, where the initial outbreak took the local authori¬ 
ties eom])letely by surjirise, and bad been a feature of previous 
risings. In auotber res])eet also history rejieated itself. Tlie 
rebellion usually opened in its various areas with a murderous out¬ 
rage, the prelude to a phase in whi<di tlie rebels confident of 
victory and as yet unchecked did not seek to avoid open engage¬ 
ments with Government forces. Two or three rcA^ersals however 
usually led to the adoption of guerrilla tactics and the rebellion 
became less a question of dealing with organized resistance on a 
lai'ge scale tbaii with innumerable small gangs who lived on the 
couiitrv and imjU’ovised a remarkably effective system of intel¬ 
ligence Tills pha^-’e was little more than a succession of dacoi- 
ties in AAdiich arms and ammiirition were particularly sought as 
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l) 0 (>ty; ]ocid IjjhI chiinirters took full adviintaoe of tlie ])()ssil)ilitieN 
f)f loot and weie s\\ej)i into Ike rebel ^‘anos; the terror-strieken 
vil]a”-e]\^ \v(ue ati’aid 1o ^’iNe liiforjiiation of lehel movements to the 
autlionties and in sf)nie (‘ases ])oii^-ht immiinitv from daeoity hy 
})ayin»- th(‘ l)lackmail l(‘vied hy llie lehels. 

vSa\a^‘e (*ru(‘lt\ and wanlon murder were also features of (lie 
risiii< 4 ‘. An old w(unan nu'eliii^- a r(*]>el ‘^‘an<»’ was <hot hy order oi 
th(‘ l(*ader la^eause the encounter was considered a had omen. A 
(djin vil]a^(‘ was ])Ui-n( down and every inhahitant massacred— 
man. woman a?id ctidd—])ecanNC I In* Chins had heen actively loyal 
Id tlie (iovernm(‘nl. Many villa^-e headmen w'er(‘ delil>'^ralely 
muidered as ])ari ot a d(‘finite j>olicy to hampei* the administration 
and tlie collection of revenue. 

Spread ofthe Turnino* now to the course oi the ri'hellion. hy >\|)ril it liad heen 

April to June. Vaniethin hut was no nio](‘ tlnaii held in che(‘k in 

Thariawaddy, Tfiseln and Ilenzada, tlu‘ districts formin^^ the 
^oiiiIkm'u ])]ocIv oi wliat we hav(‘ described as the r(d)elIion area, 
hiom luMe it spi'ead muihwards and suddenly broke out in tln‘ 
Thayctiiixo distiict in Aj>ril and in tlie Pronie district in May, 
(ausino- considerable rm\i(‘tv to tin* local (Tovernnuuil ; tor once 
estahliv}i<‘d in this area the rchdlion nn’e'ht easih lia\c (‘.xtmided 
further north to Cpper Burma with its vast sti-etclies oi juno*le 
In Thayetmyo tin' risine- o[)ei‘cd on tlie iDth A])ril with an atta(‘k 
on a headmen’> conlertmc*. oiu- headman heine- lirutallv murdered, 
a*nd within the next iew^ w(‘el<.s then' wme foui- en^aotunents with 
lehel hands varyin^^* in stn'iijrth from Ihd to 400. ()n each occasion 

tljf‘ insnroeiits weic roiitc'd with nunn»ron,s casualties. Idie ene-ap'- 
meiit on tlie 7th .Afay was remarkahle for tin' patlu'tic confidi'in*!' 
dis])layed !)>' tlie rehels in the efficacy of their tattoo marks and 
other charms, soon rudelv shattered hy a macliiin' e-uii. fn 
Prome the rlsiner started on tlie ^frd May wdth raids on two 
villao-es, followed tiu' next day hy a sur])rise attack on a small 
police jKirtv headed hy the district superintendent: the latter w^as 
murdered and his ])arty wij)ed out. Sliortly afterwards, on the 
1st dune, an assault on a ])oliee station hy a cornont rat ion of some 
50t) 7 ‘el)els w^as only beaten off after four hours of fi^htin^*. Idiis 
district later became notable for the dejiredations of two lar^e 
LUiTi^rs kriowui as the lion ’’ and ti^er armies. 

Height of the The rebellion may ])e said to have reached its height in Mav 

rebellion. addition to the serious outbreaks just described new 
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Jiva- Im-ohii to he j>lac(‘s wlioio tlio i‘e])ollioii liad 

iirsi. looKon out sliowod M‘<ins ol rcuiowod activity. The outbreak 
ill Hit* Shan States in d uik* was iomented ]»y the reliel leader Sava 
San liiii!^(df in the ^aiise oi a />//o//y/y/. It wa^ lio\\<^‘ver (juickly 
^up]»i(‘>sed and (ui the ‘Jnd August Sava San hiin^elt wa^ «‘a])tured, 
l! i(‘d and e\(*nttiall} lian^ed in ^CovenduM. The outhr-ak in tin* 

IV^u distiict at the (uid oi .hme wa^ le^-s rnexjiect( m 1, toi tlu* po-- 
--iidlitN (d tin* iniectiori spr(*aflin^- from tin* aftected aT(*a 1> in^ to 
llie wot had alway.'^ l)(*en a]>prehend(‘d. ()n the 'tOth dune two 

1 llama's were attacked and within the nevt few' dao nineteen othe’ 

^lllalL!e^ well* laided and l\\ent\ o-ini'^ looted, d’ln* lehe! j)art\ how- 
e\^'j* was touted on the IkMli duly and thereatlt*!' avoided ojici. 
^no-ae-(Mnent,s, lakinji to the {un<»le in small hamK as in othei' di^-- 
iriets. At this time tln^re wa^^ a i(*in‘wal ot rehf*l acti'ity in the 
southern block of the lehel ar(‘a. Tow anh tlie (‘inl oi Ajuil and 
durin^i* Ma\ five '^eparale attacks weie made on small pidne pai'tie- 
)i police stations, and on the kkSt h May a laree \illae'<^* wa^' raided 
and despoiled ol o\ei Its. ]0,tH)() attei’ liv(‘ h<»urs (d sv^tematic 
loot inn*. 

ddn* cours(‘ oj n*l)('llious activities thus hiieflv descnhed pro- 
du(*«‘d conditions ajiprmichinn anaichy in the afteded an'as durino' 

’In* period roui>‘hly from A]»ril^o Auuaist The finures of serimn 
•linn*, alwa\s a sure in<h*\, sw(*lled ra])idl\ and were some time*' 
ilie iioinial m dune and dul\ It hecame (deal- in short that the 
ie}n‘llioii had e(*as<*d to he m('r(‘1y a |)oliee prolilem and that its 
su])])r<*ssi()n d(‘manded o-reatei military str(*neth than the local 
th)vernmeiit had at its disposal lly duly additional tioojis eon- 
sistiiin* (d'om* Hi'ilish and fist* Indian haftalions arrived from India. 

’Fhe ado]>tion of stronn*er and more systematie measure's was aeeom- 

panied hy the puhlieation ol an amnesty desiened to avoid v indie- The amnesty, 

nve tieatiiient of tlie rank and file and to detaeli them from tlie 

rebel hu'ces. Tt was o])en to all whose names were not specified 

as rebel leaders and wlio had ind taken an active part in tlie 

cuui-der of (loveriiment servants and loyal villairf^i’s otherwise fhaii 

•n o])en collision with (lovernment forces. The local (government 

also reserved the rip-lit of proseeiitiiip* those wdio had committed 

daeoity. Ileyond these restrictions the terms of the amnesty were 

broad and p-enerous, for any rebel could secure a pardon hy sur- 

leiiderinp’ himself and undertakinp^ not to join the rebels apain or 

:o harhoui oi* assist them in an,’ wav. This offer did not at once 
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meet with anv great res]>oii&e. The activities of the rebel gangs 
were still proiioiiiicetl and dacoity still a profitable undertaking. 
Surrejiders in August ajid September numbered about 3,500, but as 
Goveruiiieiil pressure began to make itself felt rose to over 5,000 in 
each of the three closing montli.s of the year and still higher in 
January, Feljiuary and March ot 1032. There seems little doubt 
therefore that the amnesty policv accelerated the collapse of the 
3‘ebcllion. This ])roce^s wa> also assisted by tiie a<'tivities of 
the “ lVac(' Mission Organized by non-official agency, it did 
much to bring the great infiuencr* of the priesthood to ])(‘ar against 
the i(‘l)elJion. 

A conference on the 2Tth July demarcated tlie civil and mili¬ 
tary sj)]icres ot action, a plan of military opei’ations was at onc'e 
pie])ared and the Kmeig-ency Towers Ordinance giving very wide 
powers was ])romulgated on the 1st August. The systematic and 
})ersistent pressure whi<di followed gradually wore down rebel resist¬ 
ance. Jfow liunted fugitives rathei- tlian robber chiefs, the ])restige 
of the rebel leaders sank and tlie confidence of the villagers slowly 
returned. Information of rebel movements and hiding ])laces began 
to come in and small gangs were rounded up from time to time, 
and the villagers themselves began to offer jesistance to rebel 
raids. In the north of the afl'ected area where the new military 
operations were a])])lied with particular intensity the rebellion l)roke 
suddenly at the end of August when some 1,500 of the rank and 
file surrendered. Other affected areas were gradually pacified dur¬ 
ing- the closing- months of the year or early in 1932; the rebel 
leaders eitlier suirendcred or uere killed or captured and their 
g-angs dispersed. The year 1932 saw a progressively quickening 
return to normal conditions and the trial—by special judges— 
of captured rebels. 

Great care bad to be exercised to prevent the spread of the 
re])ellion to the districts of Bassein, Mauhin, Miiibu and Toungoo, 
adjoining the main rebellion area. In none of these districts did 
the rebellion ever establish a footing but each at one time or another 
showed signs of excitement, or suffered an increase in crime, or 
reported the preliminary of tattooing, or was subjected to incur¬ 
sions of rebel gangs from neighbouring districts. 

The total casualties during fhe rebellion up to November 1931 
fthe latest date for which information is available) were, on the 
Government side, including military and police forces and other 
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Government servants, 302 killed and 114 wounded; these figures 
include 38 village headmen killed and 5 wounded. In addition, 

256 villagers and irregulars were killed. Details of casualties 
among the rebels are not available but the total is computed at 
more than 2,000. 

To revert to our main narrative, the year 1932 opened as we Revival of 
have seen with the resumption of civil disobedience. Once the civil di*- 

^ OPoniMicfr~— 

issue had been decided the Government of India and local Govern- Govcmmowi 
ments took strong and immediate action. Four ordinances were 
promulgated on the 4th January—the Emergency Powers Ordi- 
naJice, conferring certain special powers for ttie maintenance of law 
and order and, in particular, widening the operative section of 
tlie Press Act so as to permit action against the publication of 
matter calculated to encourage the civil disobedience movement; 
the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, (hrected against no-tax cam¬ 
paigns; the Unlawful Association Ordinance, aimed at Congress 
buildings and funds; and the Prevention of Molestation and Poy- 
cotling Ordinance, directed against picketing and the boycotting 
of public servants. Mr. Gandhi and other leaders were quickly 
arrested and a direct attack made on Congress organizations. 
j\laiiy of them were declared uiiiawJul associations under the 
Criminal Law’ Amendment Act and once so declared their head¬ 
quarters w’ere liable to sequestration and their funds to forfeiture 
under the Unlawful Association Ordinance. At the same time, in 
view’ of the continuous mterlerence with business and trade that 
marked the previous civil chsobedience movement, the public were 
assured of the full protection of the Government in carrying out 
their lawdul avocations. There is no doubt that the Government’s 
determination to deal firmly with the movement, thus early dis¬ 
played, greatly impressed public opinion. Loyalists were encour¬ 
aged, Government officials heartened, waverers induced to lean to 
the Government side and lukewarm sympathisers of the Congress 
discouraged. The absence of serious clashes betw’een the police 
and the public as compared with the opening weeks of the civil 
disobedience movement in 1930 w as marked. Arrests of prominent 
leaders which in 1930 often caused trouble w^ere effected with little 
or no excitement. It ap])eHrs in fact clear that the Congress had 
over-estimated the keenness of the country for a renewal of civil 
disobedience. Many people were tired of agitation and discord 
and were prepared to wait and see what results could be produced 
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by co-operatioii on the basis of the declared policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. Muslim opinion was on the whole pleased with the 
firm line adopted l)y the Government against the Congress although 
some uneasiness was produced by reason of the action taken in the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Kashmir trouble. Altogether 
there was a noticeable lack of enthusiasm in the towns and the 
Congress had had as yet no lime to stir up the rural areas. Never¬ 
theless the first flush of revival led to a few minor clashes with 
Dirtarbancei the police. Disturbances occurred at Allahabad on the 4th Janu¬ 
ary and at Benares on the 5th ; at Berliampur in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency on the loth; at Jagaiinathpur in the United Provinces on 
the 16th ; at Latakhola in Bengal on the 2brd; at Motihari in Bihar 
and Orissa and Siniaria in the United Jh’ovinces on the 26th; at 
Hashnabad in Bengal on the 13th February; at Tarapur in Bihar 
and Orissa on the 15th and at Sheohar in the same province on 
the 28th. In each case a large and unruly mob assembled for some 
such reason as sympathy with the arrest of Congressmen, or in 
connection with a Congress procession, or as in one instance with 
a view to reoccupy Congress premises seized by the Government, 
and as excitement rose attacked the police and on one occasion the 
district magistrate, usually with stones or brickbats. (Jn each 
occasion the police were compelled to open fire either in self- 
defence or to prevent grave disorder and members of the crowd 
were in some cases killed or wounded. 

Civil di»- The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Government 

acSviiie*— Congress by surprise and they were never able to regain 

picketing. the ground thus lost. They effected some temporary recovery 
however and the latter half of January saw a definite increase in 
activity. The three main features of the opening stages of the 
campaign were picketing, the observance of particular “days” 
in celebration of some selected event, and the boycott of British 
goods and institutions. Picketing was the most common form of 
open activity and was concerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accounted for many arrests in the early days and 
on the whole was free from violence. The observance of parti¬ 
cular “days” was designed to excite or maintain public interest 
and to provoke clashes with the police and so arouse feeling against 
the Government. In January and February the rnost important 
were Independence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day. Gene¬ 
rally spealdng however these demonstrations were poorly attended, 
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aroused litile excitcuiHuil and rarely provoktul tlie de^ir(‘d clash witli 
t}i(* police. Idle c(m1ra^i l)e<w(‘eii llieir success in lOdO and Iheir 
f^>nij>ai‘ali\t‘ i'ailure in was niaiked. 

Tli(‘ niosl succ(*ssful acii\il\ ol llic honjirt^^s was iiiidoiil.ledlv ■n-cboycott, 
the imn-iM il 11 a n1 lioycoll. It al1ain(‘d coiisidci ahh* ^ucc(‘ss a^ 
diifM-ind auain-t Hrilisji pxxK hul liltlc a•^ a<.rainsl Inst il ui ions. 

Tile lioycoll of Hrili^li j^’ood.s was lia-'cd larjj<‘h on M'linnnuii, 
and \\liil<‘ tio'i'.' was '«oni<* evidence of eofU’cion exerci'^ed {liioii;j]i 
ti,e niediuni ot social jO'e^-nre, llieri* wa^ l(‘s'. in 1 iniidat ion and 
nn-ie ^eciel jleisuasj(»ii than in In ]{onil»a\ cil\ wlieie tlie 

l".vcMi( wjv, most sucM*s^^•ll smitimenl was no <loul)1 reinloiceii 
1.^ O-e iimi* maitoial la<‘toi ol s(d l-inl (‘icsi. ( luis,(|a Jlomliav city 
i"- siicrt-ss xa’ied tioni pioxiiice 1o jiroxiina*, altlioueli llu* jiieci^c 
dneci t‘fteci'> of (Noini^ss aeti\il\ \\oi(‘ diHicult 1<» aj)pT‘ais(' heiau^e 
'U fin* presen* e of oi’io] fai'Ois. sie‘1| a" Ihc p-eiiera] iradt' d*pie'- 
"■oii ,,’1(1 ii'tooasod .lap.i’tes,' ( om pel 1 1 ion. Tl ’cmaiiiot] tin' cI'M’I 
a-* w 'll a'' ill*' oiO"! 'iio'cs ill* }•'all'i<' oi tin* Conoies- p: oja a ionic, 

in addit'on to ilies.' ih]< • maoi Inn's oi a(t'vil\' tiiete w'*r(‘ Other activh 
t.i'Ual atte’ajits to (|e \ tin' -ah laws m llomhav. i-olai*'*] ilistanees 
tin' l)*t •'fli ( J fotO'! * iws. , in! sonc' local 1, 11% of no-1.i\ * am- 
i'l'LI'i'". I'oit 1 'n*so .iiOi'iiies weit' oal }-ln‘a rl t'd . and tlie K'stiietinl 
eliOT'a'U'r of llie rmised eainj>aiL!'i ^^.ls fi'rtln'’ ‘onpliasi/.'ij i»\ tin* 

■'' iipa 1 a! ! \ I' alis“n((‘ of aititaiioo O' nnal au'as of t ('sin iiai nois ot 
< o ".'cMi niell I oflieials a’l'l of so«‘ial hoxeolt oi (»o\(o !'nnoi 1 set\. Hil¬ 
lin' i'ompat a 11 \ (‘1\ small (d stud(*nts m the (’onjj'rt'ss ranks 

Was ,i]so notna'ahje, Apai'f li«»W('\('i’ iioni llo' (lisjiuation oi 
( 'Otnress jdai's caused In tin* (iov(*i‘nnien I *s initial a‘-tion, iln' la( k 
o1 tespoiisc tiom slnd"(iis and tin' ao-rleo11ni‘a1 classes was in sftnn* 
deo-r(‘t‘ due to lln*ir oustomaix pia (trenpalion with, rt'speci n <'1 v. 
examinations and eulliNation up l(» Ajuil to ^fav. Xowln'U' w as The Bombay 
the (‘(oiTiast l)(‘twet‘n |!).‘!{) aod as la'o-ard- tin* di'inonsi rat i\e 

side of the nio\-enn‘nl nnoa' mar-ked tlian in lln^ ^h>nlh.l^ Piesidenev 
III Idoli Ihonliay (ol\ was {he ,storni-eeii(rt' and hiiL'e ai‘{*as of tlie 
pf o\ im‘(' st ron^-liolds oi tli* movenn'ni. Tin' sail canipaioai iea(hed 
L^’eai intensity in a nnodo'r of ])lae('s: t1n'n‘ wt'K' many scrioiis 
chisln's uilli the authorities and laio(' eiowds Imd freipn'tilly to he 
dispeist'd in HoinhaN ( 0 l\: and in (itijeral wln'rt' whole district- 
0]ienly supported the inovt'uient tin' no-ta\ eampaiiin assumed 
serious proportions, lu Id-Vd on tlie other hand tlie maintenance 
ot law and ord(*r was not serionsT thrc'atem^d and no diflicully Ava.- 
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found ill dealing with demonstrations. In the districts activity 
was comparatively slight and the response from Gnjerat very small. 
Congress had (dearly lost their hold, the result of the prompt and 
vigoioiis aetlon hy which the local Government secured the initia¬ 
tive. 

The partial recovery achieved hy Congress later in January 
lasled until ahont tlie middle of I'ehrnary from which point the 
movement patently began to wane. Figures of convictions clearly 
mirror the course of the nio\enient. The iotal nuinlxu- of c()nvi(^- 
tion^ under the ordinary Ioav and th(‘ or(]i!iance'> i?i con inaction with 
the civil disohedience niovenient during* the month of January 
wa.^ 11,S0d, in Fehrnary 1T.81«^ and in starch tl.OOl). From then 
onward^ there was v itli one sio-nificant cAception a ])rogTessive 
flecline in IIk' monthly totaF. The comparatively high fignires of 
convifdion in .lanntnv tnnl Fehrnary did not i‘(‘fli‘c1, as tlu'v niiglit 
at ^ight sugo'cst. a -•iicces^fnl oullmrsi of ci\il disolanliem e, 

hut wej‘c due to i]j(* fact that th(* policy jxloptfal hy Government 
differed from thal ]mrsiHal in Ih-'O. Tn lf)df^ ihc f to\ ('rniuf'iit *s 
initial action was restricted and the moA^eiiient htid gained ;i])pre- 
oiahle monienluiii hefore action was taken against the rank and 
file or even tigainst some of the lesser leaders: in 19.d? on the other 
liaTid com])rehensive aciion \Nas takfm at the outset. Bv the ^uid of 
March the GoverninenCs as(‘endenf'y had hecome ]dain. The low 
ehh to which the movement had fallen was vshown hy the failure 
of Xational Week staged hy the Congress fiom the fidh jo 
the Idth April. Its main feature was the boycott of foreign goods, 
es])ecially Brijish, hut demonstrations of various kiiids were also 
included. The ])rogramme however aroused little public interest 
and no enthusiasm except in verv few towns. One serious clash 
with the police occurred at Allahabad on the 8th April and appears 
to have been due to an organized attempt to ])rovoke disorder. 
Stones were thrown at the ])olice and it was necessary to open fire 
in order to bring the situation under control, two persons being 
killed and 88 injured. The Congress then announced their inten¬ 
tion to hold their annual session at Delhi about the 28rd April. 
Government ])romptly forbade the project and in the event this also 
was a failure. The o])en session consisted in the liui'ri(‘d c(dlection 
in twos and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the 
vigilance of the police and passed unanimously ” five resolutions 
gabbled out bv one of their number. The procoedings had lasted 
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less than five minutes when the police quietly arrested all the 
participants. More important than the farcical session itself was 
tlje excitement wliich tlie attempt to hold it created in Delhi 
especially on the date fixed for tlie session, and care liad to he 
exercised hy Uh' local authoiitie^ to prevent disorderly conse- 
fj lienees. 

The decision of the froveriiment forbidding* the holding* of the 
annual Cong*ress at Delhi, while ihe Congress as a body had not 
been declared an unlawful association, was criticised as illogical. 

The charge does not h(*ar examination. Government’s policy was 
directed against the civil disobedience movement. Congress liow- 
ever lias a large luenibershi]), and many of its members while sup- 
])orting* its general ])olitical aims and activities wore not in active 
sympathy with the revival of civil disobedienci*. Th(‘ declaration 
of Congress as an unlawful )) 0 (ly wmuld have made all its members 
liable to prosecution wlietlier maintaining neutrality or not and 
would have been in excess of tlie aition required against civil 
disobedience pioper. When liowever it v^as ])i*oposed, as at Delhi, 
that the Congress as a body should endorse the civil disobedience 
programme, tbe Government (‘onsistently with their policy had 
necessarily to intervene and ])revent it. 

These two projects, “ Xational Week and the Delhi 

session ", were obvionsly launched in the hope of reviving 

flagging interest and re-establishing the pr(‘Stige of the Congress, 
but their failure showed clearly enough that the methods of 
Congress had lost any semblance of general ajipeal. Thereafter 
there was a progrcssiv(‘ enfeeblement ot civil disobedimice 
activities, s(*a*rcely interrupted by occasional devices designed to 
rekindle enthusiasm such as ‘‘Postal Week”. This took place ‘‘Postal 
in May and had as its object the boycott of postal offices and 
the postal system generally, but was mainly characterized by 
the destruction of letters lying in post boxes hy the insertion of 
burning matter or corrosive acid. These i?ensele:ss acts of mischief 
aroused considerable indignation although the damage caused was 
not great. Congress it may be noted disclaimed responsibility for 
them. 

While on the whole the public acquiesced in the Government’s Constitu- 
firm policy against these subversive activities of the Congress, some position early 
feeling ot impatience as regards the constitutional future became 1^32. 
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mainfosi al)on( March. TI)is wa^ ])erlia])s most iu)1iceal)le ainoii^ 
ihe Masliin (‘oDnaimity, increasiii^-ly (‘xercised ])y ihc failure to 
reach a coiuiniiiial seltleineiit and slill a])])r(‘hensiV(' of th(‘ constitu¬ 
tional fiituic. Althou^di the j^ieat majority of ^fuvslims showed 
not t1)e lea^t inclination to side with (lie (‘oucft^ss or to tak(' part iti 
th(‘ civil disohe(lienc(‘ mostuncnt, there was on tlie other liand a (‘ei- 
min udnctaiu'e openly to support the (fovernmeut so loii| 4 * as the 
• oust it nt ional jiosition rtunained uncertain and tin' communal ])7‘o- 
Idem unsolved. These teidino's ol nnceitaintx howevei weie 
steadied hy the announcement on lln^ Iftth March ol the initmtim 
ot His M.ijcsty's (io\(0‘nment to assume r<‘sponsiI)i 1 ity tor a com- 
joiinal (hM'isioii in tht‘ ahsetna^ ol any likelihood of an a^rcMMiien* 
amony the i ommuniti(‘s tliemsid vt‘s: and at a session oi the All-India 
Muslim ('onI (‘1 (Mi( e lield at Halnue on the ‘Jlst and ‘J‘Jnd March il 
was resoKed that coiisnho at ion ot tln^ (juestion ot non-co-opcoat ion 
with th(‘ 1^(0111(1 Table (’onitoence should hf‘ po^ljicned until dulv. 1-. 
wIkoi it was hop(‘d tic* de( ision (d 111< Majcsiy's (ioveinment wotdd 
have been pnblish(*d. The communal s(*nlincnl- to which expic-- 
si(.n was j_»i\(‘n at this conb*ienc(‘ e\ok«‘d stnmjj pinu-tN m tic' 
Hindu and Sikh pics^ and also at a numbei ot pubic meelin'^'s In*!-’ 
bv (hose commuiiit )»*-, and <i-(‘ne]allv sjn-akinc Mint ? o\ei sial (pic-- 
Hoiis w (M e to] a time c i \ en i en(‘W ed jO om imuca*. t hi i lie w hole how - 
e\er communal tmision was thenceloith t(‘mpcM‘d by some dis- 
nosition amon^i- t he Icadei s to aw ait the Uiitish t lo vc'i cue n I‘s dec >- 
sion, althouoh its iidn'ient clanoa‘;s wc*ie one c* a;iain to be displaycc!, 
Mvo months latei. b\ (In* a])])alline outbreak in Hc'mba\, 

A\b‘ miisi now int(*nupt the- c hiotcdcco-c al s»‘<iic*nc e ol oui' mo- 
I at I \ e by soim* acc ount cd tlic Dellii session o( ijie Ia*^ islaI ui e. Tiie 
\ iceroy's address on the ‘Jdth .Ianuai\' Ih-Td was iiol.ddc* for Ho 
tencw(*d <*xpr(*ssion ot the (fo\ernm<*nt's deteinii nal ion to deal un- 
ialterino-ly with eivll disob(‘di(*nce. TTavIne describc‘d He* actixities 
ol tlie foiieiess diMiJie- the eiineney cd 1h(‘ I)(*llii sc‘1tb*ment. ])art’- 
cailarly in the ATirt h-ATesi hh-fintier Ih-ovinec* and the rniled 
Ihovinc'es, His hlxc <dh*io-v w'(‘id on to say, “ none* tic* b'ss, 1 and m\' 
(d)vernnnmt deld)(‘ialely foiebore Irom takiny tlc' ac-tion whicdi in 
other cdreiiinsltinees lln*se ])re])ara1 ions wonbl c lc‘arly lia\“ dc*mandc‘(i 
So lone* as there was anv hope of ac lii(*vine' the c*ondition*^ which the 
Dellii settl(*m(‘nt was inl(*ii(h*d to s(‘enre, wa* eontinned to incur risks 
which could he justified hy no other considcu at ion d'herc* ha,d 
f)(*en no hud< ot ec>odwdll on liis ])art or tliat of his (iov(*rnmeiit ; he 
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was “conscious of no deviation by myself or by my Government 
from the path of conciliation, until the Congress had themselves 
wantonly and deliberately torn up the path . . . No Government 
worth the name could hesitate to accept the challenge. Failure to 
do so would indeed make all government in this country impossible 
. . . There can be no compromise in this matter. I and my Gov¬ 
ernment are determined to use to the full the resources of the State 
in fighting and defeating a movement, which would otherwise 
remain a perpetual menace to orderly government and individual 
liberty”. The Viceroy then turned to the other side of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy, pointing out that in pursuance of the constitu¬ 
tional progrjimme outlined in the Prime Minister’s declaration of 
the Ist December, three committees of eiujuiry were then on their 
way to India. His Excellency aPo referred to the labours of the 
retrenchment committees and claimed that “there can hardly be 
any case where the executive governTnent has put itself more fully 
in the hands of the legislature in considering practical measures 
such as are involved in retrenchment, or has given fuller effect to 
the recommendations of the j)opnlar represeiitatives”. The 
decision to keep the rupee linked to sterling had. His Excellency 
maintained, worked to the benefit of India. The floating debt had 
been reduced, the £15 millions loan had been ])aid, the bank rate 
had been reduced to a more normal figure, and there had been a 
marked improvement in India’s credit, per cent, sterling 
securities having risen from 43J in Se])tember to 551. Further, the 
export of gold, which had bv that time amounted to Rs. 40 crores, 
from India’s vast gold resources had been definitely and decisively 
to India’s advantage. 

The principal work of the session was of course the budget for The Budget 
1932-33. This however was devoid of much of its usual interest 
because the taxation proposals for the year had been included in the 
emergency budget introduced in the previous September. In intro¬ 
ducing the budget the Finance Member pointed out that while gene¬ 
rally speaking the monsoon was favourable and India had enjoyed 
a normal agricultural year, exports and imports had fallen in value 
to roughly one-half of what they were two years before—staggering 
evidence of the low level of prices throughout the world. 
Nevertheless India’s favourable trade balance had lurther 
improved, and therein lay the significance of the export of 
gold. From the budgetary point of view^ the position had 
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deteriorated since September, for on the basis of actual returns 
since then revenue prospects had fallen by about K-s. 8 crores for 
each year, increasing the deficit for 1981-32 to Rs. 13*66 crores and 
reducing the surplus for 1932-33 to Rs. 2 15 crores. The Finance 
Member pointed out however that as in those two years Government 
were providing Rs. 13*7 crores from revenue for reduction or avoid¬ 
ance of debt, recurrent receipts for the two years would exceed re¬ 
current expenditure by Rs. 2*2 crores. In the Finance Member’s 
own words, “if this result is achieved over two years of unexampled 
depression when practically every Government in the world is having 
to show very heavy deficits, we may 1 think justifiably regard the 
Indian financial position as comparatively sound”. Sir George 
Schuster concluded his speech on a note of confidence. “We have 
in the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, 
but we have emerged from it stronger than before. We have over¬ 
hauled our expenditure and redin^ed this to a level which should 
leave us a margin of revenue when any economic recovery begins, 
and at least substantially ease tlie financial problems at the start of 

the new constitution.If we look round the world in the 

present times of difficulty we may fairly ( laim that there is no coun¬ 
try whose intrinsic financial position is sounder, or whose ultimate 
prospect of economic advance in the future is more bright”. 

In the Assemhly oyiportunity was iaken during thr3 general dis¬ 
cussion to complain of the incidence of taxation and of what was 
condemned as the Government’s undue complacence ; the Govern¬ 
ment were w^arned that they would not realize their estimates. But 
discussion was in the main confined to expenditure, which it was 
urged had not been adequately curtailed. The Finance Member was 
however able to point out that of the total economies of Rs. 4,99 
lakhs recommended by the Retrenchment Committee the Govern¬ 
ment had actually t'ffected reductions to the extent of Rs. 4,33 lakhs. 
A number of economy cuts were yiroposed with a view to enforcing 
the proposals of the various retrenchment committees in their 
entirety but they were all either withdrawn or rejected. Certain 
general issues were raised by means of token cuts of which the most 
important were that urging the more rapid Indianization of the 
army and another recommending that British India should be given 
responsibility at the Centre yiending the completion of the federal 
constitution. Sir George Rainy, the Beador of the House, promised 
to forward a report of this debate to His Majesty’s Government, 
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The Railway hudprot showed still further deterioration resulting The Railway 
from the depression in trade, the ]>osition at the end ot the year 
being an estimated iotal deficit of T{'>. 9,47 lakhs including 
Rs. LM)‘) lakhs on aceouni of strategic lines. The deficit was again 
met by a temporaiy loan from the depreciation fund. Criticism 
took the line that there should be no increase in freights and fares, 
no redu(‘tions in pay or establishment, and that ietrencliment had 
not gone far enough—div(‘rgent points of view which tlie railway 
admini.stration might find difficult to reconcile in practice. 

Political criticism of the Government's policy against civil dis- Assembly 
obedienc(\ compendiously descrilied as I'ule ]»y ordinance ’’. civil^s-* 
voiced ill llie Assembly during the debate on r solution moved obedience, 
by Sir Tlai’i Sincdi (lour, tb(‘ leader of the Tsatloualist Party, on the 
1st Peliruary. Tin’s resolution was described by Sir Tames Crerar, 
llie Home ^lemlier, as a miriouslv dovetailed jiicce of mosaic; for it 
dejilored tbe arrests of ^fr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gujita and Khan Ahdul 
Glinfl'ar Klinn ; disapjiroved of (he fact that the various ordinances 
had been promnlgat(‘(l immediately after tbe (‘onclnsion of tbe last 
fitting of the TiCgisbative Assembly and oi tbe mannm in which they 
were heing worked; condemned acds of terrorism and violence, no- 
Tent campaigns and similar activities; leeommendi'd that emergency 
bills in 'substitution of tin* ordinances b(‘ laid befoK' the As^Mubly : 
and inii-ed tliat a committee elect(‘d by non-offim’al member^: of llie 
Assembly be a])])ointed to eiu|uirt‘ into the atrocitit*'- i<‘ported to have 
b(*en eommittt‘d in the Xortli-West Frontier Province. Priticism of 
tbe (Tovernment’s policy during tbe course of the debate was to the 
effect that the poAvers conferred hv the ordinances Avere drastic; that 
they Avere not heing used Avith moderation, instances ot their alleged 
abuse and of ])oliee excesses heing giA^en ; that any extraordinary 
measures found necessary hy the Government should lie laid before 
the Assembly in the form of a hill; and g,‘nerally that what the 
country needed Avas not repression ” hut expedition in constitu- 
flonal refoiun. The GnvcT'nment explained through the medium of 
Sir Tames Crerar and Sir George Rainy that they eonld not have 
asked the Assembly for poAvers in the previous session in anticipation 
of the emergency arisinjr late in Peeemher, that that emergency 
demanded immediate action Avhile recourse to the Assembly meant 
delav. that the extraoi'dinarA" ])OAvers taken Avonld be directed solely 
against Congress activities and were essential if the forces of dis¬ 
order Avere to be cheeked, and that while these powers were being 
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used Avitli (•oiis])i(‘iH)iis inoderaiion, local (loverniuents would euquire 
into any s])ecifi(“ all('^*ati(>us of llieir abuse. The resoluiioii was 
deiealed hy (i‘J ^otes io 44. 

The iiilecesl of Assembly iii tlu* jxddieal situation was fuiiher 
shown by t(Ui adjournment motions tabled dui’in^* the session. Of 
t]ie nnhions tliat wcuc' atdually moved, one was covei‘(‘d by tlie 
le^olntion ju'^l deseribcnl: anoOier drew attention to tin' (lovein- 
nien I's ])ol ie\ (d e\j)edit itio-(‘( minI ll ut nma! I'e lorms w b i le Mi. (landlii 
wa' III jail: a third dealt with the alb'^-ed maltr(‘atnuuit o1 wonum 
jioliToal ifiiNoiioiv and th(‘ i<‘maininy»- two with alb‘^>ed (‘xcesses on 
t h.' ]).ii 1 ol 1 he |)oli(‘o in l)(‘l hi. 

lb'bMene(‘ ha^ alleady been made to tin* other >i(b‘ of tin' (ffiverii- 
oieMi^ «!ual I'liln-v. that ol (*\|)editmy eoiisl 11 ut loiial i(*f‘oini. 
we have seen, eiiijdia^is had bt‘en laid (Oi tlii" d<•'^idel a t nm by tin* 
.\''>eiiildy and "Oiiie i in j>a t leiiee had heeii ^liown not on1v b\ MnslnuN 
iiiH lo’ othe! lono ef j||t* j )ol 1 1 ! ea 1 1 \ - It 1 1 11 (1 ed . .\<’tnall\. ‘at*a(lv 

j)» (i.-'i e«>'> find oeen made Nun^* .laiiiiaiy in j)ni>>nanee rd tin* Ibdnie 
M !!i'-1er'> deelaiiilion (d‘ tin* Ut Deieinbi'i' lb'll. Tin* thiee ei'ii^ti- 
tiiTi-'iiil eonii dtt(M‘-> aiiivi'd in India at the end of ■laiiuaiy and 
th!'‘'\\ t In'iO'.ef \ e^ w j>o j“-)iea i ! ^d 1 v into tlieii woik. exaimninti’ Id- 
f'ln ( ami esi a Id i"h i nt oin h with all '^♦*(•1 !on> of o|h n ion. I In* (doi- 
•'vdv.t i \ e Ooniinitiee, de'^iiined a^ a woi Kinii < onimitti'e oi i lie Kouinl 
dabje (’onfeieme 1<> liuiiiitaiii iindei tin* (dia i 1 iiia imh i | > o! tin* \"iee- 
io\ . coiitaet liet\\e(‘n tin* lliiimh tioxernnieiit and the i epi e‘^en t at i ve*. 
<*t India, bt‘ea!i iNsittine-, ni i''(*h! iia I'V. .Vec'ejitanec* <d' imitation^ 
to -erve on the i omni i I tee', ind ieat -d fir*'11 \ . a ^>•(‘10*1 a-l hel o'l that the 
(To\a*rnnient weia* ',ineer<* in lln*ir intention to ^j»eed no tin* reform", 
and. "Ol ondl\. a f(‘eliae tinil tine jno^ie"', lav in i o-operat ion and 
not III < ivil d'^obed i(*n( <*. Ilv the ndnblle of the \’('ai it w'a" possilde 
foT (I ove» II men 1 to point to teal pronn <*>'' i n the eoii^t 11 u t lona 1 spin'l e. 
Ill .^^af<h, a^ h.m alreadv heen mentioned, lli> .Majesty's (io\(‘i])- 
niei.t had accepted i esp»)nsi hil it \ loi a eoinmnnal defi.sion. Mail\ 
it/ Aptil tin* Ohamhi'i oi I'l im es had passf*d a ri'soliition in ^^’eneral 
teini" in la\our (d iedeiation. tin the Tth May the leport of tin* 
l’d'tl(*ial I'inanee (hunmiitet* was peddi.sbed, a rt'pc/il which took mie 
"tep iurther tin' impoitaiit and diiiienlt work beji*un by the I'htiaine 
Sub-('onimitt(‘e of tin' hVilertil Strut tuT*e (’ommitlet*. Tin* '>rd June 
>:iv: tin* publication of the jepoi t of tin* Franchise (dmmiittee, its 
jiroposals providino- toi- an iin‘i(*as(* in tin* tofal nutuber of voters in 
the provincial eb'ctorates from 7 millions to over 4b millions, or 
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nearly 80 per (‘ent of tlie total adult population, and for the due 
representation of all clashes and soetions of the community. The 
re])ort of the Indian States inquiry Committee, wliich examined in 
connection with federal finance specific financial problems associated 
witli various Stales, was ])uhlishod in July. Furthermore, in April 
the reformed conslitution conferrinn’ the slaius of a (jovernor’s pro¬ 
vince under the ])resen< (iov(*rnment of India Art had been inaugur¬ 
ated in the IS'ortli-AYost I'rontier Province, ilie Viceroy oponinp: the 
new le^islalive council on I he 2011) April with an address fhat made 
a deep impressioji on lliose present. This important reform repre¬ 
sented a marked advance upon Ihe reeommendations of the Statutory 
rommission, and Ihe decision of Tlis ^lajesty’s Government to 
salisfy ihe poliiical asjiiraiions of ihe provinee at ihe expense of 
a risk whicdi they well appreciaied was in iiself a (dear indication 
of ihe liberal nature of tboir Indian policy. Tlic report of 
the (‘ommittee a})])ointed by tlie Government of India to enquire 
into the iraplicaiions of a. se])araied Orissa was published in May 
and tlie report of the Sind conference in July. This conference 
was (‘onvened in ])ursnance of tbe Prime Ministe’'\s declaration of 
the 1st Idecemher 1981 with a view to overcoming tlie difficulties 
disclosed by the report of ihe Sind Financial Enquirv Committee 
of 1981. 

The achievements just summarised were facts and not promises 
and were not without their cumulative weight in emphasizing on 
the public mind ilie vast amount of work that liad still to he done 
and the sim^ere intention of the Government to see that it was done 
as rapidly as possible. 

It lias already been explained bow civil disobedience activities 
declined from March. Xumcrous attempts continued to be made to 
revive and extend the movement and to keep tbe Congress before the 
public eye. A fairly general feature that emerg^ed about June but 
one most marked in the United Provinces was tbe organization of 
so-called district political conferences. Many of these projects were 
abortive, as in the case of the annual session of the Congress at Delhi 
in A])ril, and in nearly all cases the crowd which attended the meet¬ 
ings was small and was dispersed without difficulty. But instances 
were not wanting of the manner in which political agitation of this 
nature leads to excitement and thence to a breach of tlie ])uhlic 
peace. Two such political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with 
INDIA C 
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the police, one at Teliatta in June and the other at Masuria early 
in July, when unruly and aggressive mobs were dispersed only after 
the police had resorted to firing. Two other disturbances occurred 
at this time, necessitating dispersal by the police; ibe firs! at TTina- 
rau in the United Provinces on the 5th July when a revenue officer 
attaching property for arreaiwS of ]*ent was attacked by a crowd, and 
the second at Danton in Bengal on the P^th July when a turbulent 
mob defied a ])rohibitory order under section 144 of the (hiniinal 
Procedure C-odc. Tn addi<ion to political confcTtuices oilier a(4i- 
vities during ibis period were the mischievous deslruclion of the 
contents of lettei* boxes, begun a*s we have seen in Postal Week 
in May. In the United Provinci^s u]) to June no less than 1()() 
such attem])ts were made. In addition telegraph uires wi're 
cut in 58 plac'es and eight attem])ts made to s(‘t fire to railway 
carriages. Another jirank designed to attract [lublie attention 
was to sto]) a train by juilling the communic'ation cord, where¬ 
upon a band of youths or children emerged shouting Uongress- 
slogans and distributing Uongress hand-bills. Although these 
childishly mischievous activities illustrated the banki’iiptcv of 
organized agitation, it was clear that the will to promote 
struggle wa*s still strong and that the Uovernnient could not 
afford either to abandon the special powers they had taken early in 
January or to relax their vigilance. Public opinion had been 
impressed by the firm jiolicy of tlie (xovernnient and disapproval of 
the Uongress ])rograTnme had been vshown by a ninnher of loyalist 
meetings liold all ovci* the country from time to time and organized 
by non-official agency; but concerted revival of civil disobcdienc(‘ on 
a large s('ale such as might have followed any modification of ibe 
Government’s policy conld clearly not be risked. The (Toverniucnt 
tlierefoie decided to renew the s])ecia] ])oweis taken in January and 
a consolidated ordinance called the S])ecial Poweis Ordinance was 
promulgated on the 80tli June embodying most of the ])owers con¬ 
tained in tlie four ordinances tliat it icplaced. 

In view of tlie criticism of “ rule by ordinance ” vso often 
voiced and of the dislike of ordinanc'es that undoubtedly prevails 
among many educated persons and especially those connected with 
the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to examine the actual 
application of the special powers conferred by tlie ordinance and the 
precise degree to which they were employed. In the first place the 
consolidated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst cer- 
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tain wide powers which appeared in the Emergency Powers Ordin¬ 
ance of the 4th January were abandoned. These were the powois to 
control the supjjly of commodiiies of general use, to take possession 
of moveables, to employ additional police and to (ontrol public 
utility sei'vices. In addition certain other ])o\\e3s the scope of 
which experience Lad shown to be unnecessarily m ide were modified. 
Secondly, th(' po^^ ers conleired by tht^ oKlinance were not brought 
into lor(*e throughout the whole oJ Hiiiisli India. Certain jxnvers 
having all-Jndia iorce uT»dej‘ the existing oi-di nances w eie biought 
into for(ie tliroughont British India at onc(^ These weie lew’ in 
number, tin* nif^st impcntant lieing the proxi'^ioii amending the Piess 
Act so as to jiciniit action against incitement to oi eiicouragement 
or support of tlu^ ' ivil disol)edienct‘ movtuneiit. Beyond these gene¬ 
ral jiow’ers, any particular j)()wer conieired hy the oidinance leqiiired 
two distinct steeps Ixdorc' it could actually be brought into loi‘ce in 
any particubu- aiea. The lirst step was extension by the (lovein- 
rnent of India: the sc'cond, actual a]>])l i(‘at ion b\ a local (tovcu'ii- 
DDent. Thus, althoiigli a ceitain power nnghi be t'xttmded by the 
tTovtuiiment of India to aji\ pj-o\iiic(» oi [)art ol a pu)\iiMe, it would 
not couK' into force imtil the Io<*al (rovc'rument i^'«iued a notification 
to t liat ei'tcM t. I’uither, the local (iovernnient w ould not ji(*c(^^sai'ily 
a]>ply it ihiougliout tlie jjiovince, even though it might have' been 
oxtemded to the whole ol the j>i*o\ince by the (government of India. 
It co\ild a])ply it to sUch aieas within tlie [irovince as it thought 
necessary, and tin’s in fa-ct was the pcdicy pui'sued by local (iovein- 
ineiits. In this manner the ojieration ot the Special Power.s i >rdin- 
aiice was ( (m.^ideral)ly restricted a> eom])ared with that of the four 
ordinances which it leplac’ed. Soim» local (Governments were able 
not only t<^ nariow' the aiea within which eiutain ])OAvers w’ould 
a])ply but aUo to do without penvers tliey had Pcuuierly possessed. 

This ap]n eeia-l ion may be illu'^trated by jiartieular examples. 
Xo ])ortion of the ordinaiiee (except the provisions of all-India 
ap])lieation) was applied to d districts in the Xorth-West Erontier 
Piovince Che ])]ovinee Inas only b districts), IT districts in tlic 
Punjab, 2b in the TTnited Ibovinces, 11 in Bengal, 10 in the Central 
Provim*es and G in Assam. These areas w’eiH‘ thus etilirely free 
from the ordinance. Secondly, the ’whole of itadras, Assam and 
the Central Provinces ’s\’t‘re without the powers eorresponding to 
the Emergency Powers ()rdiiianeo. Thirdly, the powers correspond¬ 
ing to the T^nlawfiil Instigal ic>ii Ordinance ])roviding against 
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a no-tax campaign were very limited in actual ajjplication, being 
in fact restricted to 21 districts of the United Provinces and 
1 district of tlie Bombay l^residency. Foiirtlily, many local 
Governments were able to abandon certain powers or to divspeiise 
with tlieir operation in particular districts where they luid been 
in force up to the end of June. The Gentral .Provinces for 
example did not rc-aj)ply the ])owers corresponding to the Preven¬ 
tion of Molestation and Boycotting Orditiance (sometimes called the 
picketing ordinance ”) and the Unlawful Association Ordinance 
in a number of districts. Madras dispensed uith the j)owers of 
the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, previously in force in tliree 
districts; Bombay did not apj)]y the ])owers of the ^Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordinance in twenty distriets: Btmgal dispensed w^ith 
all their ]>revions ])ower> in tcm distiicts; tin* United ProAunces in 
twenty-six districts and the Ibnijab in seventeen distriets; Bihar 
and Orissa abandoned certain ])owers in five dislricds. The ])OAver& 
relating to molestation and ])oyc‘otting were* withdrawn hy Assam 
in six districts, and hy the North-West Frontier Ib’ovince from 
the wliole of the province except the Peshawar district. 

Tlie accusation of ‘‘ rule* hy ordinanca* ’’ therefore clearly does 
not do justice to tlie facts. Tiie idiarge can he further refuted hy 
an exaanillation of the actual figures of conviction. It Avill he con¬ 
venient in dealing Avith the niattm- to give the figures up to the 
end of J9T2 and also to reproduce in the lolloping talile the figures 
already given up to March. The iollowing aie the total ef)nvieiion8 
under the ordimny law and tin* ordinances in connection witli the 
civil disofiedicuice inovenient : — 


Jaiin arv 
Fel>ruar\' 

M arcli 

Ai>ril 

May 

,1 line 

Jafv 

August 

September 

October 

Novoiul»er 

Dc^ceniber 


Totvl 


11,803 
17,818 

G,noo 

o.2.j4 

3,818 

3,031 

3,505 

3,047 

2,791 

1,937 

1,898 

1,545 


66,946 
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These figures do not of course show the number of persons under¬ 
going imprisonment at any one time. Many were sentenced only 
to short terms of imprisonment and releases soon began to mak** 
themselves felt. The peak was reached in April, wlien the number 
of persons actually in jail was 32,458. Thereafter the number pro¬ 
gressively declined until at the end of the year the total nuinlxT of 
civil disobedience prisoners was only 14,919. Of those set at 
liberty, 0,704 (roughly 19 ])er cent of the total number convieted) 
were released on apology. Of the total number of conviction'^ 
throughout the year (00,9401, the number of convudions under tlie 
ordinances was 18,131 or little more* than one-fourth; the remainder 
were under the ordinary law. Tlie ])()pula.tion of British India 
according to tln^ 1931 census was 271 millions. Thus thr{)Ughont 
the whole year roughly one person in 4,000 or *025 per ctmt of tln^ 
population was convicted iti connection uiUi the (‘ivil disobedience 
movement, and one person in 15,000 or -OGG per cent of the popula¬ 
tion was convicted under the ordinances. It may safely b(‘ said 
in fact that the ordinances have not touched the daily life of the 
mass of the people at all, and that in the great majority of villages 
they have had no practical eft'ect whatever. 

Mention has been made of doubts and suspicions among the Question of 
more moderate political elements in the country regarding the 
constitutional programme. These were ])recipitated into concrett* Round Table 
expression hy the announcement of the Secretary of State in the 
House of Commons on the 27th June to the eil'ect that it was 
intended not to hold further meetings of the Bound Table Confer¬ 
ence, but to appoint a joint select committee of Parliament to 
consider in oonsuliatiori with representatives of Indian opinion con¬ 
crete constitutional pro])osals hefor** a bill was actually introduced. 

It was thought that fo.'iiial sessions of a large body like the Bound 
Table Conference tondcul to delay matters and tbe sole purpose of 
the revised procedure was expedition. The proposal was however 
viewed with grave suspicion and was strongly attacked by a number 
of Hindu Liberals who withdrew their co-operation from the 
CoiLsultative Committee. Their main objection was that hitherto 
Indian delegates had met British statesmen in conference on equal 
terms, the idea being to reach mutual agreement on which tlie 
proposals to be laid before Parliament would be based. They feared 
that consultation as now proposed wotild not confer the same status 
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they had enjoyed at the Round Table Conferenre or permit tb(‘in 
to exercise llie same influence. The fuller explanation ot the pro¬ 
posed procedure given by the Secietary of State failed to allay 
sus])icioiis and on the 9th August a innnber of Liberal leaders, 
in(‘liuling tlie Right lion. Srinh^asa Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and ^Ir. M. R. Tayakar, published a inanitesto formally announc¬ 
ing tlieir decision to withhold co-operation unless the Round Table 
(kinference method was restored. 

Within a f(MV days however the siiu'crity of the intimiioii^ of 
Ilis ]\Jajesty’s (ioverinnent wa.^ demonstrated 1)V anotlua i^reat 
step foi'waid in tlie constitutional field. On the ITth August was 
j)nl)lisli(‘d tlie loiig-(‘xpect(‘d communal deci^iion—an a7inou]ic< ment 
whi(di aroused almost un])i‘ecedented intcu'csi and (‘iijoyed a mono- 
])nly of news])a])er liead-lines b»r several days. Before describing 
Its ])i‘oA isions we mu>t re^ert to tlie ijiu^stion of communal teeling. 
Tliat it ]’(‘mainc‘d tense and only too suscejitible of ii‘i’itation was 
lie Bombay s]n)\vn ])y tlie violent cmninunal outb7(‘nk in Bombay on the 1 ]th 

nets. May. The storm raged until the end of the monil! wlum the total 

number of ea'>ualti(*s reached the appalling figun's ol Kib killed 
and 1,990 injui’ed. As is oftem th(' case tin* cause ot the ontbi’oak 

was trivial; some Muslim youths collecting' subscrijitions for the 

(oining Mulnu'i'am iestivities were refused liy certain Tlindns wliere- 
npon the former are said to have behaved ludely and to have 
lieen beaten by tho servants of those whom th(‘y had in-nlted. 
.\ngrv crowds of Muslims at oiu'e gathmi'd and wm'e met by a 
MiOAver of snda-water bottles. Lommunal relations in Bombay had 
been straim'd ior some time and were not improved by tlie intoi'fer- 
ence ot (V»ngr(‘ss volunteers Avith iMuhammadan traders, one of 
Avhom had been ])laced on th(‘ bf>ycott list. Tlu' apjooaeh of 
Muharram exacerbated feelings on both sides and almost any cause 
would have sutticed to j)Teci])itate a conflict. The riots were marked 
])v individual stahbings, sfone-throwu’ng, looting a-nd arson, and 
attacks on iionples and mosquos. Troops and armed jiolicc I'ein- 
jorcements were rushed in. On the loth May an ord(‘r was issued 
jirohibiting the carrying of sticks, knives and other lethal weajxms, 
and two days later a curfew' order was passed. Riots on a large 
scale woue re])laced tow^ards the (uid of the inonili liy sudden and 
isolated attacks on individuals, the aggressor at once taking* to his 
heels; and to deal wuth this kind of assault it was necessary to 
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orgauize a number ot motor patrols. Early in June the situation 
was brought under control, the military were withdrawn by the 
13th and the curfew order was allowed to lapse on the 16th. Un¬ 
fortunately there was a lecrudescence of trouble on the 27th and 
although quiet was restored again by the 5th July, feeling between 
the two communities remained strained for some time and constant 
vigilance on the* part of the authorities was imperative. Tlie 
casualties in this second outbreak numbered 42 killed and 755 
injured, bringing tlie total figures fiom the 14th May to 211 killed 
and ov(‘r 2J)0t) injured. 

(Vunmunal outbreaks such as that just described and those at 
Cawnpore in March 11131 and in Kashmir during 1632 (although 
the last named is an Indian State the distuiKances there were 
sjunptumatic of and reacted upon the state of feeling in Britisli 
India) showed how imj)oitant it wa-s to j)roduce if possible an 
agreement Avhich would be capable of acceptance by all parties. 
AH atteni[)ts at direch setthmient between the communities them- 
selvt's having failed, Jli^ Majesty''^ (Tovernment, in response to 
repeated a])peals from rej)resentaTive Indians and with the approval 
of the Britisli Parliament, undertook the ditticult task ot attempting 
to remove tlii.s great o])stacl(‘ from the path of constitutional pro¬ 
gress. Ills Maj(‘sty's (iovernment did not attempt to decide all 
the minor ])oints at issue between the various communities nor 
did they confine tliems(‘lves to a settlement of the dispute between 
the two major communities. The decision wa^s restricted to tlie 
representation of various communities and interests in the pro¬ 
vincial legidattires (excluding Burma), but within that sphere it 
was complete. It was also made clear that while His ^lajesty's 
(TOvernment had undertaken this task in the interests of consti¬ 
tutional jirogress they would be prepared at any time before a 
new Government of India Act had jiassed into law, to recomnnmd 
to Parliament the substitution for their decision of any agreed 
solution reached by the communities concerned. The terms of the 
decision weie roughly as follows. In those provinces where Hindus 
form a majority fd' ihe population and will have a clear majority 
of seats in the provincial councils (that is, in all ])rovin('es (‘X(*ept 
the Punjab, Bengal and the Xorth-West Frontier Province) the 
Muslims leceive, as in tlie past seats in excess of their population 
ratio. The problem in Bengal and the Punjab, the two important 
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Muslim provinces, differs somewhat. In Bengal the Muslims form 
about 55 per cent of the total population and the Hindus 43 per 
cent, but there is also the European community whicfi, though 
comparatively small in number, has very great commercial and 
industrial interests and has been given a large representation 
under the existing Government of India A(‘t. The effect of the 
distribution of sepals made by His Majesty's Government was that 
Muslims received about 48 per centi Hindus f39 per cent and 
Europeans 10 ])cr (‘cnt of tlie total number of seats in the legis¬ 
lative council. In the l^unjab the Muslims outnumber the other 
two major communities and form about 57 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, th(* Hindus being i2T per cent, and the Sikhs 13 per cent. 
Under the distri])ution eff\‘cted in this province the Sikhs receive 
vveightage as in the past and their scjats amount to 18 per cent of 
the total, while the Muslim and Hindu percentages are 49 and 
1^7 res})ecliv(‘]y. Actually however Muslim representatives will 
pr()l)ably secure three additional seats reserved for landholders, in 
wliich (‘ase their juoporiion in the (‘ouncil will be approximately 
51 per cent. 

It was not to be ex])ected that a decision of tliis kind would 
satisfy all (‘omniunities, for if represents an attempt to balance 
the scales between conflicting claims wliich tlie claimants them¬ 
selves have been unable to reconcile; but one sativsfactory feature 
was that it did not give rise to any recrudescence of communal dis¬ 
turbances. Even in Bombay, where feeling betwi'cn the two major 
communities remained tense, the decision was not made an excuse 
for stirring up troubh* and no untoward incident occurred. On 
the whole it may be said, subject to qualifications that will appear 
hereafter, tliat Hindus generally condemned the dec'ision on the 
ground that, it sacrificed their interests to those of the Muslims, 
that the Sikhs were greatly dissatisfied with it, and that the least 
o])posit.ion came from the Muslims. Hindu criti(*isin as voiced by 
the extremist papers, which are predominantly Hindu, denounced 
the decision as jierjietuating communal dissensions, as the death- 
blow'^ of Indian nationalism and as an unholy pact between the 
Muslim community and British coTnmercial interests. Even the 
more mod(U*ate nationalist papers gave expression to similar views, 
though couched in more restrained language, reflecting an ad¬ 
mixture of genuine nationalist feeling and Hindu communalist 
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motives. Specific points of criticism were in reg^ard to Bengal 
and the PuTij«ah, where the omission to give to the non-Muslim 
minorities tlie weightage accorded elsewhere to Muslim minorities 
was bitterly resented. In regard io Bengal a frequent objeclion 
was that Ihe Europeans would hold the balance between Ihe two 
major comumniiies. Exception was also taktm tr) t]i(‘ T>rovision of 
separate representation for the depressed classes, whielt although 
limited to a period of 20 years and lermiual)l(‘ ('arlier by mutual 
agreement, was regarded in more extieme quaiteis as a deliberate 
attempt to sj)]it Hinduism. Tin* de])ressed classes themselves were 
on the whole not dissatisfied, althoug-h J)r. Anibedkar, their re- 
presentatixe at the Bound Table (Jonferenee, considered the num¬ 
ber of seats ])rovid(Hl inadequate. But another of their leaders, 
Mr. M. C. Bajah, who in February had come to an agreement— 
the “ Moonje-Bajali Pact —with Dr. Mooiije, the leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, in favour of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, ex})ressed disaj)])roval of the temporary provision for 
separate electorates. While Muslims as a wliole were less liostile 
and were disposed to a(*cept some feature's of th(* decision, old claims 
which had not. beeii conceded in full were again brought forward. 
The All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi, for example, expressed 
disappointment that the community had not been given a statutory 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal and com]»lained of r(‘duced 
weightage in some provinces and of nndue weightage given to 
non-Mnslims in the iS'orth-West Frontier Piovince. Sikh dis¬ 
approval was general and unqualified. Tins creation of a Muslim 
raj in the Punjab in complete disregard of Sikh claims bad, it 
was said, shaken Sikh faith in the Britisli sense of justice and 
fair-play. A revival of Sikhism was ])reached and there was 
some talk of rejecting the new (*onstitution if it meant Muslim 
domination. The Hindu minority in the Punjab was not slow to 
take advantage' of tins ])osition and sought to stimulate the Sikhs 
to organized resistance. Furopean, Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian 
and Jjabour interests wc're on the whole satisfied. 

The objections to the decision just described ap]>ear('d mainly 
in the press. But the trend of the debate in the Tiegislativc 
Assem])lv on the' btli Sc'ptemhor, when the first exeitement liad 
subsided, suggests that dissalisfaetion with the decision was not 
so deep or genuine as bad at first appeared, and that the more 
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sol)er-iuiii(le(l political elements in the eouiitrv were prepared to 
regard it as a workmanlike solution of an otherwise insoluble 
problem. The speech of Sir C. P. Eamaswamy Iyer, tljen acting 
as Law ]\l(‘ml)er of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva 
of Sir ].L L. Mitter, n)ade a great impression. He pointed out 
that not only the Pound Table (V)iiference but numerous confer¬ 
ences of Indian leaders had tailed to solve the problem in the 
j)ast, that the action of the (\jnsultativ(‘ (Vmnnittee in a])pealing 
to the Pi'ime ilinister to settle the problem was generally a])proved 
tliroughout India, and tliat the main j)oint to bear in mind was 
that any bickering over tin' decision would necessarily impede 
the consideration of oth(‘r a*nd greater matters to be dealt with 
in tlieir march toward*^ responsible self-government, ^loderate 
o])inio]i was also given a lead by the attitude of public men like 
tin' Pight TTon. Srini\asa Sastri and Sir Tej Ihihadur Sa])ru. whose 
})r('paredness to ncce])t tin* decision ])robably ha^d more intluence 
with the sober and resjionsible elements in the country than the 
impassioned outjmurings of the press. 

Pefore ])roce(‘ding with the later reactions to the communal 
decision we must devote some attention to the Simla session of tlie 
liegislature. In his address on the bth SejhcTuber tin' Viceroy 
made an important pronouncement in regard to ihe constitutional 
programme. His Majesty’s Government had hoped in the interest 
of speed that no further formal discussions would be necessary 
before formulating their ])ro])osals for the consideration of 
Parlia-ment; but since it was no longer possible to look to Ihe 
Consultative Committee for the contribution anticipated from it, 
His Majesty’s Government proposed to invite a smalt body of 
representatives of the States and British India, to meet them in 
London about the middle of November. While the status of 
the Indian representatives would be the' same as that of the 
delegates at the sessions of the Pound Table Conference, the 
character of the discussions and the stage now n'ached necessitated 
a less foimal and moie ex])editious procedure than that adopted 
during the pjevious two years. This result His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wert* convinced would be best achieved by avoiding anv 
public session and by worJdng on a fixed agenda. Peh'rrijjg* 
to the ('ivil disobedience movement His Excellency explained the 
necessity of maintaniing the ])olicy followed by the Government 
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during- the previous ei^ht months. Althoup-li this policy h«u(] met 
with a remarkable decree of success, civil <lisol)edience still re¬ 
mained a very definite' menace against whicli the Government could 
nut afiord to relax their precautions. They had therefore de(*ided 
that the geiK'ral law should he strengthened )>y the embodiment 
of a nnmi)er of the jmovisions of the ordinam'e promulgated in 
June. “ It i> no satisfaedion His Excellency said, “ to my 
Government to be forced to j)ro])ose the^e measures for the .streng¬ 
thening of the law. ])ut we are laoed with ideas and methods to 
wln'fh we must otfer the juost resolute opposition. The leaders ot 
tin* t’oiigr(*s.s ]>elieve in what is generally known as direct a(‘tion 
which is an example of the ap])lication oi the ])hilosophy of force 
to llic ])roblem.s of ])olitics. It is the antithesis of what we under¬ 
stand bv coiisi itut ional .self-government . . . The fundamental 
idea ot His ^Iaje'«iy\'> Governnmnt ... is that to the greatest 
degree* |)t)ssibl(^ n^sponsibility should be placed on flu' h'gislatures, 
in Mtiier woT‘d> lhat gov(‘rnment sliould be based on argument and 
reasoi: and on the vuslies of the peo]>le as constiiutionally expi’essed. 

1 do not think 1 do tin* Gongi’ess an injustice wlien I say that 
thei: jndiev and their methods are directed to stauiring* their objects 
m.t hy ])ersua‘'i(*iL but ]);\ coercion 

On the ])olitical si(b‘ the most important featuK' oi tin' session 
va> the tirsl ri'ading debate on the “ Ordinance Ibll The 
A-'Ciiildy also passrul a hill amending se(‘r{on ol Hie (h-iniinal 
Procedure T’ode so as to ])roveut frivolous ap])lica>tions for the 
adiouninu'nt of ci’iminal cases —a ])70vision vrhieli had ht'en nrossly 
ain! -ystemat i<-ally abused in order to delay *.unl sometimes t(^ deteat 
the tuids of justict'. 

General dis^mssion on the communal decision was concentrated Mr. GandhPs 
with dramatic suddenness on one particular asi)ect of it hy the 
anu* iincement on the P‘hh Septend)er of Mr. Gandhi’s intention 
to fast to death unless the method of representation provided for 
tlu' de])ressed classes was altered. In the conrse of the correspond¬ 
ence piN'ceding this announcement the Prime Minister had explained 
that while tlie decision, so far as it related to the depressed classes, 
was designed solely to protect their interests, nothing liad been 
done to separate them permanently from tlie Hirxdu fold; for 
their special constituencies would be automatically abolished at 
the end of 20 years and in addition they would he entitled from the 
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outset to vote in the general Hindu constiiuencies. Mr. Gandhi 
however was not satisfied, and his decision 1o fast and the publi¬ 
cation of lliis corres])ondence aroused intense popular interest, 
(hi ihe whole tliere was little lendencv to blame the Government 
for this unforeseen development. It was generally recognized that 
the issue was less their con(‘,ern than that of the Hindu community 
itself, and that if Mr. Gandhi’s life was to he saved caste Hindus 
and depressed classes must tliemselves r(*ach an agreement. Many 
Hindus liowevcr were mucli more stirred hy the suffering that a 
great Hindu leader was about to undertake than concerned with 
the merits of ihe controversy. On the oilier liand criticism of 
Mr. Gandhi’s decision was not wanting. Dr. Amhedkar, one of 
the leaders of the dejiressed classes, described it as a sheer poli¬ 
tical stunt *, while otluu* critics .saw in it an attempt to retrieve 
a dwindling prestige. Tli(‘ (irov(‘rnm('nt's attitude was announced 
by ]\rr. (now Sir Harry) Haig, the Houk' ^rember, during a debate 
on the subject in ihe Assembly on the b'lth S('])tember when he 
said that no Government could ])ossihly let its action he in¬ 
fluenced by methods of Ibis kind the method adopted (*ould be 
employed witli j‘elerenc(‘ to any niajm* issue and if allowed to 
succeed would establisii a dictatorshi]) of a novel kind wliicdi would 
mark the end of all government. Two days later a further 
announcement was made in th(‘ Assembly to the (*ft'(‘ct that as soon 
as Mr. Gandlii b(‘gan his fast he would b(‘ removed from jail to a 
siiiiable ])lace of ]>rivate residence, where* In* would he* reejuired 
to remain. Mr. Gandlii liowever fe‘]t himself niiahle tei ace-ept any 
conditions and asked to be left in jail, whe*rcu])on the Government 
decideel to allow’ him all rea.sonable fae-ilities for ])rivaie interviews 
inside the jail and unrestricted e*orrcs])ondone‘e*. Meanwdiile almost 
continuous conversations bad been taking ])lace among Hindu 
leaders in Beiinbay and wdtb Mr. Gandlii in the Yeiavada jail, and 
Mr. Gandhi’s nnconelitional release tei e‘onduct ihe negotiations 
w^as persistently urged. The fast liegan on the 20th September 
and after a few days of feverivsh discussion a settlement \vas reached. 
This settlement, sometimes called the “ Poona Pact provides 
that instead of the 71 seats allotted to the depressed classes by the 
decision on tlie basis of separate electorates, a total of 148 seats 
should be reserved for them from the general constituencies. 
Election to these reserved seats is through joint electorates, subject 
to a system of primary election under which the depressed class 
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voters in the (oustituency will form an electoral college which w ill 
elect a panel of four candidates w^ho will stand for the secondary 
election by the general electorate. This system of primary 
election is aiifomatically to cease after ten years if not previously 
abolished by mutual consent. On the 2Gth September Ilis 
Majesty’s Oovernnient announced their 'svilliiigness to modify 
the communal deci^^ion on the basis of the settlement reached 
at Poona, and this gave general satisfaction. The settlement, 
whicli it may ])e noted also contained certain oilier jirovisions 
designed to ameliorate tJje conditions of the depressed classes 
generally, was distinctly favourable to the deyiressed classes in that 
it more than doubled their representation and reserved for them 
representatives' of their owii choice for the secondary election. 
For some time to come however, at any rate in some areas, they 
will ])robab]y experience difficulty in obtaining educated candi¬ 
dates, and it is po.s.si])]e that tliose finally elected by the system of 
joint electorates may be Mibject to the influen(*e of tlie higher castes. 

The settlement w'a> a( claimed wn'th delight by the nationalist 
press as a I'crsonal triumph for i^^r. rxandhi and a a sure indication 
that Indian jiolitical leaders were able after all to settle their owm 
differences. iMore dis])assionate examination however suggevSts 
that the agreeimmt rcffiects little departure in primo’ple. It still 
pr()vi(t(‘s for tlie re>(‘i \ ation of s})ecial seats and, while se])arate 
electorates are aboli>hed in name, it is doubtful whether they 
are not [)erpetnated in effect—as indeed a Liberal critic suggested 
—by tbe device of ])rimarv (dection. Other critics remarked that 
similar results might have ])eeu achieved at, tlie Pound Table 
Conference if Or. Ambedkar bad not been driven into his demand 
for separate electorates ]>;> Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising objection 
both to separate electorates and special reservation of seats. It is 
doubtful however wdiethor this reflectiou sustains the charge of 
inconsistency levelled against Mr. Gandlii; for lie would no doubt 
explain that, tbe princijile lie had maintained in London having 
been denied by tbe deeivsiou of His Majesty’s Government, the 
problem had lieen orientated afresh. At all events the fast retrieved 
to some extent the loss of prestige wdiich Mr. Gandhi had suffered 
b\ his lack of success at the second Round Table Conference and 
the failure of the civil disobedience movement, although some of 
his supporters were bew ildered and jierhaps alarmed at the diversion 
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of altentioii and energy from political to socio-religious questions. 
It also illust]‘ated very vividly the manner in which Mr. Gandhi 
was still at that time able to appeal to the emotions, not only of 
the masses hut also of their leaders, at the expense of their reason. 

While the leaders were husy over the settlement in the Yeravada 
jail a whirhvind campaign was being conducted in many large 
centres throughout llie country for the removal of the disabilities 
attaching to the depressed classes. Temples were thrown open or 
promised t(» be thrown open, caste wells and so forth were no 
longer to be taboo, untouchability generally was to be exorcised. 
Emotionalism (piickly subsides in India liowever and relief that the 
]\Iahatma was out of dangei was not calculated to sustain it. 
Enthusiasm lf)r tlie new campaign had lasted only some ten days 
when signs oi leaclion became appartml. Hindu misgivings began 
to suggest that tin* numlMu* of seats allotted to the dej)ressed classes 
was excessive and still furtluu’ sa])ped the sTrength of tlndr re- 
jtresentat ion, already sacriticed to ^Muslim dainis. This was parti¬ 
cularly manifest iti the Punjab and Hengal, vliete llte Hindu minor¬ 
ities were already apprelomsive regauliiig their gemu'al })osition 
and theii vstlength in tlu‘ legislative councils ris-d-ns tlit‘ .Muslim 
niajoi it i(‘s. The reaction among orthodox Hindus however vas 
dtu' as mmdi to the socdal imj)lications oi tlie settlement as to the 
effect on the ]M.diti(*aI balance* of ])Over. Several tempb*s which 
had I/eeii tiirown open to the uiitouchabl(‘> wen* closed again; in 
others the >at i-ed imag(‘s had b(‘(‘n eiilo*!’ remo\ed or screened before 
the uiitom liahles eii((‘r(‘d; others again repotted to have heen 
opejied weir apj)arentl\ not so after all. Iti the (k'jitral J’rovinees 
(’ertjiin cast** wells fiom wliich tin* untom liahlt*^ liad draw'n Avater 
Avere purifh'd A\ith Avatei from tlie Gange'^. A d(*j)r(*ssed (dass 
leadt‘r Avho fast(‘d outside the gates of tlie famous Gnruvayur 
tem])le in south India in protest agaimt the refusal of the ieiiiple 
authorities to admit iiiitouchahle'^ A\a^ sliowu very little sympathy 
])y caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi telegraphed to him to break tlie 
fast. The mood of excited benignity boiii oi Mr. Gandliihs fast 
did not reacii tlie villages at all, and many demonstrations of 
friendliness with the deprovssed classes Avere more theatrical than 
real. Heaction later hardened into opposition and the settlement 
was denounced in one quarter as the work of a small heterodox 
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niiiioriiy. Tliis is not to say liowever tliat many caste Hindus, 
especially the more politically-minded, were not sincere in tlieir 
desire 1o i7n])rove the status of the depressed classes and in their 
Teco^^nition of the inconsistency of lhat status wilh a democratic 
form of o^oYorument. The trutli of the maiter is that a system so 
deeply emhedded in the history and traditions of a people, so much 
a ])art of their daily lives, is not likely to sur*cunil) to a sudden 
onslau;j:ht. of emotion. It must take many years of patient striving 
to reli(‘ve tin' de])ressed classes of th(‘ disadvantages under which 
^key })av(‘ so lonn* lahonred. 

The “ Toon a Pact " had one other noticeable consequence in TTie Unity 
tliat it spuTTed the Hindu leaders to renew attempt< to ne^’otiate a 
>eti!(‘ment with the Muslims and the Sikh^. ronversations took 
j)lace (^arly in ()cto])er in Pombav IuMwcmui (‘crtain leaders of the 
Hindu ]\rah asabha, h(‘aded by Pandit ^falaviya, and a jiioup of 
Nationalist Muslims, joined later by ^faulana Sliaukat Ali. Many 
^luslims howevei, (‘sj)ecially in the north, viewed tlu'se ovcu'tui’es 
askniH'o, sus])ectin^* that they were prompted primarily l)y a desire 
to de])riY(‘ tin' Mu-dims of such piotection as tin* (‘ommunal 
diM'i.'ion had t^iven tlnun. T1 m‘\ made it ])laii tliat they still 
consid(n(*d se|)arate elc'ctoi'ates tio 1 m* an (\sseTitial saf(*ouart!: and 
that any ])rop()sals for compi-omise should conn* irom the niajoiity 
<‘ommunity and should deal with the (jiicstion as a whole, and 
ill jiaiticular with tin* maintcnanct* of an offecti\(* ^fuslim 
inajoiuty in the Punjab and ]h‘iioal, and not merely witli election 
methods. In spite of this o]>posi(ion however tin* Nati»)nali-t 
^[iislinis ])ersisted and a Muslim (hmference was c'onveiled at 
Taicknow on the 15th October. Tliis conterence was duly held in 
spite of the refusal of st*v(*ral influeutial Muslim leaders, notably 
from the Punjab and I'en^ul, to acce])t ^laulana Shaiikat Ali’s 
invitation, and resolved to nen-otiate with the repres(*ntatives of 
the Hindu and Sikh communities. The so-called Pnity Con¬ 
ference held at Allahabad trom llo* dnl Novmnber to the loth 
was tlie result. Attemh'd by olarina- publicitx and a uo(mI (1t*al 
of propaganda to tlie eif'eet (bat Indians uei*e once aii'am to 
settle their own dis]>utes, tlie conference after prolonged dis¬ 
cussions reached ai>u*(*ement on ceidain ])oints. In the meantime 
however Maulana Shaukat Ali, Hr. ^iloonjt* and a number of Sikh 
leaders had withdrawn from tlie scTue. With these defections and 
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remembering that the conference even at the outset was never re¬ 
presentative of the main Muslim point of view, it is not surprising 
that the agreement was not ratified bv the connnunities (joncerned. 
It was summarily condemned as unacceptable, impracticable and 
injurious to Muslim interests by a Muslim conference at Delhi on 
the 20th November convened under the auspices of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim licague and the Council of the 
All-India Muslim (Conference, the two principal orthodox organi¬ 
zations. The celerity with which this disdaimer was issued was 
no doubt due to suspicions of the Congress, who lost no oj)j)orlunity 
of glorifying the Allahabad proceedings, and to a desire to count qi* 
Pandit Malaviya’s hasty cable to London, where the Hound Table 
Conference was in session, to the effect that the communal pro¬ 
blem had been definitely solved. Similarlv a resoliiiion of the 
Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasahha j)assed on the 15th 
November suggested that the Allahabad decisions had gone too far 
and that the concessions to minority claims were “ anii-national 

The discussions were resumed in December but without tangible 
results. Several delegates left before the conference terminated and 
the atmosphere was distinctly less (ordial and enthusiastic than 
at the first conierence. Jlefore the residue finally dispersed it was 
announced that agreement had been reached on the Ihinjab and 
Sind issues but that the interdependent Jiengal juoblem had eluded 
settlement and would be furlher discussed in Calcutta. Meanwhile 
the orthodox Muslims had again met in Calcutta and passed 
resolutions confirming those ado])ted at Delhi on the 2()lh November 
rejecting- the Allahabad scheme. 

Civil disobedience activities continued at a low ebb during tiie 
rest of tlie year. One significant feature was the abstention from 
further participation in the movement of the great majority of 
persons convicted earlier in the year and released on expiry of 
sentence. Efforts were made to revive interest by publishing pro¬ 
grammes of future activities, by attempts to hold political confer¬ 
ences and by raids on Congress buildings seized by the Government 
in the early stages of the movement. These raids as a vEole 
however were no more successful than other activities. It had now 
become clear that the second civil disobedience movement had defi¬ 
nitely failed to win public sup 2 )ort as not conceived in the best 
interests of the country. This position was amply recognized 



•by the passage of the “Ordinance Bill” which, introduced in the The “ 
Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to the 15th December. The bill embodied the 
main provisions of the Special Powers Ordinance and was based on 
the realization that, while civil disobedience remained the accepted 
policy of a political organization, the measures devised to 
combat it must be given a more permanent form than could be 
secured by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist 
press and more sober opposition in the Assembly, the general 
view being that not “repression** but the speedy transfer of 
political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the coun¬ 
try’s political ills. Certain chanejes were accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment in select committee of which the most important was a time 
limitation of three years. The definition of picketing was also 
modified but in this respect the Home Member made it plain that 
“Government wei-e definitely not prepared to go so far as those who 
wished to give a licence to peaceful picketing”. These changes did 
not however satisfy the opposition. Their general view v/as voiced 
bv Hiwan Bahadur Bangacharinr who, after contending that non- 
co-operation originated with the dissatisfaction caused by dyarchy, 
declared that the special powers taken to meet an emergency were 
no longer necessary now that the Government had brought the move¬ 
ment under control. He also urged that the “repression” under 
which the country was suffering was quite inconsistent with the 
approach of the reforms. The bill was however p/issed by a satis¬ 
factory majority of 57 votes to 31. indicating the exfent to which 
political opinion had been won over by the logic of facts to the 
Government’s view that civil disobedience could not, in the best 
interests of the country, he tolerated. By December provincial 
bills supplementing the Government of India’s bill had been 
passed by substantial majorities and without serious opposition 
by the legislative councils of those provinces where the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement had been most intense, namely, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province. The powers with which the legislature thereby 
armed the executive constitute an effective guarantee against a 
revival of civil disobedience and against subversive movements 
generally: and the manner in which responsible o})iiiion was thus 
marshalled against what is a menace to any form of government 
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should be carefully weighed by those who fear that India may. 
falter in assuming responsibility under a self-governing constitu¬ 
tion. 

The other subject with which the special November session of 
the Legislature was convened to deal was the Ottawa trade agree¬ 
ment. As was explained in the report of the Indian delegation to 
the Ottawa ('onference, the general tariff of 10 per cent imposed 
by the British Government early in the year, embracing all Em¬ 
pire products not included in the free list, created an entirely 
new situation for India. With the other Dominions she was ex¬ 
empted from the operation of the new tariff duties up to the 15th 
November 193‘2 but would then have become subject to them 
unless in the meantime she came to some agreement with Great 
Britain. The report further pointed out that while the value of 
im[)orts from tlie United Kingdom coven'd by the suggested scheme 
of preference was <fl7'4 millions, in a fairly normal year like 
10‘20-;10 the total value of goods imported from India into the 
United Kingdom wdiich would receive the benefit of a preference 
amounted to nearly .-('42 millions. The agreement provided that 
on the British side exemption from the general 10 per cent tariff 
was to continue, while the duties on certain foreign goods were 
to be increased in order to give India further preference. On 
the Indian side certain British goods were to be given a 10 per 
cent preference and certain classes of motor vehicles a 7i j)er cent 
preference. A supplementary agreement on iron and steel arrived 
at after the close of the Ottawa conference provided for the pre¬ 
ferential treatment of British galvanised sheets imported into 
India, in exdiange for a similar concession in Britain for Indian 
iron and steel. 

The first reception of the agreement in India was far from 
friendly. More sober opinion doubted how' far it would really 
prove to be to India’s advantage, but the nationalist press—and 
it is here that the political reactions enter—was full for some weeks 
of vehement denunciation and in some instances obviously mis¬ 
conceived criticism. The general allegation was that the agree¬ 
ment was designed solely for the benefit of Great Britain. These 
feelings and suspicions found vent in the initial debate in the 
Assembly, so much so that the Government accepted an amend¬ 
ment referring to a special committee of the Assembly the resolution 
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moved ])y Sir Joseph l^liore, tlie Coniiiierce Member, which merely 
rec()iii]iu‘jidi‘(l in ;:»eiiei*al terms the aeceptaiic.e of the a^»‘reement. 

This eoiirse ill the end proved beneficial, for the majority of tlie 
special committee after examining- the provisions of tlie agreement 
in detail came to the comdnsion that its acceptance would definitely 
beuetit India and accordingly, despite the ])rospect of bitter criti¬ 
cism fiom nationalist (ii-cls's, recommended that the resolution 
should lie jiassed. ddiis develo])nient defeated the campaig’n of 
ini^i pp] e‘>entat ion ilmt had pieceded tlie Assembly proceedintrs, 
and HI tin* (itli Decemlier iln* i-esolntion was carried bv a <ub- 
staniial majoi-ity ol 77 votes to 'S). Tlie Idll itself itlie Ottawa 
Taiiit Hill), deNio-iK^d to ini])]einont t h(‘ agreement, also securial 
an ^ln^nimon■^ ri^jiort from the >(d«‘ct committee and wa^s pa^^ed 
on the Jbth Decmnber without a division. 

Meanwhile ifr. (Tindhi's untoiichability campaie’n was l eiii^^ Theuntouch- 
])]‘os.M*!}|pd a*^ vje-orouslv a^ iiossibb' liv the enthn^ia^lic. Earlv in 
November tlio Home Memlier siaU‘d in ilo‘ A--pmb]v iliat it had 
been decidml to extend the laiilities alreadv enjoyed by 
Mr. Oandhi tor carrying oil untomdiability pro];a^»Mnda whih* in 
jail. 1 his conce^■^ioIl aj»]’>cai’s to havt‘ ^isen tiesh life to tin* demand 
for Ml. OandiiiA rtdea^e Vvhich had h(*cn nnu’e or less continuously 
h-iward l-y t!m nalionali>t >ince tlie announcement oi 

liiN fj't on thf* dejiressed c]a>->eN i'^^'iie. Tt was infeed tliat release 
would enable him to throw hinm<dt inio the untoindiabiiily (‘ani- 
paiiiii Ml tiemon and would al>o a'"'’^T the “ unity conrersatioiis 
tloMi in ])roo n*''-'. riic t iovernmmit ^iew howevtu* wa^s that no 

rehixation oi th.eir measiiie" ae‘aiimt (ivil disobcdienee eoulo be 
ri'']\ed whde oivil dmoliednmet' remainod the accredited weapon ot 
Mr. riaTidhi and tin* (’ono-u'ss, and tins view stdl held oood. A'^ 
y(' have seen it had l)i‘en o-iyoii ^mi-ral exjiression in the \ ieeroy s 
addMiV'^s to the I.e;^’islatlire on the btli Seplembm*. It was more 
])re' -ely stated in a reply sent on the Ticeroy’s belialf in Oetoher 
to a message from the Madras Liberal Leagin^ urging Mr. 

(Lnidlii’s release, and on tlie 14th November tlie ITome Member 
niadi' it plain in tlie Assembly that Mix Gandhi was detained 
in jail on account of civil disobedience wbicli was still lii" 

avoved ])rogramme. As to Mr. Gandlii’s intervention in tlie 

communal di.scussions, the Goveriimentbs position was that where¬ 
as the untoucliabilitv issue was essentially a moral and religious 
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one, the Hindii-Muslini question was primarily political and thus 
could not he aec;epted as a reason for Mr. Gandhi’s release. 

It is possible that mis!*ivings may have been felt by some of Mr. 
(landbi’s supporters as to the eifect of the untouehability move¬ 
ment on orthodox Hindus, on whom the Congress so largely relied 
for politicjal sup])()rt: if so they were as events showed more than 
justified. Orthodox Hindu opinion progressively hardened, causing 
o])yious uneasiness in Congress circles. The statement issued by 
Pandit Malaviya in Octo])er in which, w^hile a})proving of the open¬ 
ing of tem])les and w^ells and so forth to tlie depressed classes, he 
declared thal ilie Poona seltlement did not necessarily postulate 
iiiter-dinirig or inier-iiiarriage, may liav(» be(Mi infended a a con¬ 
cession to the ot leaciion; it c.'riainly shocked the more 

enthusiastic supj) 0 !iei> ol ihe camj)aign. Towards the end of 
0('to])er a mcuuorial w^as submil ted to the \^‘(‘eroy on behalf of 
tlie orthodox Hindu community asking for ])rotection auain>t the 
])roposal to ])ermit iintouohablcs to enter tem])les, and jtrotesting 
against outside inlerterence Avilh tin* rcdigious rit(‘^ and |)iactices 
of Hindus. Mr. (jandhi lioweviu’ wa^ ‘'till a forc'e to be rt*ckon(‘d 
with. His ('arjH‘>1ne'^, and jaudiaps aNo liis dc'siie to cioo*k the 
tide of reaction, Avas demon'll rated by tlie announcement jn Xo\em¬ 
ber of liis decision t(» ^uuat" himself to di’ath if caste HiiidiiN showed 
reluctan('{‘ in biinginu* into effect the terms of th(‘ Poona settle¬ 
ment, or alternatively li tlie (iuruvayiir tt*nt])le in ]\lala]>ar Avas 
not tlirowui ojien to mem]»er.s of the (l('j>res.st‘d classes. SiVin after- 
AAards tnoreover, in the first ot a number of statements iS'^ued from 
jail, he made it ])lain that he Avoiild brook no criticism. In answer 
to the charge tliat tht‘ method of fasting amounted tc^ coercion 
he said, suffice it to say that it wa-s at God's call that I embarked 
upon my fast and it Avould be at 11 is call that it would be resumed, 
if it ever is ”. Attention Avas momentarily diverted from the 
general issue by an incident in a llombay jail, Avliere a caste civil 
disobedience prisoner began to fast because he was not allow^ed, us 
he wished, to clean out latrines. Mr. Gandhi began to fast in 
sympathy hut w^as AAuthout nourishment for little more than a 
day, for the Government of India adjusted the matter by under¬ 
taking to enquire from provincial Governments how far the jail 
rules in such a matter could be modified. It is significant that 
little public interest Avas aroused by this second fast of Mr. Gandhi. 
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In the meantime the forces of reaction were steadily growing 
stronger. That Mr. (iandhi had begun to realize that bis campaign 
was miscarrying is perhaps shown by the fact that little more was 
lieard at this time of his threat to fast unless caste Ilindus observed 
the Poona settlement. Interest focussed on the question of entry 
into the Guruvayur temple, where it may be mentioned numerous 
orthodox Hindus from various parts of the country had gathered 
to organize counter measures against those demanding that the 
temple should Ije thrown open to the untouchables. Even here 
however Mr. Gandhi withdrew from his original position, for 
towards the end of N^ovemher he decided that he would not begin 
tin; fast until a referendum had been held locally to ascertain the 
extent of opj)osition among local caste Hindus. The referendum 
decided in favour of the reformers, although there is some doubt 
uliether ihis v('rdlci did n(»t i(*flect well-organized electioneering 
methods rather than sincere o])inion. At any rate Mr. Gandhi 
decided to postpone his fast on tliis issue indefinitely. 

Tlie (‘oiistitutional nndhod is now being tiied, fur a ])rivate bill 
de>ig‘ned to ■|)ennit tlie (Oitry oi untouchabU‘.< into iimiple^ has been 
intro(]nc(‘d into th(‘ Legislative Assembly. IMiile the nationalist 
pi(‘ss warmly advocate^ tlu‘ hill, a number of iepie^eiitalion.s receiv- 
tal from orthodox Hindtis protest that it amounts to a breach of 
(incen \’ictoria’s Proclamation ot 18o8 in which it was declared 
that coni])lete muitrality would be maintained by the Goveriiment 
in religious matters. At the inonnuit of writing the issue is 
iineertain. The hgal diilieulties art* nut ineun^ideraljle, for the 
adnuiiistratioii (‘f mo.st Hindu tein])l(‘s thrf)nghont the eoiintiy is 
in the nature of a trust. 

We propose now to attempt some description of the course of the Terrorimia 
terrorist movement in Peugal, which we have thought better to treat 
as a whole for the year 19^2. Terrorist crimes were committed at 
almost regular intervals throughout the year and reached a total 
of 97. Of these, 10 were murders, 27 attempted murders and 
57 dacoities. In the previmns year the total number was 81, com¬ 
prising 8 murdeis, 23 attempted murders and 41 dacoities. The 
growth of the movement is illustrated by comparing these figures 
with those for 1929 and 1930, when the outrages totalled 8 Outrage!* 
and 53 respectively. The more outrageous and spectacular (‘rimes 
committed during 1932 require mention. On the 6th February at 
the convocation ceremony of the Calcutta University an attempt 
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was made by a girl student to assassinate tlie (xovernor of Bengal; 
fortunately His Excelleney was not injured. On the 30th April, 
at Jlidnapore, Hr. Douglas, Ihe district magistrate, was shot and 
mortally wounded wliile aitending a mecdiiig of ihe district board. 
On tlie 13th May, at Dacca, a gang of terrorist gunnien held up 
a passenger train aiid after wounding the guard robbed (*-ei'tain 
merchants of Es. 32,000. In June, on ihe 13tli, Captain Chimeroii 
was shot dead while raiding a house in the (Jiittagong district 
where ‘‘ uanted” terroiists were hiding; and on tlie 27th, at 
Dacca, Mr. S(mi, an Indian magistrate, was ^hot dead while aslee]>. 
On tlie 20t]i July, at (’omilla, ]Mi*. Ellison, siipc^rititendenl of 
police, was shot in the hack and died oF his wounds. On the 
5th August an attempt was made in Calcutta on Sir Alfred Watson, 
tin' editor (O' the “ Statesnnwi lortiinat *1 \' In* was not injurcMl. 

Hi s assailant was (aptuied but I'ontiived to take ])oison and died 
soon ait(U‘ward>. ()n tlie 22nd August, at Daiea, ^Nlr. (trasshv, 
additional superintendent of ])oli(*e, \\a-> 'vhot at wliile his car was 
held u]) at a level ero^s^ng and w'oiumIimI. ( >n tin' 24th September, 
at Pahartali, near Chittagong, an organizml atta(4c was made on the 
railway institute wdiieh was full at the time with European and 
Anglo-Tnd iati subordinate' tail way oflieiaU. A gang* of tort'orists 
suddenly ap])eared at the door^ and window*^, thiew honih^ into 
tlie hall and oiumed fire with gun.N and pi'^iols. An (ddmiy ladv 
of (io, ^trs. Sullivan, was killed and thiite<*n n^u -otiv of both sexes 
were w'oiirnleel. Tin' (•a'^ual1ies w ould pi'ohablv Inn e he^'ii mueh 
greateu’ hnt foj* the ])rese'nee of 7ni?id (»f those who switclnnl r^lf 
ihe lights. Four days later, on tin' 2<Stli Se])ttunhei*, atiotln'r 
attem]>t was made on Sir Alfred Watson; hoth he and his st'cretarv 
w^ere sliglitly wounded. Two of tlie asvjiihints took poison ami 
died. In Xovmnber, on the JDli, ^NFr. Tmke, tin* sujierinteuHh'nt 
of Eajshahi jail, while out driving with his A\ife and daughter, 
was shot and wounded in the jaw ; atnl on tin' 2t)th an attempt 
was made on one Ahdul Khaliq, wJio was suspected of being a 
police informer and wJiose life bad been tlireatoned in two anony¬ 
mous letters. In addition to these dastardly crimes a number of 
dacoities were committed in various parts of Bengal, some to raise 
funds wdth wdiicb to further tlie movement and others to obtain 
revolvers and otliei* arms. 

The feelings of the Eurojiean and Anglo-Indian communities in 
Calcutta and Chittagong were deeply roused hy these various out- 
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rages. There was however Jio hint of repjisals as in 19-31 ; tlie public 
generally were more appreclaiive of the difficullies of the situ¬ 
ation and of the nieasurcvs ado])ted to d(‘al with it. Dining a 

ninnl)(‘]’ of djastic po\\(*rs Aveie taken or re-taken with a view to 
inereas(‘ the ])r(‘ssur(» on tenorist organizations. AVe have already 
nunitioned tlie two ordinances ])ioinuJgat(‘d towards tlie close of the 
])i’evious yeai‘. 3di(' hist ot tln^se, giving wider poweJs of detention 
without tiial, was (oiiliodied before its expiry in aii act (the llengal 
(h iminal Law' Aniejidnieiit Act of 19->^) which became law in March. 
In May, just ladoie lhi‘ expiry of tin* ordinance ]>ioniulgated in 
Aovemlier, anotlier oi'dinancc' wa^ issued giving tlie local tiovern- 
ment jiower to make luhss to facilitate ojieratioiis against the terro¬ 
rist movement, and making attem]>ts at murder punishable with 
dotith or trans])ortation foi life. 'FImA ])rovi^!on wa^ latei* gi\(‘n ])er- 
manent foian by inclusion in an act parsed in Se])tember (the Bengal 
(biminal Law' Second Ammidimuit Act, 19:i:j), while at the same 
tinu' anotlnu' act (the Bengal Suj>])ression of Terrorist ()utrag(*s Act) 
plact'd on the statute book ceitain emeigency poweis pieviously 
tal;en by oidinance and ie-(*nacted eailiei' ])iovi>ions for the trial of 
terrorist offences by special ])roceduie. At the end oi the yeai 
allothei* act was jiassed (the Bengal Criminal Law Arms and Explo¬ 
sives Act) providing eiiham-ed jiunisliment for (ertain oflences under 
the Arms and Lx])losives Act; this was directed not only against 
terrorists but also at smugglers and others engaged in the illicit 
ai'iiis traftic who though possibly not terrorists themselves supply 
the assassins with tlnu’r weapons. In addition to the taking of these 
S])ecial jiowers, six battalion^ of infantry were sent to Bengal from 
other ])arts of India at the beginning ot the cold weather and station¬ 
ed at the worst centies of terrorist activity. This measure had a 
twofold objei't; on the one hand to encourage and sustain both the 
loyal and peaceful section^ of the population, suffering from terro¬ 
rist activities, and Government servants, carrying out their duties 
in most trying eireumstanees; and on the other hand to demonstiate 
to the revolutionary party and theii .>eeiet sympathisers that the 
Government had ample power in the last le^irt to su])press dis¬ 
order. 

Idle greatest difficulty in dealing with the terrorist movement is 
that of obtaining evidence. In many areas the rural population 
tliough loyal at heart liave been intimidated and witnesses are reluct¬ 
ant to come forw'ard for fear of reprisals. Tliis is particularly 
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marked in Chittagong where in addition many inhabitants are sus¬ 
pected of secret sympathy with the objects of the movement. The 
police had the utmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the 
miscreants responsible for the sliocking outiage at the Pahartali 
railway institute which we have already described. Although the 
police effected many highly creditable captures during 1932 a 
number of organizers are still at large and a})pear to find no- 
difficulty in obtaining recruits from young men of the upper 
middle classes, among whom unem})loyment is acute. Never¬ 
theless the general situation is definitidy more ho])eiul tlian in 
1931. The difficulties of the local (jfovernment and the policy by 
which it is souglit to surmount them cannot })e better exem])lified 
than by the following extract from a speech delivejed by the Gover¬ 
nor of Ifengal on the 30th Noveinber 1932. “ There is ... a 

feeling in some (juarters of disa])pointment lliat tlie drastic measures 
taken during the past twelve months have not been productive of 
more immediate and obvious results. Those who take that view 
fail, I think, to appieciato the character and ramifications of the 
terrorist conspiracy. In the ])ast the su})y>ression of outbreaks of a 
similar though less formidable chaiactei* lias taken a (‘onsiderable 
time. Even so I am satisfied that the ])osition of Government is in 
many wa 3 ’s much stronger than it was twelve inontlis ago and I 
entertain no doubt wbatev(*r that the menac'e of teirorism will be 
fought down. AVliethcr the ])oisou whicli lias induced lhes(' periodi¬ 
cal outbreaks will lie conipIi*tely eliminated fioni tin* body politic 
depends jiriniarily not ujion <in\ernnient but ujioii ibe fibie and 
quality of tin* pcojilc of llengal. In the meantime I know of no 
sovereign Munedy, of no lieioic measure, to wliicli a civilised Gov¬ 
ernment can have lecourse, that will ciisuio an immediate suppres¬ 
sion of tlie evil, t )n wbat it is the fashion to l all th<' ‘‘ repressive 
side of our jiolicy ve rely <>n steady pressuie and a gradual 
strengtlieniug of the lesouices of ( Jon eriiment. letting no opportunity 
slip of peitecting bc>th fin* ]ii*ot<‘cl i ve and th(‘ combative elements in 
our armoury 

Eortunately terroiism as an organized movement lias continued 
to make headway only in llengal and in 1932, as compared with 
1930, its spectacular manifestations also were almost confined to that 
province. Of the isolated terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere 
during the year under report the following were the most notable. 
In Aj)ril an attenqit was made to assassinate Mr. (iibson, the Com- 
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unissioner of Ajmer, but the assailant’s revolver misfired. In 
*Noveinl)er, iu lliliar and Orissa, an approver in the Lahore 
ronspiraey case of 1930 was stabbed to death and a man who cour¬ 
ageously tried to pi event tlie ese.ape of the assailant was fatally 
wounded. 

Before coneluding tliis chapter with an account of the third Burmay-die 
session of the Kouiid Ta])lc Conference we must reiei* to an issue 
that achieved considerable prominence towards the close of the year, 
namely, the separation of Burma from India. This ste}f was recom¬ 
mended by the authois of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid report and by 
the Statutoiy (’ommission and accepted in ])rinciple ]jy the (iovern- 
ment of India; and the Burma sub-Committee of the fir'll session of 
the Bound I’able Conferen(‘e endorsed the princi]d(‘ oi ^^‘paration. 

Wlien however the sub-Committee's repoit was discussed in com¬ 
mittee o£ the whole Conference strong exjtression was given to the 
view that no action should be taken to effect separation until it was 
made clear tliat this was the desire of the people fd Burma. At the 
v^oncliision of the Conlerence it was stated on behalf of the British 
(lovernment tliat the necessary enquirie> as to the conditions upon 
which separation could he effected would he made, the constitutional 
object after separation being the ])rogressive realization of respon¬ 
sible government in Burma as an integral part of the Empire. On 
the 21st August 1931 His Majesty’s (.lovernment announced that 
it was pioposed to convene a Burma Bound Table Confeionce in the 
following Xovember and that the ])rimary task of the Conference 
would he to discuss the lines of a constitution for a se})arated Burma. 

The Conference duly met and discussed the whole governmental 
field. At its close in January 1932 the Prinie ilinister, after des- 
ciihing the general lines of the (constitution for a separated Burma 
which His Majesty's Government were ])repared to recommend to 
Parliament, aniioiiiiced that it was considered necessary to ascertain 
whetlmr the people of Burma endorsed the provisional decision that 
separation vsliould take place, and that this broad issue should be 
placed before the electorate at a general election, d'he general elec¬ 
tion was li(dd in November and of the candidates returned, only 31 
favoured separation, 44 were opposed to it and 5 were neutral. This 
result occasioned surprise in many quarters, for it had been general¬ 
ly assumed for some time that the verdict of the Burmese electorate 
would favour separation. That tnis expectation was not fulfilled 
•'was said by those in favour of vseparation to have been due to 
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skilful propaganda on the part of those opj)osed to separation,, 
conducted, it was alleged, with the aid of Indian money and the 
hel]) of jilioiKjyh (Buddhist monks) who wield great influence among 
the villagers. After one abortive attem])t to discuss the separa¬ 
tion issue—abortive because <he President ruled out of order all 
motions and resolutions on the subjeci exc(‘pt one—the Burma 
Legislative CV)uncil under a new Pr(‘sident passed a resolution 
withoui a divisiou o])posing tlie separation of Burma from India on 
the basis oi the (‘onstitiition outlim'd in the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment. The resolution further emphatically opposed the uncondi¬ 
tional and ])ermaneTit federation of Burma with India; and, thirdly, 
declared that the Poumu] would continue to oppose se})aratioii 
until Burma was granted a greater measure of responsibility than 
that outlined in tlie Priine Minister’s statfunent, or alternatively, 
would accept fed('ration with the right of sec(*ssion and su[>ject to 
constitutioiial re(*ognition of Burma's geographical position and 
her ])eculiar needs and conditions. At tir.st glanc(‘ therefore^ it 
is not easy to decide what Burma actually wants. It is doubtful 
wdiether the electorate is as oppersed to separation as tlie 
results of the general election miglit suggest ; ceitainly tliere is 
little indication ol any genuine desire for federation with India. 
Not. improbably the present position is the lesult of a strategy 
designed to extinct a greater measure of self-government than has 
yet been accoided. Both alternatives contained in the Council 
resolution, it will be noticed, run counter to the position already 
adopted by tlie British (lovernmeiit. The first alternative demands 
a greater measure of self-goveinment than has been promised, the 
second jiostulates a right of secession from the federation—a right 
wdiich the British (Toveinment have deedared they are not prepared 
to concede. The reje(‘tion of separation at this juncture therefore 
may a])pear to have a definite bargaining value. At the moment 
of writing the jiosition is still uncertain and Burma appears to 
be awaiting a further pronouncement by IIis Majesty’s Government. 

Towards the close of the year civil disobedience w^as, as we have 
seen, overshadowed by the untoucdiability campaign. Constitu¬ 
tionally, inteiest concentrated on the tliird session of the Pound 
Table Conference which opened on the ITtli November. This 
session undoubtedly enjoyed advantages denied to its predecessors. 
It was smaller and more informal and private in its proceedings; it 
w^orked on a fixed agenda and had at its disposal the results of the 
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j^nquiries (3f Ihe ronstitiifional (‘ommitteewS; and, finally, ihe com- 
mnnal decision liad removed tlie ^-reat stumhlinf^-Hock of the 
previous two sessions. The ihird session was thus aide io approach 
nmcli more closely io detail, and hy reaching a substantial measure 
of a^reemeni on many ])rob]ems, supplied the raw material for the 
constitutional jiroposals ultinuHely to be submitted to Parliament. 
Tliroua’hout, the proceedings were wfitclied with very close interest 
in India, the nationalist press taking the (oistomary line that the 
fk)nterence was ioiedoomed tr) failure in the absence of Congress 
representatives. With the (dose of the Conference our period ends 
but reactions in India to its work recjuire brief mention. Tlie 
nationalist ])rcss ])rn(da 1 !ii(‘d llmt tin' ])ropose(l constitution would 
b(' unacceiitable to India, tlu^ -.ateguards being such as to take away 
the .substance ol s«df-gov(n‘nnnmt. Certain less extreme secdions of 
th(3iig]it, iiK luding tln^ Ponibav liiixM'al grou]), w tu e also g(‘iiuinely 
e.\eicis(nl U'gnrding the inroad ujam llu‘ s]diei’e of 1 ‘e.sponsibility 
made i)y tlie re^eivation cd the dejairtnienis ol Didenee and 
External Aftair^ and the s])e(dal res]>onsibili t it's vosttal in the 
t lovei nor-( b'litual and (iovi'i noi‘s. (hi the other liaiid the attitude 
ot tht‘ nationalist as in th.e ease oi its iece])tiou of the report 

t)l tlie Statutory (Vnnnii^-sion, has in some degrt'e to be discounted 
by leason ot tli(‘ nuMbanical natiiii* of it'^ eriti* isms. Sober political 
opinion in India, less \(K‘al pm haps than the extiemist setdion but 
none the b‘ss vilally inteK'sted, jiiobably aIcws the results so far 
*udii(‘vt‘d as, so tar a> llit^y go, a solid and sat istaetorv advance. 
The const i1 lit ional plan as il enim-ged troni tiu* tl'iiii si'-^-ion ot tlie 
l{ound Table Conference is of course subject to lurtber examination 
licloi'c tht' (hati ol tlie n<‘w (*onstitution is laid Ix'fore l*arliani(mi, 
but^ it i*eprestuits tlie stage reatdied at the *‘nd ot onr period. If 
the general f(*atures of this plan aie dispassionately surveyed, 
mjipliasis will sinely be laid not on what lias In'en withheld but on 
vliat lias been non. 'Ihe inqilii at ions ot jirovincial autonomy are 
tliemselves far-rcacliing and t uiKlannuital. 7n innumerable matters 
affectiug the daily life oi the citizen the Indian provincial Govern¬ 
ments of the iuture will enjoy full diivction and {*ontrol. The 
lesponsibility a(‘eordtMl in the central s]>hei*e will also establish a 
wide degree ol Indian control in matters affecting India as a whole. 
The att]ibut(‘S of provincial autonomy togetlicr uitli this central field 
encompass most human activity. Between the residue withheld 
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and the daily life of the mass of the people, contact is remote rather 
than immediate. Important though this residue is, it does not 
affect the transfer of control of day to day administration in other 
spheres. 

Thus broadly surveyed, the constitutional plan as it now appears 
offers immense possibilities of self-government; and many res¬ 
ponsible Indians, no less nationally-minded than their more extreme 
countrymen, are not disposed to ignore or belittle this gicat and 
general advance by undue concentration on particular restrictions. 
There seems little doubt that large sections of political India will 
welcome and endeavour to work the new cons!itution, and indica¬ 
tions are not wanting that <he (k)ngress right wing, convinced 
perhaps of the barrenness of non-co-operation, may join in the task. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Defence and the Indian Overseas. 

AVe have described the subversive aciixitie^ of Khan Abdul Trebles 
Ghaffar Klian and his Eed Shirt organization in the North-West Frontier 
Frontier Province, constituting as tliey did an 'essential feature of during the 
the general political situation, in the chapter on politics and ad- 
ministration. Here we are mainly concerned with the effect of that 
movement on the trans-boider tribes whom ihe Eed Shirt loaders 
made constant efforts to einl)ioil. On tlie wliole these efforts met with 
little success during but tlie action taken in the North-West 

Frontier Piovince against the E.ed Shirt niovenieni and the general 
revival of (dvil disobedience were not without re])erciissions in tribal 
territory north of the Kabul rivei*. The hostile activities of the Haji 
of Turangzai and his sons and tlie Facpr of Alingar ])roduced some 
unrest in the beginning of and were probably instigated by 

Eed Shirt refugees from the Nortli-West Frontier Province; the 
Haji of Turangzai it may be noted is a relative by marriage of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Eed Shirt leadei*. Karly in Febru¬ 
ary an outbreak of the Painda Khel and Sultan Kliel tribes in the 
territory of the Nawab of I)ir endangered the safety of the Chitral 
road and some military and police posts were burnt. This rising also 
appeals to have been instigated and fostered by Eed Shirts bat was 
quickly sujijiressed by the Nawab, assisted by tlie coiK'entration of 
a military column at Cbakdara and by the ill rent of air action. 
Agitation continued however and by March the situation on the 
Frontier had become threatening. A lashlar of Ba^iaur tribesmen 
entered Mohinnnd country and rea*ched the Danishkol area, only 
12 miles from the British administrative border. The Haji of 
Turangzai, preaching a jehad, did his utmost to persuade the large 
and important Mohmand tribes to join the Bajauris in moving down 
on British Indian territory. Furtlier north another flajaur lashhai, 
including some (oiitingeiits of the TTtnian Khel tribe, assembled to 
the west of the l^anjkora river, on the border of Dir State, and 
threatened to cross tlip river. Eeconnaissance aeroplanes were fired 
at by these laslikars and by inhabitants of the villages from whi(^h 
the lash bars were drawn. Action on the part of Government was 
delayed in tlie hope that the agitation would subside, but it even- 
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tiially became neressary to issue warning’s fliai if ilie Inshlars did 
not disperse air acdion would he taken against s])eoified villa^’es. 
These warniiifis were unheeded and on Ihe 8th Mareli ceriain 
M(dinjand and Shainozai Tillag-es were ])ond)ed. Air action eon- 
iimied on the lOth and 11 ih and Oie house ot Haji of Tiiran^*zai 
was l)()nihed on ih(‘ iLhli. ]ly (‘venin^- of iliat day all tlie h/sJddrs 
had dispersed and ANith lliis iin]>rov(Mnent in ihe siiualion ihe road 
to Chitral was ojjened on ihe Idih. In A]>ri], T^p])er ]^^ohlnands 
raided ihe ierriioi v of the loyal ITalinizai irihe of Lower ^fohinands 
hui a ihreal of ])onihino- led to jpe wiilidi*awal of (lie Inshhat heiore 
ir liad iinie io do any serious datnao-e. 

The Afiidi trilx' unseiiled during- owini;- io i'le^ii T(‘]in j- 

an(‘e io acfjuiesce hi ilie coniinned orenpa(ion hy r(‘o-nl:n- IL ilidi 
forces of ilie Khajuri and Aka Kliel ]>lains. a ineaNiirc ado])tf‘d as 
a sah'^iiard ac-ainsi a rejieiiiion of iln' incursions into tlic Lc^liawar 
disirici iliai look placi* iji ft was loiind lu^'t's.saiy lu luake 

daily air reconnaissanccN o\ei Afridi Tirali. hut no offensive aelion 
wa-« iak('ii e\cej)l a^’ain''! individuals wlio fired on ilu' aerojilaiies. 
Lveiifnally a .setilenieiii wa-s leaelied on ilu^ (Iclolier: ili(‘ Ati’idis 
a^uaeed to accejii the jirofecfivc nn'a.sines in (jin'stion. ifieii' allow’- 
aiH'es w'ere re.stoTed and flie Idockade a^ain.st enir\ mlo Lrilish 
Ijjdia was raised. 

Jn llaliicliistan iwo laids direeliMl against (fo^einnienf occurred 
during the year. (.)n tli(‘ drd July a hishhar of Sul(‘iaaii Khel 
(ihilzai.s and Kharoiis e>iinialt‘d at o(M) (o ?^tion^ altar ! ed the 

Zliol) iMiliiia post at Ash(‘wat. The attack cojitininul iiiitil tlie 
following morning, wlicn the laslihar dis]>eis(‘d a(*ross ilie border 
after suffering some 20 casualties, fine naik of ih(‘ Zhoh ^Militia 
was killed. Again on the 2hth May a gang of Afghan irihes- 

mtm estimated variously at between loM and f>(H) man altar ked the 
Zhoh Militia I’ost at Samhaza in th(‘ I'oi 1 Sandeman Ag(*nc\ . Itein- 
forcetncuiis arriv(*d oji Ilie 27th to find that the lashhar had dispersed 
across the frontier aftei suft'ering iwo (‘asualiies. Tlie iiffaiis were 
not of great impoiianee, the laiiling gtings being (*om])osed cdiiefly 
of had C‘haraeiers. 

Jn M'aziristan conditions remaijuul satisfactory. A llritish 
officer a-nd two llritish soldiers were murdeix'd hut these crimes 
wane without sjiecial ])olitical significance. On the 2nd Novemher 
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-Lt. T. M. Synge and Private Whawell of the Eoyal Tank Corps 
were sliot by a tribesman on the road near Sarwekai in south 
Waziristan and both succumbed to their injuries. The culprit 
escaped into Afghan territory. In April 1932 Leading Aircrafts¬ 
man East was fatally wounded near Khajuri by a young tribes- 
jiian who was subsequently captured. 

The outstanding event of military administration during the The Army, 
year under report was the decision to establish an “Indian Sand¬ 
hurst”. With a view to jn'ornote the Indianization of the Army 
the Defence sub-Comniittee of the first session of the Pound Table 
Conference recommended the a])pointment of an expert committee 
to examine in detail the possibilities of setting up a military col¬ 
lege in India for tlie training of candidates for all branches of the 
Indian Army. The Indian Military College Committee was 
promptly constituted and following its investigations all essential 
jireliminaries were settled during the }ear under report. The col¬ 
lege, called the Jndian Military Academy, Debra Dun, was opened 
in October 1932. It is contemplated that the intake of candidates 
will bo 40 every half year. Of this number, twelve will be selected 
by a comj[)etitive examination conducted by the Ihdilic Service (^com¬ 
mission ; three will be nominated by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief from among candidates who qualify at the competitive 
examination; fifteen will be selected from serving soldiers of the 
Indian Army (including Auxiliary and Territorial Eorces) wdio ful¬ 
fil certain reciuirements as regards age, rank and educational quali¬ 
fications ; and ten will be taken from Indian States Forces. 

Twenty Indian candidates successfully competed during the 
year under review for aduussion to the Royal MilitarN College, 
Sandhurst; six qualified for the Royal Military College, Woolwich, 
and six for the Royal Air Three College, Cranwell. In addition, 
two Indian officers holding Aheeroy's Commissions were nominated 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for a course at Sand¬ 
hurst with the object of qualifying for King’s Commissions. With 
the establishment of the Indian Military Academy, how^ever, 

Indians will no longer be trained at Sandhurst and Woolwich. 

Considerable progress was made during the year with median- j^iechaniza- 
ization. In the 1st Cavalry Brigade the animal transport of the tion. 
field and signal trooi)s was replaced by mechanical transport. A 
start was also made with the mechanization of the second line trans- 
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port of this Brigade and the Brigade Transport Company will even¬ 
tually be converted from a horse-drawn into a six-wheeled lorry 
unit. The field troop of the 4th Cavalry Brigade is being similarly 
transformed and a portion of the transport is now mechanically 
drawn. 


The military 
budget* 


The Royal 
Air Force 
in India. 


The Indian 
Air Force. 


In 1928-29 the military budget was stabilised until the year 
1931-32 at an annual figure of Its. 55 crores. In 1929-30 the period 
was extended to 1932-33, and from 1930-31 ojiwards the sanctioned 
stabilised figure was reduced from Bs. 55 crores to Es. 54*20 crores 
and in 1931-32 to I\s. 53*03 crores. Owing however to the financial 
situation the actual militarv budget for 1931-32 was fixed at 
Es. 52 crores inclusive of l\s. 10 lakhs for the expansion of the 
Territorial Forces. The need for economy affected the amenity 
programme, a scheme drawn up in .1927 for providing better accom¬ 
modation for both British and Indian troops, although the full 
effects of retrenchment in this respect were not felt until the finan¬ 
cial year 1932-33. Fortunately tliat part of the programme which 
provided for improvements to hospitals and the installation of elec¬ 
tric lighting in certain barracks had already been completed; but 
the provision of houses for officers and the reconstruction of Indian 
Troops lines must now be regarded as postponed until better times. 

As has been explained in detail in previous reports the Boyal 
Air Force in India is composed of eight squadrons consisting either 
of “army co-operation” or bombing aeroplanes, together with a 
“flight” of heavy transport machines. During the year under 
review one bombing squadron was re-equipped with ‘Hawker 
Hart” machines in place of “Wapiti”, and another squadron is 
in process of being supplied with similar machines; and four 
“army co-operation” squadrons were equipped with “Wapiti” 
aircraft in place of “Bristol Fighters”. 

Progress in the formation of an Indian Air Force continues 
steadily. During the year four Indian cadets proceeded to 
England for training as commissioned officers in the new service, 
making a total number now under training at Cranwell of ten. 
Twenty-two Indian apprentices who have completed five years’ train¬ 
ing in railway workshops will now undergo further technical train- 
mg in the Eoyal Air Force workshops. It has been arranged to 
complete their training about the time of the return from England 
of the fil#' betdbi pf regular Indian Air Force officers; when, with 
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also a number of directly recruited Indian personnel, they will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. To this will be 
attached, for supervision and training purposes, selected officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the Royal Air Force, who will be with¬ 
drawn as Ihe Indian personnel becomes able to assume full respon¬ 
sibility for the administration and training of the unit. The Indian 
Air Force Act, wdiich provides for the administration and discipline 
of the new force, was passed into law during the year. 

Tlie Royal Air Force again co-operated with the Survey of India 
in completing the survey of territory in the N’orth-West Frontier 
Province not easily vsusceptible to grcuind methods of survey 
and a total area of 1,(j00 square miles w^as photographed from the 
air. Other air survey w’ork included photographs of the barrage 
acroSvS the Cheiial) river at Panjnud, the Sukkur Barrage and the 
new bridge over the Chenab at Chiniot. The dropping of supplies 
from the air w’as successfully practised during the year as part of 
Air Force training, on some occasions in actual co-operation wdth 
mobile columns of irregular iroops. The use of aircraft for supply 
purposes is ordinarily uneconomical but might w’ell prove invalu¬ 
able in an emergency. Other items of interest during the year 
affecting the Royal Air Force "were the reorganization of the Indian 
Technical and Follow'ers’ Corps, resulting in the employment of 
more Indian personnel on technical and semi-technical work; and 
the abolition as a measure of economy of the Pori I)e])ot at Kiarnari. 

The Royal Indian Marine also made progress with Indianiza- 
tion during the year, wdien two examinations for entry to the com¬ 
missioned ranks of the Service w^ere held. Of the nine candidates 
wdio appeared for the first, a special examination of cadets from the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin four were 
selected—tw^o for the executive branch and two for the engineer 
branch—and sent to ICngland for training. The second w^as an 
open competitive examination but none of the four candidates 
obtained tlie necessary (]ualifying marks. A recruiting* party was 
sent to the Punjab during the spring and recruited 52 boys for 
training and admission to the service as ratings, the standard of 
education being raised with excellent results. ?fo less than 1,250 
boys presented tliemselves for recruitment. 

The Royal Indian Marine Squadron carried out a cruise in 
the autumn, mostly in the Bay of Bengal. Madras, Port Blair, 
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Calcutta, Chittagong, Eangoon and smaller ports in Bunna were 
visited. On selected days at each port the ships were open to 
visitors who showed great interest. The cruise was most successful 
and j)rovided excellent training, combined exercises at sea with the 
East Indies Scjuadron of Hie British Navy being of ])ar1icular 
instructional value. An othcer of the Eoyal Indian Marine was 
attached to the Statf College, (^uefta, daring fhe year for conibined 
exercises with the military, practical opeiations being carried out 
with the assistance of Bis Majesty’s Indian Shij) “ Pathan ’’ and 
motor boafs lenf by the Eoyal Indian Marine. Tlie construction 
of tlie new' Eoyal Indian ^larine lleadcpiaiters Mess at Ibnnbay 
was oom])leted during the a ear and will undoiibt(*dly ])e of great 
value to Ibe Seivice. liike other de])ariments the Eoyal Indian 
Marine also sutfered from tlie need for retrenchment. Aiuoiio otlnu' 
economies il was dc'cidcd dining tlie ye:U‘ to sera]) the ‘‘ EaliniiriH 
and tliiet‘ trawlers. 

We juopose now to leioid briefly tlit‘ main eviuiis of tlie \ca: as 
legaids tile ])o^ition oj Indian.^ o\er^eas. It was explained i]j (eir 
last re]K)i‘t how' at tlie insfaiiee of the Goyenniient of India the (xov- 
ernment of South Africa agreed to posi])one (‘onsideiation ol a bill 
embodying eertain lesirictions on Indians in tlie Transvaal until 
the Cajie Town Agieement tell due tor re-exaniination in llKIti. In 
the meantime liowever. in an ordinance called th(‘ Liceiiee> 

(Control) Ordinance was passed by tlie Transvaal Provincial C’enn- 
cil. This 01 ‘dinaiice repealed the existing General Dealers (Control) 
Ordinance, 1920, and gave the Transvaal miinicijialities coiujilete 
control over the issue of trading licences to Indians. It did not 
specify the gi'oiinds on wdiich a new licence might he refused, nr 
require the local authority to give reasons for r(‘fiisal; it gaw no 
right of appeal against refusal in (Uises of first application and 
restricted tlie existing riglit of moving the Sujireme (lourt in levi- 
sion. The local Imliaii community were juudurbed hv the pa>>ing 
of the ordinance, alleged to be opposed to the spirit of the Cape 
Town Agieement of 192T, and rejiresentations w'en* made bv the 
Agent of file Govejnment of India to ibe Minister of the Interior. 
The ordinance eventually received th(‘ assent (d‘ tin* Governor- 
General ill June 19r]J3. 

AV e liave referred to the fact that tlie operation of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 fell due for examination in J9'‘12. This 
took pla<‘e at Cape Town early in 1932 at a conference hetw*‘en 
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reprerientatives of the Governnients of India and the Union of South 
Africa, the Goverinnent of India delen^aliori bein^ led by the 
Hon'lde Kliaii Ibihadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-IIusain, Member of the 
Goveinor-Generars Executive (Council. The discussions were 
perinealed by a spirit of goodwill llirouglioiit and provisional 
agiernieiil was reacli(Ml subjcf*! lo ratiiical ion by th(‘ I wo (iovein- 
inents. The results of the conference were announced early in April 
19d:J. Both Governnieiils agreed that the (Lape Town Agreement 
had i)een a pow^erfnl influence in fostering friendly relations 
]»etween them and tJial lliey siiould continue (o co-opei'ate in the 
connnun olgeci of harinunising thei! respe(;tive inierests in i*egard 
to li'diaiis resident jji tlie Union. Jt w’as recognized that the ])ossi- 
]»ilitic> of the T’nion’s scheme of assisted emigration lo India are 
now [iraci i{'ally exhausted ow'ing to the economic and climatic 
coiidnions ol India as well as to the fact that SO per cent of the 
Indian population of the Union are now’ South African-born; and 
it wa- ilecidtul lo explore the possibilities of a colonization scheme 
lor sell ling Indians, both from India and from South Africa, in 
M)untries. Xo other modification of the A:ireemeiit w’as con- 
sideied necessary. 

As 'egai'ds the Tian>vaal Asiatic Land Tenure Act, ceitain 
cliaiuies weie made which, broadly speaking, had the elfect of 
safeguarding Indian rights to a greater extent than was expected 
wlieii the r<-sults of the conference were announced in India in 
April, riause 5 of the original hill, which sought to segregate 
Asiaiii's by jirovision tor the earmarking of areas for the occupa¬ 
tion or ownership of land exclusively by Asiatics, was deleted. In 
its place tlie Gold Law was amended to empower the Minister of 
the lutcjior, afler consultation wdth the Minister of Mines, to with¬ 
draw’ any land from the operation of sections IdO and Idl of the 
Gold Law’ in so far as tiiey prohibit residence upon or occupation 
of any land by coloured persons. This power is to be exercised, 
after enquiry into individual cases by an impartial (‘oinmissioii pre- 
sidcil ovei* by a judge, to validate present illegal occupations and 
to j)ermit exce})tions to be made in future from the occupational 
restrictions of tiie Gold Law, and a commission has already been 
appointed by the Union Government, under the chairmanship of 
the lloidble Mi\ Justice Feetham, to enquire into the occupa¬ 
tion by coloured persons of proclaimed land in the Transvaal. 
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Pending this en(|iiiry the South African Indian Congress, which 
condemned the aci and ap])oi]ited a committee to organize passive 
resistance, has suspended action. 

As regards Kenya, it will he remembered that a joint select com¬ 
mittee of both Ilouses of Parliament was set up in Kovcniber 1930 
to consider the White Paper arising out of the leports of tlie Hilton 
Young Commission and of Sir Samuel Wilson. The Iliglil Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri as the representative of the Government of India 
was examined by the select committee in July 1931 and explained 
the modifications which the Government of India, in the light of 
subsequent events, had found it necessary to make in their earlier 
views. With regard to the scliome of closer union, the committee 
was informod that the Government of India could not aj)])rove of the 
scheme proposed in the AVhite lhaper hut would, if it were adoj)ted, 
press for the safeguards they had proposed. Gn Ihe quesiion of le- 
presentation on tin* ])i()])os(‘d (Vntral Council, Mr. Sastri point(‘d out 
that the Goverjinient of India weie iiow of the view that African 
lepresentation should hf* secured by the appointment of natives or, 
if this was not advisable, ])y the appointment of officials; but that if 
jieitlier of these alternatives was acce])ted, Indians should, in virtue 
of their spec-ial knowledge of the country, he appointed e(|ually with 
liluropeans to re])res(mt the natives. 

The re])ort of the joint select coiiimittee was ])iihlished in 
November 1931 and the decisions of His Majesty’s Government in 
August 1932. As regards the cjuestioii of closer union, Ilis Majes¬ 
ty’s Government accepted the view of the joint committee that apart 
from considerations arising out of the mandatory position of the 
Tanganyika territory, the time has not arrived for taking any far- 
reaching step in the direction of the formal union of the several 
East African Dependencies. As regards the common electoral roll, 
the committee stated “ that it would be impracticable under present 
conditions to advocate the adoption of the system in preference to 
the existing system of election This recommendation was also 
accepted by llis Majesty’s Government. It was further decided 
that no change should be made in the present arrangement which 
secures an official majority in the Kenya Ijegislative ('ouncil. In 
the meantime action to implement some of the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations had been taken during the year under review. For 
instance, the committee recommended that a careful and detailed 
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exaulijuiiioii ol' tlie fiuaiiciul sitiiatioii in Kenya as ai't'ected by the 
various racial comnninilies should be undertaken by an independent 
authority. In pursuant*e of this recommendation, ITis Majesty’s 
Government selected Lord Moyne 1o underlake the enquiry. Ijord 
Moyne leacdied Kenya early in March. The Indian community in 
Kenya re(jnested tlie (tovernmenl of India, through the Last African 
Indian rongress, to de])uie an officer to assist them in ])lacing their 
views before Lord Moyne, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

In Tanganyika, (‘onsideia])le lesentment was aroused among the Tanganyika. 
Indian community by the passing towards the close of the year 
under review of the Kon-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, 19^2, and the 
Trades Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, and lepresenta- 
tions against these measures were lereived from the Indian Associa¬ 
tion, Dar-es-Salaam. According to the statement of objects and 
reasons the Poll Tax ()i dinance is “ a revenue measure promoted 
for the ])ur])ose of siibsiituiing a graduated poll tax for the existing 
non-native education tax 1'be tax is im])osed on all male non¬ 
natives above tlie age of IS years and is payable on taxable incomes 
of £200 ])ei’ annum and upwards earned during the year immediately 
preceding the year oi assessment, at lates sarying fjom 40 to 000 
shillings ])er annum. Ko racial discrimination is inv(>l\ed: tlie 
Indian community in Tanganyika objected to it on the ground that 
it is bad in principle and unwoi*kable in ])ractice. Tlie second 
Jiieasure, the Trades Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance, is the out¬ 
come of the desire of the Goveiiiment of Tanganyika to remedy tJie 
unsatisfactoTV cotiditions undei- which many native crops are grown 
and the produce marketed in various jiarts of its territory. Its 
main object is the improvement and better regulation of trade in 
specified native produce such as bees-wax, coconuts, copra, ghee, 
groundnuts, millet and lice. To this end the Governor is empowei- 
ed to declare that the purchase of such produce shall be controlled 
and regulated in any area in which he considers such a course desir¬ 
able or necessary; and the licensing authority of the declared area 
may then restrict and impose conditions on the grant of trading 
licences. The Governor in Council is also empowered to grant an 
exclusive trading licence in respect of any declared area or part 
thereof. The objections of the local Indian community to this 
ordinance are that it creates monopolies directly contrary to article 
7 of the mandate; that it is injurious to the interests of the natives; 
and that it is likely adversely to affect Indian traders, who were 
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pioneers in the distributive trade and have large vested interests. 
These objections have been brought to the notice of His Majesty’s 
Government by the Government of India. The Governor of Tangan¬ 
yika has given an assurance that the ordinance will be applied with 
impartiality, and it is hoped that the discretionary powers conferred 
by the measure will not be so exercised as to result in sudden changes 
to the prejudice of Indians. 

As regards the condition of Indian laboureis on tea estates 
in Ceylon, it was explained in our last report that owing to tlie 
marked fall in the pri(*e of rice a leduction in the standard wages 
fixed lor rndian labourers had been pro])osed. AVhen the standard 
rates eie fixed, em])]oyers wei-e required to issue rice to labourei-s 
at a cost not exceeding ICs. (»/40 a hiishel, pavTtient ])eing deducted 
from the labourers' monthly earnings; but when the price of thi^i 
counuodity declined to less than Es. 4 in low-country distritits and 
to a little below Es. o in ii])-couiitry districts, it was suggested that 
rice should be issued at not more than Es. 4/SO per bushel, and that 
the minimum wages should he reduced by 5, 4, and d cents ft-r men, 
woinoii and children re8])ectively. This proposal was unohjectioii- 
ablo as it did not impair the labourer's standard of living and was 
adopted in May 1931 with the concurrence of the Government of 
India. TJie majority of estates affected by the depression were hr>w- 
ever not satisfied with this readjustment and y)r()posals were made 
to reduce wages generally by 20 per cent or alternatively to intro¬ 
duce a sliding scale of wages varying according to the issue price 
of j ice. Aftei* j)rolonged and detailed < onsideiation it was decided 
to leave wages on up-country estates unaltered and to effect a reduc¬ 
tion on mid-country and low-country estates in harmony with the 
estimated fall in the cost of living. The revised rates came into 
force from the 1st February 1932. 

This chapter may be concluded with a brief reference to the anti¬ 
slavery operations of the Government of India on the north-t^ustern 
borders of Burma. In former years tour expeditions were under¬ 
taken, one each to the North and South Triangle areas, one to the 
Ilukawng Valley and one to the Upper Chindwin Naga Hills. In 
1931-32 by reason of financial stringency no expedition was sent 
to the Naga Hills and instead of an expedition through the 
Hukawng Valley an officer made a vshort tour as far as Maiiigkwan 
where he camped for a month dealing with disputes among the 
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KaelainB. Expeditions were liowever sent as usual to the North 
and South Tjian^de are«as. The economic condition of released 
slaves, who according to the (to vein in cut's instructions should 
he helped to earn their own livelihood and encouraged to build 
their own liouses, if ])ossib](‘ in the villages in wliieli they were 
leleased, was found on the whoh* to be satisiactory. exee]>t for 
a iood shortage' in one locality. Tn the Noith Triangle il was 
found that the inajoiity of ex-slaves had theii’ own houses and 
fields and were living an independent (‘\istenee similar to that 
ot their free-born neighhouis. Many slaves liad migrated to 
n^her villages, ^onle out of the Triangle, where tliey had joined 
1 (datives or huill tlieir own houses. There w^as no indii'ation of ill- 
teeling 1 (‘tween tre(‘d slaves and headmen or torniei’ masters, or of 
the lattei 1ia\ing tried to revne their old domination. The released 
sla\('s have not been restricted to a certain area but have been 
left tree to selile eitln'r within or without the Triangle. They 
have taken full advantage oi their treedom, fearlessly migrating 
w’heiever they choose. -Eormcr slave owners have not complained 
that tiieii* jiosition has materially altered or tliat tliey are ])overty- 
strickeii. On the contrary they apjiear contented and ^how no 
sign ot having suffered economically from the suppression of shuery. 
In the Soutli Triangle it was ascertained that of slav(‘s 

originally released in this area, only 62 were still living with 
ilieir loiiiH'r owuier>. lake the ireeinen, many leleased slaves were 
enduring a hard time because ot the scan ity of j)addy lollowung 
the poor harvest of the previous ^ear; several of them were subsist¬ 
ing largely ou jungle yams, (irajits of money were made in a 
large number of eases to build houses and in some instances to 
buy paddy until the next harvest. There were no complaints of 
ill-treatment or of attempts at re-enslavemenf. Yery few’ released 
slaves in this area possess cattle or pigs and it w’oiild appear that 
they are much poorer than those in the North Triangle. Tu the 
Hukawiig Yalley conditions were somewhat better and no occasion 
was found to make grants of nioiiey. 
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Agriculture and Industry. 

The total area of India as computed for pnr])oses of ag:ricul- 
tural survey amounts to 1,1 ri.‘),9G7,00() acres, of which 668,869,000 
acres constitute Jlritish territory. Of this area, 145,458,000 acres 
or })er cent were not availa])le for (uiltivation durino* the veai*'^ 
under report owing* lo the land being barren, or iinculturable, 
or covered by buildings, water, roads and so forth. A further 
88,566,000 acrcvs or 13 per cent are covered by forests. Of the 
balance of 434,845,000 acres or 65 per cent of the total available 
for (‘ultivation, 49,076,000 acres or 8 per cent were tallow, and 
155,122,000 acr(\s oi- 23 j)er cent were classed as (‘ulturable waste, 
i,e.. lands wliich had either never ])een cultivated or had been for 
some reason abandoned. The net area actually sowui with crops 
during 1931-32 was therefore 228,836,000 acres or 34 per cent of 
the total. It, however, lands sow’ii more than once during the 
year are taken as .sepai-ate areas for each crop, the gross areas sowui 
in l!t31-32 amouiitcMl to 2t)2,9()l,000 acres. Of this aiea, food crops 
oc(.uij)ied about 216,444,000 and other (‘to])s about 46,457,000 acres. 
Among tlic food crops, food grains—cereals and ])nlses—covered 
as much as 205,014,000 acres or about 78 per cent of the total 
area sown, and other food crops (including sugar, condiments and 
spices, fruits and vegetables and miscellaneous food crops) vSome 
11,430,000 acres t)r 4 ])er cent of the total, ^^y far the most 
important of tlic food grain crops was rice, covering 81,288,000 
acres, the figures for the prin< ipal millets (jinir, hajra and rn(/l) 
and for wdieat—second in extent to rice—being 39,422,000 and 
25,320,000 acres lespectively. Of the 46,457,000 acres under non¬ 
food crops, fibres such as cotton, jute and hemp occupied 17,018,000 
acres or about 7 ])er cent of the total area ^own. Oilseeds 
occu])ied 15,882,000 acres or 6 per cent and the remainder—con¬ 
sisting chiefly of dyes and tanning materials, tobacco, tea, cofPee, 
opium and fodder crops—about 13,557,000 acres or a little over 
5 per cent of the total. 

* Tlie statistics given in the account of agricultural administration relate 
generally to the year 1931-32, but where the year 1930-31 is specified it 
means that that is the latest period for which detailed information is 
available. 


( 90 ) 
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For many years now the provim ial af»iicultural departmejits 
have made sustained ehorts to evolve improved strains of the 
various crops grown in India and have succeeded in producing many 
varieties of better quality or of higher yield or more suitable tf> 
local conditions or more resistant to disease. This work was 
continued during the year under review and particular developments 
will be mentioned in the brief descrij>tion of the various crops that 
follows. 

The most important crop groAvn in India is rice Avhicli in Rioet 
lJh'?l-‘12 occupied an area of 84 million acres. The chief rice- 
growing ])rovinces are llengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma and 
Madras, the area of cultivation respectively being 22*1, 14*1, 12*5 
and 11*5 million acres. Bice is of course the staple food of most 
(A the ])cople of the country. With an estimated yjroduction of 83 
jiilllion tons, India ex])orted only 2*4 million tons and of this 
fH) per (*ent came from Burma, which ordinaiily requires only oO 
])er cent of its rice crop for local consumption. India exclusive 
of lluiiiia actually produces less rice than she (‘onsumes. The 
latest returns indicate that about l,2G0.t)0() acres of jice-growing 
land througliout tin* (ountry are now soAvn with im])roved varieties. 

In l^eijgal wliich has 77 per cent of its total cultivated area under 
ri(*e. tile ar(*a under juire strains evolved by the dejiartuicnt is now 
estimated at 223,000 acres. The demand for (Tovernment varieties 
of seed received a great im])etus when last year a practical demon¬ 
stration wuis given of their resistance to the disease scleiotivm 
orijzif , Ironi wdiicli local paddies suffer heavily in noithei’ii 
Bengal, A number of j)romising strains were isolated during the 
year under report. In Madras improved strains are now’ estimated 
to occ upy an area of 292,478 acres. In Burma attention is con¬ 
centrated on improving the ty])es suitable for export. In the 
Central Provinces the ac tual area under improved strains has now 
reached over 255,000 acres. In Bombay the question of early 
transplantation in the Sind area is being successfully tackled, for 
wdtli the o])ening of the Sukkiir Barrage canal systems irrigation 
w^ater will be available at least two months earlier than at present. 

In some of the Indian Universities interesting and valuable work 
on the physiology of the rice plant is in progress. With a view 
to co-ordinating tlie experimental work on rice already in progre.ss 
throughout the country, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch has devised a scheme of provincial research under which 
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all species isolated will be fully described, luaiiitained and made 
available to all parts of India and Jkirina; selected types will be 
intej'cliaiiged and a botanical and agricultural survey made of local 
rices in each province. The scheme, which applies to 95 ])er cent 
of the rice-groNNiiig area and ])rovides for a chain of research 
stations with suitable sub-stations for s])ecial tracts, came into 
operation, exi'ept in Assam, during ilie year under i*evieA\. Its 
cost is estimated at over Its. 11 lakb->, oi which the Ini])erial 
Council of Agricultural IJeseandi will contribute* Us. 9 lakhs 
and the lMnj)in* Markt^t ing- Hoard the remainder. The contidbii- 
tion fFoin the Kni])ire Maik(*ting‘ Hoard is designed to cover half 
the cost of re'^earch in the two ex[M>rting j)r()viji(e> ol Burma and 
Bengal. 

The tliiee major millets, hajtn and /v////, together 

oc(;u])ied over inillion acres during tin* y(*ar undei' leporl. 
lentil rec(*n1 \ears com])aratively little attentioTi was paid to millets 
by proN incial agricultural departments, but the importance of 
impro\ing tin* (jualit;\ and yield of these crops is now' widely 
recognized ajid iti tw'o ])rovinces, ^fadtas and the Uunjab, there are 
specialists who devote their whole attention to millet^. Tlie most 
im])ortant millet is ./h/nr, growm on some 84 million acies, the 
g’lain ot which constitutes the sta|)le food of the ag*!’!cultural 
popxilatioti ot the southern half of India and T^])per Burma, wdiile 
the straw* Is wddely used as cattle iodd<*r. In the Bom hay Ures:- 
dency the department's strains are winning ])o])ularily among 
cultivators. In Madras three vstrains have heen introduced wdiicli, 
even in an unfavourable season like that of 1980-81. xiebled 20 
per cent more grain than the village seed. In the ('entral Urov- 
inces the area under the high-yielding lo(‘nl types recommended 
by the department is estimated to have reached 158,000 acres. 
Breeding wmrk on bajra, which is giowii on over 15 million acres, 
is in progress in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab and 
Madras and a number of improved strains have been evolved. 

With an acreage of about 84 millions, the production of wheat 
during the year was estimated at 9,026,000 tons. The area under 
improved strains is now more than 5 million acres of which some 
2\ million acres lie in the Punjab, where 31 per cent of the total 
acreage under wheat is situated. Improved varieties have also 
been extensively adopted by wheat gi’owers in the United Prov- 
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inces, the second largest wheat-growing trad in India, the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. In Sind the ag'ricultural depart- 
naent is concentrating on iuJ 2 )roving the quality of wheats grown 
ill the area served liy Ihe Lloyd Barrage canal systems. 

I’ood (M-ojis <‘JasN(*(l as ])ulses have a ]>e(*nliar importance in 
Indian agri(‘ultare in that they form an essential feature of rota¬ 
tion in most jiarts of ihe country. They are mainly gram, arhar, 
lentils, ])eas and Leans. Tlie largest pnlse cro]) i'^ grain, lhe 
area under cultivation in 1931-'12 licing ahout IT million acres. 
Resear(*h v ork on gram has been in jirogress for many years and 
some of ihe (S4 distinct ty])es classified have received wide recogni¬ 
tion in ihe jirincipal gram-growing provinces. Much damage is 
done to the gram cro]> in certain ])arts of the Punjab, ]>art icnlarly 
in the north, by a blight caused by the fiingns mysrospheaerella 
jiinodes. Scientific investigations carried out during the la>T six 
years have shown that the disease is carried through seed, that 
treatment of seed with a disinfectant is not coTn])lete]y eflective 
and that the ])rovisi(»n ot fresh and uninfected seed from another 
locality tiom di^(‘a'^e is tiH‘ only sure method of (‘ontrol. In 

Burma the discovery of a variety of gram immune to wilt has 
raised the area under this crop from 07,000 acres in 1928-24 to 
200.000 acres in the year under review. Breeding work in the 
Central Provinces has yielded a wilt-resistant type which will lie 
utilised as a jiaient to impart resistance to other strains. Improved 
varieties of ])eas and lentils have also been isolated in certain 
provinces ami further useful results are expected from the work 
'itill in progress. 

Of the non-food crops cotton is the most important. During Cotton 
the year under review a further decline in the area under cotton 
was recorded. From 27,053,000 acres in 1928-29 it fell to 
25,922,000 acres in 1929-30, to 23,812,000 acres in 1930-31 and to 
23,722,000 acres in 1931-32. This gradual decline has been due 
mainly to the fall in prices. The area under improved varieties 
of cotton during 1930-31 was 3,810,000 acres. The most important 
development of recent years has been the success attained by a new 
type of cotton known as Verum 262 which has prove3 suitable for 
laige stretches of the cotton-growing tracts of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. It is wilt-resistant and far superior in staple to exist¬ 
ing provincial types. Under a scheme for organized marketing 
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initiated by th(‘ loeal departinont of agri(nilture with the financial 
help ol the Indian Central Cotton Coinniittee, about 11,000 bales 
of (his new (‘olton were handled during the year, the gross proceeds 
amounting to Ihs. 1.1^ lakhs. Verum 2(k2 is however unsuitable 
for certain ])arts of the ])rovince where the rains an' unusually 
})rolonged or (here aie early frosts, but with the isolation during 
the year under review of two new wilt-resistant strains of Verum 
called Early and Tiate, the department is in a ])osition to meet the 
requirements of all the cotton-growing tracts of tlu' province. In 
Madras, where im})roved varieties already occupy ov(‘r d00,000 
acre's, atTem])ts are l)eing luade by means of hybridisation to obtain 
still more suitable types. In the Punjab the area under im])roved 
strains during lOdO-31 amounted to 1,450,200 acres or more than 
58 per cent of the total acreage under colton. Attc'inpts are being 
made in the ])rovin(‘e to evolve a strain abb' to withstand the 
cofidition.> that cau.se the |)eriodic failures of the' Pun jab-Aniericain 
cotton crop, while in the United Provinces a spc'clal investigation 
into the ])roblem of controlling the de})redations of the pink boll- 
worm has now’ Ix'en successfully concluded and the value of heat 
treatment of the seed demonstrated on an area of 27,000 acres. In 
Bombay, 410,290 acres were laid dowm in 1900-81 wuth seed pro¬ 
duced by the department, and the total area under ijiiproved 
varielies is now estimated at over one million acres. Eesearch in 
cotton In partly tinanc'ed by the provincial departments of agri¬ 
culture and partly by the Indiaii Central Cotton Committee; the 
lattei lias spent, over Ps. 40 lakhs during the eight years ending 
wuth pKfO-01. Of this amount over Ils. 14 lakhs repre.sent the 
expendillire incurred on technological research, wdiile about Rs. 24 
lakhs ha\e lu'C'ii spent on agricultural researc'h. The latter sum 
includes some Es. 14 lakhs allotted to the various schemes financed 
by the Committee in the jirovinces and Indian States, the balance 
being the cost of the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore where 
cotton research is in ])rogre.ss. Of immediate importance to the 
Indian mill industry is the series of s])inning tests begun at the 
Committee's laboratory in Bombay on Indian staple cottons combed 
to different degrees. With the increasing demand by Indian mills 
for staple cottons for spinning finer counts of yarn, much of which 
is imported, the results of these tests should be of great value. 

The trade slump and the collapse of agricultural prices have 
affected the acreage under jute, second only to cotton among non- 
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food crops. The urea under jute, the cultivation of which is 
confined to north-east India, was estimated at o,492,000 acres in 
19r40, but in the following year fell to 1,802,000 acres, a reduction 
of 47 i^er cent. The yield of 5,542,000 bales represenied a diminu¬ 
tion of 51 per cent, but the jute trade would luive welcomed a 
still smaller ouiput. The ac reage put down in 1982, despite vigor¬ 
ous propag'anda for furtlier restriction of sowings, showed an 
increase of 87,000 acres. Even at the piesent low level of prices 
the eyport trade in raw jute and jute manufactures was valued at 
Rs. 88,11 lakhs in lfl“)l-82, amounting to 20 per cent of tlie total 
exports of mercliandise. Xearly 88 per (‘eiit of the area under jute 
is in Rengal, wlierc in 1980-81 the departmental strains occupied 
1,081,500 acres or 84 per cent of tlie total area under the crop in 
the province. 

Anotlier impoitant Indian fibre is sann-hemp. On an average Hemp* 
000,000 acres are giown with saiin-liemp, of which about 200,000 
acres are in tlie Fnited Provinces and over 100,000 acres each in 
the Madras and Bonil)ny Presidencies and the Central Provinces. 

During the c|uinc|uenniuin 1924-29 India exported on an average 
555,55il cuts, of licni]) valued ai Rs. 1,17 lakhs, but tbe export 
Trade lias siiic'e sufrcied from tbe com-|)etitiou of otlier countries and 
during 1981-82 only 224,000 cwts. of hemp valued at Rs. 26*9 
iaklis w(‘re ox]>orted. If Indian liemp is to hold its own in foreign 
markets against the cheaper Russian supplies, tlie methods of 
leiting and ])reparing the fibre for market must be carefully re- 
Aiewed. The recommendations made in tin's liehalf by an offic*er 
appoinlcMl to study and report on tbe condifions under wbicb heinj) 
is Tnarketed in India are now being examined by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

AVilli an area of over a million acres cTojiped with tobacco. Tobacco. 
India })roduce3 normally some 600,000 tons of dry leaf or about 
90 per cent of the total cjuaiitity grown in tbe British Empire. 

In spite of her ])re-eminent position among tobacco-growing coun¬ 
tries, India\s share in the international trade in this commoditv 
is relatively small though worth Rs. 85J lakhs in 1981-82. The 
reason is that with the exception of the cigar industry in south 
India, the indigenous types of tobacco are mostly suitable only 
for local consiiiu])tion. Tlie leaves are generally cured on the 
ground and in the open and the product is coarse and strong in 
quality. The ever-increavsing demand for a lighter tobacco asso- 
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(‘iated with llie ra])i(l extension of (‘i^*ai‘et1e smoking lias (liKM-teJ 
aitentioii towards ini])rnveirioiits liolli in tlio ])lani and in the 
methods of curing, and yery fruitful work in this direct ion lias 
been done at tlie Imperial Institute of Agricultural Ilesoaiili at 
Piisa, in Bihar and Orissa. It has been demonstrated thai the 
well-known American ci^aretle tobacco Adcock can be o*rown suc¬ 
cessfully in various parts of India and that leaf of the ri<j:ht 
quality can be obtained by flue-(‘urino-, witli the r(‘suli rliat 
many flue-curiniif barns are now at work in north Bihar, tlie Fnited 
Provim-es and Madras. Kx])eriinents on similar lines are also in 
pro^uess in Benoa] udiere the cultivation of cio-aiette tobaccos is 
spreadino*. As regards the improvement of cip*ar tobacco. (‘Xjieri- 
ments are in prop-ress in Madras. Ben^-al and Burma. I'xfdic 
varieties such as Sumatra, Manilla, Yutta and Pennsylvat'ia are 
beinp- tested and the results already olitained arc enconrao iioj. 

Despite the fact that tlie area of ?,97?.n00 acres pbnited with 
suo’arcane duiino* the year under review rejiresents about 2' per 
cent of the total su^nircane a(*rea^‘e of the world, India has hitherto 
depended mainly on other countries for Inu* re(juir(unent< <d white 
su^ar. This is so because the )>ulk of the estimated yield of 
n.970,000 tons is qur fi'aw' sutraid and is consumed as such. Dnrinpr 
1901-02 only 158,581 tons of wdiite supar w’ere manufactured in 
central factories: another 120,15)9 tons wer(‘ produced from fjur in 
modern refineries. Durinp- the financial year 1901-02 India im¬ 
ported 515,000 tons of 'white su^^ar at a cost of nearly Es. 0 r rores. 
However, the prospects of India meet inn- Imr requirements of 
white su^ar to a larger extent are imy)rovin^. The more efficient 
canes evolved by the provincial afjrricultural departments are 
rapidly cominp: into cultivation: the efficiency of su^ar factories 
steadily improves: the enhancement of the duty on imported su^ar 
and its conversion into a protective duty for a fixed period is 
attracting fresh capital into the industry: and the various schemes 
of research promoted by the Imperial Council of Apricultural 
Eesearch are expected to pfive results which when adopted by both* 
aprriculturists and manufacturers should reduce the present hip^h 
cost of production. The area soAvn with improved varieties of 
sugarcane continues to increase. In 1924-25 it was 75,800 acres, 
in 1927-28, 268,700 acres, and in 1981-82, 1,172,000 acres or 89 
per cent of the total cane area. Tn the TTnifed Provinces where 
half the total acreage under sugarcane and nearly lialf the total 
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nimilxir of sugar factories are situated, the area under improved 
varieties has increased in two years from 140,000 to 679,000 acres, 
repiesenting 45 per cent of the total area under sugarcane in the 
province. The spread in this province of improved types of cane, 
mainly Ooimlaitore seedlings, rejiresenls a remarkahle achieve- 
mcht on tin* pari ol the department. In the adjoining province of 
ihhar and Orissa im])i()\ed varieties now occupy dO per cenl of 
the provincial acreage under rane. The impi'ovcd variidies wiiu h 
ha\<^ pioved so acceptai)ie to the Indian cultivator wore almost all 
rued at the Imperial cane-hreeding station at Coimbatore in the 
.Madia-^ Presidency and still l>etter varieties are being produced. 
ln\cs|igations at Pusa into the mosaic disease of sugan'aiie pro- 
mi‘M- useful lesults. 

tdops classed as oilseeds, riz., lin^^eed, rape and mustard, Oilseeds, 
sesamiiin, castor and groundnut, occupied 22 million acres during 
the }ear under review. Pxports ol oilseeds have giadually declined 
in i(M*ent years, hut this has been to some extent compen¬ 
sated by the growth of the indigenous crushing industry. The 
cult’vat ion oi groundnut has made rapid strides during the last 
de< ad<‘. While in Pl22-2d tlie area so cultivated was estimated at 
only 2‘*i million acres, it was no less tlian 5*5 million acre^ during 
the vcar under review, the hugest e\])an>ion being in ^ladras and 
Pomiaix where the acreage is 2’6 and 1*5 million^ resjieci 1 vely. 

'.riii" luiN bemi made possible largely by the introduction of s])e(;ial 
vaiieTi(‘s winch lualure (‘arly and are !*csiNtant to di'>ease and iiave 
proved a most \aluahle rotation ci'op with cotton in Gujerat, 

Kaii.aiak, Kliandesh and Herar and Avith s(‘vsamum in IPirma. The 
])inb]<'m oi reducing- tin* cost ()t lifting groundnut from the soil 
lia< also been solvt'd in Jlerar by the introduction of a special plough 
Avif’t b (‘ft'ects a saving of Ks. 5 per acre in harvesting cost. 

lG‘.seaivhes into the chemical, physical and biological properties Investigation 
ol dliferent soils have been in progress for some time. Apart from 
mechanical and chemical analysis, investigations are being made 
into colloids, soil acidity, the influence on plant growth of the rarer 
chenncal constituents found in soils, the problem of exchangeable 
bases, the reclamation of saline lands and the effect of perennial 
irrigation on soils. In connection with the last mentioned subject, 
work was recently begun at Pusa on the characteristics of the 
kalar ’ soil from Sind where extensive areas have recently been 
put under perennial irrigation. 
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A great deal of attention lias also been paid in recent years to 
manures and fertilizers, including experiments to determine tbe 
specific needs of different crops and soils and the introduction of 
improved manurial treatment into agricultural practice. Inten¬ 
sive propaganda is being carried on in most provinces for the proper 
collection and preservation of farmyard manure, but tliis demands 
the provision of alternative sources of fuel as well as the more 
general practice of some form of mixed farming. Practical 
methods at present empliasized by ])rovincial agricultural depart¬ 
ments are green-manuring and tbe preparation of composts from 
weeds and crop residues. The use of oil-cakes is also being 
encouniged for moie valuable crops. The difficulties in tbe way 
of utilizing as manure the bones which are now exported or left 
unused are mainly tbe strong prejudice of cultivators and tlndr 
inability to obtain a finely crushed material with the means 
at their dispOvsal. Prejudice can only be overcome slowly and 
this is ])eiiig acliieved to some extent by practical demon,stratio7i. 
The second difficulty, tliat ol prodmdiig an easily ])iil\erizal)le 
material from (lie crude bone, is Ijeing studied at the request of 
the Fertilizers Committee of the Imperial Council of Agi’icultura) 
Eesearch at more than one institution. Trials are Ixo’ng itiude at 
Pusa with sim]>le and chea}) chemical agents which will soften the 
bones so that they can be readily crushed on the farm l)y tlie ryot 
himself. The Council also announced two prizes of Rs. 3,r)00 each 
for bone crusliers worked one by bullock power and anolber by 
engine power. Considerable evidence lias been accumulated in 
recent years of the value of artificial fertilizers, particularly am¬ 
monium sulphate and tbe ammonium pbos 2 )bate types, but tbe 
collapse of agricultural pri('es has rendered ilieir nse uneconomical 
for the time ]>eing in the case of tbe principal staj)le cro])s. 

Tbe slnmj) has also retarded the introduction of iin])rov(Ml 
implements in some provinces. The nimiher of implements Sfdd in 
British India as a whole from the depots of the agricultural depart¬ 
ments amounted to 49,91)8 in 1930-31 a.s against 33,471 in tlie 
previous year. Though as usual ploughs achieved the largest sale, 
the number jmrehavsed being 23.313, the most noteworthy develop¬ 
ment of the depression period has been the increased demand for 
cane mills and fodder cutters in tbe Punjab. The sale of these 
implements in that province in 1928-29 totalled 913 and 7,142 
respectively; tbe corresponding figures for 1930-31 were 4,990 and 
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12,570. Sales by the department however by no means cover the 
total number of improved implements introduced into agricultural 
practice, for in most provinces a large part of the supply has now 
been taken over by private enterprise; the purchases effected 
through the department largely represent only the firvst introduc¬ 
tion of improved types into new areas. The number of spare ])arls 
sold, totalling 21,129, is a satisfactory indication that the im])le- 
ments previomsl}'' purchased are being kept in use. Attention is 
being devoted to the evolution of new designs as well as to the im¬ 
provement of types already in use. The inventions of the year 
included a seed-drill in Bombay, improved winnowers in three })ro- 
viiujes, improved bullock hoes and groundnut decorlicaiors in the 
Central Provinces, and a new cotton ridger at the Indore Institute 
of Plant Industry. Other branches of agricultural engineering in 
which the provincial agricultural departments are interesting 
themselves are the utilization of underground water supplies and 
the impro\enieiit of lift irrigation. Il is Ovstimated that u]) to date 
the United Provinces agricultural department has inrieuNed tlie 
controllable water supply to the extent of affording protection to 
some 250,000 acres of lurid. Steady p>rogress is being made in the 
installation of oil engines and centrifugal pumps lor lifting water; 
ill the United Provinces 248 power-worked tuhe-well installations 
have been laid down by the local agricultural department, while in 
Madras 85 pumping plants have been erected during the hi'^t two 
years. 

In India, to discover improved methods of agriculture is one 
thing, to introduce them is another. It is not sufficient to bring 
them to the notice of the cultivator; he must he convinced hy 
ocular demonstration, jireferably in his own Aillage, that the 
improvement recommended is likely to give him a substantial finan¬ 
cial advantage by increased outturn, better quality, or in lower 
cultivation expenses. Tlie village demonstration plot has proved 
the best and quickest niethud of influencing the cultivator. In the 
last few y(un‘s th<‘ jiolicy of concentrating demonstration plots in a 
small area lias been adojited with gratifying results: once an 
improvement has estalilished itself in one area, however small, it is 
quickly spread abroad. Dejiartmental demonstration farms also 
play their part, and in addition there are distri(‘t or snh-divisioiial 
farms, which liesides ])roviding the means for a certain amount of 
ex])eriineiital work seive as centres from which the influence of 
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the department can radiate. Work on the departmental plot or 
farm is supplemented by peripatetic demonstrations. Among* other 
subsidiary methods of demonstration are the distribution of leaflets 
written in simple language in the vernacAilar, agricultural shows, 
ploughing matches, cinema Aims and lectures illustrated by lantern 
slides. The recent innovations are tiavelling cinemas and exhibi¬ 
tion vans. 

The schemes ioi' an xVgncultural (k)llege at Jhiliia and an 
Agricultujal Institute at J)a(‘ca ]la^e Juid unfortunately to he 
])Ostponed because oi tinancial stringency. Of the six agri(‘ul- 
tural colleges ol nuiversity standard, at Coimbatore, Poona, Cawu- 
pore, JiVall])!!!*, Nagpur and Mandalay, all except the last men¬ 
tioned are afliliated to provincial universities. The number of 
students a,j)])]yiiig for admission to these colleges has decreased 
somewhat during the last year or two, owing to there being fewer 
posts available for graduates in agriculture, but there aie still 
more applicniits than can he accommodated. One hundred and 
sixty-five students qualified for either a university degree or a 
college diploma iji the evaminutions lield in IT-H. Seven students 
coni])leied tlieir jiost-graduate course at the Tm])erial Institute of 
Agricultural Hesenrcli, Pusa. and live students a similar course 
at tlie Jnijierial Institute of Animal lTusl)aridry and Dairying, 
Iiangalon\ ^ITie question of reorganizing the Pusa Institute as 
a post-graduate training centre r(‘c(Mve(l consideralde attention 
during the yi'ar under re\ iew, and as a r(‘sult. of the recommen¬ 
dations Jiiade the Imperial Council of A^i iculi oral Itesearch it 
is projiosed to establivsli provincial connnittees for the selection 
of students. Three educational schools of the vocational type in 
I5oinbay weie closed as a in(*asur(‘ o( ndreiichinent. dTiere are now 
seven schools lett ot the vocational ty]>e, of which three are in 
Pomhay, tuo in the United Provinces and one each in Madras 
and Bengal. In the United Provin(*es, where there is a definite 
demand for vocational education, a school witli a farm of 05 acres 
attached has been started at Ghazipur by private subscription. 

Reference has b(‘en made in the preceding pages to the activi¬ 
ties of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research established 
in 1929 to foster agricultural and veterinary research on an 
all-India basis. The Mysore State joined the Council as a consti¬ 
tuent State during the year under review and the Baroda State 
has joined since the close of the year. Most of the CounciPs funds 
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eoine trcuii 1]»e Govoriiiiioiit of India and iis work has therefore 
been h*dndicapj)ed during* the yeai* iiiidei' review ]>y retrenchiueJit. 
Keverthfdess, the (/oujieil has been able to budget for an expendi¬ 
ture during* of about Ks. 9 lakhs on vai‘if)iis re^eareii 

scheme's. Of these, schemes for the encouiaii('ment of sugarcane 
(Uiltivaiion and sugar mannfacdure will cost IN. 2,08,000, measures 
for control of locusts IN. I,2vb000, and the cn-ordina1 ed scheme 
for ric,e resi*ar(‘]i already meniioned IN. 2,db.0r)0. Tlie Coumu'l is 
also subsidising researcli at five universities. As was mentioned 
last yeai*. the (fiiumdl immediately alter its establishment apyioint- 
ed a committee to consider means of a^^isting the Indian sugar 
industry. One of the committee’s most im]>oiiant recomitienda- 
lions was that, the Government of India should be asked to institute 
an eiKjuiry through the Tariff Hoard into tlie ciuestion whether the 
Indian industry should be granted ]>roiection; and following the 
Tarilf Hoard’s rec.ommendations the Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act Avas passi^d during the budget session of 19d2. This is ])erhaps 
the nirist outstanding single achieA^ement of the Oouncil during its 
short life of three years. The Ooiincil has also recommended the 
establishment of ru'w sugarcane research stations which, together 
AA'ith those already in existence in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and 
Bengal, Avill helj) to complete the scheme for a chain of testing 
stations throughout the Indian sugar belt. The committee’s recom¬ 
mendation that the cost of the prodiudion of sugarcane should be 
made tlie subject of an cmpiiry has led to an arrangement with 
the Indian (Nntral Cotton Committee under Avhich the produe- 
tioii costs of both sugar and cotton Avill he inAestigated. As re¬ 
commended by the committee, extended tests Avere made during 
the year Avith the o]>en pan processes of sugar manufacture. In 
Au'ew of the importance and usefulness of the results, it is proposed 
to carry out a more intensiAe iiiA’estigation, embodying certain 
alterations and improA^'ements that suggested themselves during the 
tests. The measures taken against the locust iiiAasion during the 
year, AAdiich Avas definitely milder than in the preAu’ous year, were 
greatly facilitated by the warnings broadcasted by the Central 
Locust Bureau maintained by the Council. As a result of the 
recommendations of the Locust Committee, research into the life- 
history of the desert locust has been organized at two centres, 
Lyallpnr and Quetta, with a desert suh-staiion and observation 
posts in south Baluchistan. Arrangements have also been made 
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to obtain help in the studies of this pest from universities in 
northern India. Th? (j[iiestion of making' better use of oilseeds 
is as we have seen of great importanee to Indian agriinilture in 
regard to both the lietter feeding of Indian eattle and tlie provi¬ 
sion of fertilizers, and ihe Council has appointed a committee to 
consider the development of the Indian oilseed ('rushing industiT. 

The veterinary departments like oiiier departmenis suffered 
from retrenchment during the 3 ^ear and Ihe ex])ansion of provin¬ 
cial veterinary services recommeiuh^J ]>y the Uoval (k)niiiiission on 
AgT'icultui'o had for the tinie !)eing to be stopped. Kesear(‘h work 
howevei' was org*anized on a more efficient basis and this should 
fac'ilitate expansion when finances improve. In addition, with a 
view to organizing svslcMuafic field investigation of local diseavse 
conditions, funds were granted by the Ini})'?rial CouiK'il of Agri- 
c.ultui'id Kesearch for the (‘m])lovnient of a sj)ecially trained 
veterinarv invt'stigation oflicer in ea(‘h major j)rovince and State 
afliliated to th? Council. These officers should in time provide 
more ])recise infoi'ination of a great variety of diseases, the investi¬ 
gation of W'hicdi ha.s noi hitherto bt‘en possible ownng to lack 
of specially trained slaff. Kx})eriments at the fzatnagar station 
during the last two 3 'ears, (‘onducted wnth a view’ to cheapening the 
cost of producing th(‘ serum msed for inoculation against rinderpest, 
are ])roving successful. This is an important matter; during the 
year under review’, for exam])le, when a fresh wave of infection 
passed ovei* extensi\e areas of th(^ countrv, control of the tliseas? 
was considerably handicap])ed hy th(» high price of serum. Various 
methods of vaccination practised in other countries have been 
under investigation at the Muktesar Institute, but the results so 
far of)!,allied do not iudl(*ate that any of these methoits is likely 
to prove satisfactorv for dealing wnth the disease under (‘ondiiions 
obtaining in India. Experiments with another method evolved 
Iw research in India, that of vaccination with the goaf virus, have 
met witli encouraging results and may jiroduce a cheap and satis¬ 
factory snhstitiite for the more ?x])onsive sernm now’ in nse. 

Steps were also taken liy the Tni])erial Council of Agricultural 
Research during the period under review to draft an all-India 
bill for the control of <^.ontagious diseases, and provincial Govern¬ 
ments were approach (^d wdth definite proposals for adopting 
measures to improve the geueral standard of education and techni¬ 
cal training at veterinary colleges thronghont India. 
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Tho of eoiiiagious disease of all kinds sliovved an Incidence of 

appreciable fall in 1930-dl, the bdesi ])(‘riod ior \\hieli <l^daile<l 
statistics are available, as compared with tlic pi-evions year. On 
the oilier hand the total number of eases treated increased by 
400,000 to n,800,000. Evidence is not wanting that the depait- 
mentbs activities are being more a])])reciated as they become better 
understood. Prevent.ive inocailations were carried out on tho usual 
immense scale and totalled ],548,98t?. Eigiires for the various 
diseases were as follows: rinder[)esl cS89,8f)l, Imunoirliagic septi- 
(unmia 5^15,495, hlack-quaider l‘H,lt»2, anthrax (S,(llt9, other niinoi 
diseases l,d70. 

The incidence of and mortality from rinder])est had fallen con¬ 
siderably in the year 199)0-^1 as compared witli the p]'.'vious year. 

Ihiring the early ])art of the yeai* under review liowever there 
was a general recrudescence of tin* disease tln-ougliout the greater 
])art of southern and central India. In the Punjab, the IVorth- 
Wesi Frontier Province, Paluchistan and Piirma, (aiitle mortality 
was due iu the main to other diseases of which hannorrhagic 
se])ti(nc‘mia, hlack-cjuarler, anthrax and foot-imd-moiith disease* 
were the most important. In 19'30-'U luemorrhagic stqiliciemia 
was responsible for 40 per cent of the total mortality in tlie 
Punjab, whein the disease upyiears to he incieasing with the ex- 
liaiision of water-logged areas resulting from extended irrigation. 

The same remark a|)])lles to disease caused by entozoal parasites 
and a jiroposal of the Tinjierial Council of Agricultural Researcli 
to finance a scheme for the more intensive study of the causes 
and the* best methods of dealing with parasitic disease in water¬ 
logged areas is now under consideration. In Burma the incidence 
of rinderpest was cMuisidcrably less, but foot-and-moutb disease was 
widespread and was responsible for a bigb rate of sickness and 
moT tality. 

The treatment of surra in equinos and camels by intravenous 
injections of suitable doses of maganol was carried out on a large 
scale, particularly in the Punjab, and is already proving a great 
boon to owners in areas subject to periodical flooding where con¬ 
ditions favour the syiread of the disease. 

Cattle-breeding, one of the most important branches of animal Live-stock 
husbandry, lias also suffered from the prevailing depression, for breeding, 
there has been considerably less demand for the stud bulls specially 
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maintained on (jovernnient farms. This unfortunately is not 
merely a ieniporary handicap, for the use of inferior bulls for 
breeding* piir])oses undoes ilie ojganized work already accomj)lished 
to im])r()ve li\e-si()ck straijis. The breeding of cal tie for draught 
continues to be the main interest ol cultivators throughout the 
country but intert‘>t in the improvement ot cows foi* dairy j)urposes 
is increasing and the demand foi* suitable bulls in certain areas 
has been gi*eater than could ])e met. This is an encouraging 
feature l)e(*ause in tlie a])S(Mn*(‘ (d u loc al market for l)eef ihe sueeess- 
lul d(‘\el()])iiMMit of In (‘-stock industry in India as a business must 
dejieiid \eiy largely on the (h‘veloj)meut of a rural dairy industry. 
Ex])erimeuts carried out on military dairy farms suggest that 
W'ith pio})er devtdo]>ment th(‘r(‘ is no reason why suitable* pure-bred 
Indian mileh cattle sh(mld not v(‘rv soon be graded up by selection 
so as to compete fu\()ural)ly witli import(‘d and cross-|>r(Ml cattle, 
respectively expensive ami susceptible to disease. In spite of the 
imperative need of economy some progress was made duriim* the 
year, notably in the Punjal), with catile-hreeding and with experi¬ 
ments to im])rove the sti*aiiis of slieep, horses, (lonk(*vs. cinmds, 
goats and poultry. 

During the ])eriod und(‘r review the new’ veterinary college at 
Patna w^as completed and the first liatch of students admitted 
in July 19'>1. The tioverumeut of Diliar and Orissa thereu])on 
withdrew’ tJieir mien Is from tlie llengal Veterinary College, hut 
this did not seriouslv atf'ect tin* demand for admission fo that 
college which has been steadily increasing for years. In the 
Madras Veterinary College an im])roved cuiriculum was introduced 
during ]9f‘U) in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. It is hoped that following a pro¬ 
posal of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research a general 
revision of the curricula of all veteriuai v colleges w’ill he under¬ 
taken in the near future by a committee of experts. Valuable 
post-graduate and refresher courses were held at the Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research, Miiktesar, and the latter courses 
have now’ been thrown open to officers of the provincial services. 

Dictates of economy also interfered considerably with the pro¬ 
gress of scientific research info dairying practice during the year. 
Certain investigations w’erc however carried out regarding long 
distance transport of milk for city supply, the manufacture of 
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<‘heddar clieese by means of a purely vegetable coagulant, the 
neutralization of vSour cream for butter making, and the pasteurisa¬ 
tion ot milk by various types of machines. The Central llureau 
of Animal [Tnsbandry niaintained its propaganda work and sup¬ 
plied dairying films to variou.s institutions. 

I'seful worlv was also done by the physiological cljcmi^t in the 
investigation of nulritifin |jroblem8, one of the most important 
asjiects oi' animal iiiisbaudry in India. A proposal to establish 
a huger iiiilJition inslitule for tin* w1jo](‘ of India wa-- examined 
by lli(‘ lmj)eiial Council (d Agio ull uial Ikcsearcli but had to be 
indetinitely ])os1j)om‘d because of linancial stringemw. 

The range and iiiipoi taiice ot the j)rohlem.> connected with the ForesU. 
administration of lndia\ vast forc^sl area have been discussed at 
leiigtli in j)r(‘\ ions r(»])oits and it is sufficient to preface our review^ 
for 19‘31-»32 by emphasizing that the essential prohlein consists in 
maintaining a halance ht'tween j)reservation and exploitation. If 
grave and [uobahly irreparable datnage is to l)e avoided, the extent 
ol new' planting and ot maintenance must he at least proportionate 
to fellings and other s[)olialion. Ih’optu’ conservation has a far- 
reaching value in the sen^e I hat forf'^'K liave an acknow ledge!] 
infimmee on tin* characler of the climate, the extent and distribu¬ 
tion of I'aiiifall, and llie de])t]i and (juality of the soil; and it 
has a mort‘ inimediati* jiurpos!* in serving to maintain the source 
ol r('vt*nue j)rovide(l by the sah* ot foiest products, which in addi¬ 
tion to tinil)ers include subsidiary j>roducts such as bamboo, lac, 
tanning materials, oils, tur])entin(‘ and rosin. In the year 1929-30 
the net j)rofit derived from tlie country’s forests wms as much as 
Tls. 2‘r)0 crores. This head of revenue ho^^eve^■ did not escape the 
effects of tlie slump in trade. In 1930-31 the net profit fell hv 
slig'litly more than one-lialf and in the year under revhew', in 
spite of rigid economy, was only Tls. 95’32 lakhs. Of this sura, 

Ils. 44 lakhs was earned by llurnia, a notable achievement in view' 
of the difficulties of foiest work in Low'er Burma during the rebel¬ 
lion and the heavy fall in the ])riee of teak, Burma's chief forest 
commodity, from Bs. 80 ]>er ton in 1930-31 to Rs. 47 in 1931-32. 

The revenue derived from the forests is of course by no means 
uniform, for very large tracts are either completely inaccessible 
or of such poor quality that they can never yield any cash profit. 
Moreover, extensive free rights are enjoyed by right-liolders and 
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forest villagers in Imilding-tinilier, fuel, grazing*, grass (uliing, 
bamboos and minor ioresi ])roduce, the nominal value of which 
is J^s. 62 lakhs. These concessions ])rovide for Ihe free grazing 
oi I‘l million head of eaille and the free distribuiion of 4^ million 
cuhi(^ feet of tim])er and (H i million cubic feel of fuel. 

Although the forests are administereil provincially the import¬ 
ance of central research is obvious and was recognized in MMKi 
by the estahlishmeni of Ihe Forest Reseaich Institute at Dohra 
Dun. During the year under review^ the need ior et'ononi} hal 
to a considerable contraction oi ivseiirch work, but all impoitant 
investigations were juirsued and >cveral new' one> begun 'I’lie 
silviculture braneli juiblished a statisti(‘al code and an ex])eri- 
mental manual; the latter sliould prove oi great value to pro- 
vjiieial silviculturists by ensuring standardizat ion id prorodurc 
and continuity ot aition in exjierimental w*ork, tlie lack oi w’incb 
has been a great handica]) in the past. Field w'ork included the 
laying out of 62 iresli samj)le plots in Kulu, making a total ol 
1,627 permaneiit sample j)lots undm* oh.siU'vatuui. Anno ion-- 
expiuimeiits oi a ])ractical nature were conduet(‘d and the results 
obtained during the year w^ere ])uhlished: in particulai tiee and 
cro]) investigations in teak wejt‘ maiie in co-opciai ion with ]>]o- 
viiicial dejiartineiils. In tlie iore.^t botany braucli six new >])ecies 
of frees and sliriibs. mainly frtun Ihirma, and a new species oi 
oil-yielding grass were isolated: tliis gras< will be cultivated at 
the Institute and the oil ])roduet analysed. In the mitomolojjiist’s 
branch the investigation into the sandalwood ^pike disease 
progressed, in co-operation witli provincial ioiest departments, 
to its second ])hase, that cd' (letermining whether any insect 
is capable of transmitting tin* di^cu.^e. In thi^ ((uuicction tlie 
ecological survey of tlie insect fauna of tlie sandal tree w^as com¬ 
pleted during the year. Work in the bio-ehemist laboratories 
produced several results likely to be of commercial value. It 
w’as found that a new^ variety of Arfenn'sin fw^ormwood) contains 
a high santonine content: and the fat from the s(*i*(ls ol Ynitrui 
indica, a large everg*reeii tree grow ing at tlie foot of tlie Western 
Ghats, Avas sliown to form an ex(‘elleut vegetable tallow’, possess¬ 
ing physical and ch«*inical properfie^s similar to tlioso of animal 
tallow. A (iomposition prepared «at the Institute for re-condition¬ 
ing abrased spike holes in railway sleepers has proved successful 
and has been patented under the name of ‘‘ Fridera In the 
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CM*(Hn)iiii>*t\s branch, tests and e\|a*rin)crits desifruod to help the 
(amnnercial side of forestry (‘ovcMaal a wide nin^'-e. Tests to deter- 
111 int' the stienoth of l)aniboos, plywood, wood for tea-boxes and 
tiiiilH ‘1 itu’ aeroplane ])arts were eonliTnied: and at the request 
of the Xortb-AVestern Hailway methods of treatinp^ sleepers eon- 
tainiiiH s.ipwood, im ludin^- a new arsenic specific, were in\ esti¬ 
mated. In file j):ipe]' yml]) section certain prrasses and waste flax 
filn'c \V4‘re tivsted a'^ to tbeir '^u^lability for pa])er manutacdure 
and the is‘'>ult'' jii'^tity lai <jo-»c.dc experiments. 1 lie prejtaratioii 
of w!a])])inm‘ papers atid of a pnl|) suitable for the artificial silk 
indo^tix ^\a'^al<M iti \ e^t lo a t ed. 


It was (]e(‘ided imt to liobl a competitive examination for !^ore§try 
recruMiiient to jli(‘ Indian l'du-e>l Service either in 19'^1 or in 
indP as no vacancy was liKely to occur in 193o or 1934 to which 
a su( c(‘s<f‘ul candidate ( ou1d lu' appriinted after undermoinn- the 
usual two years' jiroliat imi.iry ti amine- in forestry tit the rndiari 
Fore-^t Servi('(» ('olleee Idehra Dun. This colli^ee was opened 
in Xruenduu 19‘Jd for the traininm’ of prohationrrs recruited by 
competitive examination in India, and of students de])ultMl In 
provinces, Indian Stall's iuid countries outside India. When the 
collepe was started ii was expected that it would have twelx’e 
students in eadi year. 'Pbis expectjttion was not liriwover realized 
and the numher of students, both (Tovernment probationers and 
otheis, o'radualK decreased until the (‘lass for the 1930-32 course 
consisted of only two jirobat ioners, T ii view of ibis and ot the 
dec’isiim not to recruit for the Indian Forest Service in 1931 or 
1932, it was deciib'd to cbjse down the college for the time beinm 
from the 1st Xovember 1932. The Forest Raneers' rollene at 
Dehra Dun continiu'd to function and ])asse(l out lb trained men in 
the 1929-31 class and in tlte 1930-32 class. 


Most of the pro^•i^lces leported steady pronres^; and develop- The 
inent. durino- tlio xear under rc'port, thoum’h there is considerable ^*^®'^**^®** 
departmental anxit'ty as to the effects of lieavy retrenchment in 
funds and peisonnel on important work such as the formation of 
yilantations to r('[)lace b'lled crops, the proper thirmino- and tend¬ 
ing <*f established youiio- woods and the upkt‘('p of forest roads and 
buildinm’'^. 13iis anxitdy is ]>articularly marked in Durma and 
Assam. T?i the United Rroviiu'es considerable pron-vess has been 
made iu rcL’’(UH*ratinn' refractorv forests av1uu(' natural seedling’s 
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cannot he induced to o-row; lahourers have ])een introduced to take 
up farm cultivation lor a few years on condition that tree seed¬ 
lings are grown along with iheir farm crops. In the Punjab the 
fstahlishment of a series of i 7 'rigated forest plantations as part 
of the economic* development of the extensive new canal colonies 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

As has been explained in ])revious reports, the })rohlem of 
supplementing the prec'arioiis and uiit'ven rainfall su])])lied by tlie 
monsoons has always loomed la]*ge in tlic^ agricultural ec'ononiy 
of India, and the manner in w1ii(*h this problem has been met is 
o!ie of the greatest achievements of Pritish administration Fifty 
years ago the extent of land iriigaied ])y (jo\(‘rnmenl woik^ was 
already lOJ million acres. 1900 this area had been almost 

doubled and ai tlie ])resent time* has b(‘(‘n trebled. During' the 
year 1900-‘»]—tlie latest period for whic'h detailed statistics are 
available—the' total acreage* irrigat<‘(l h\ (io\('rument vork^ 

01 millions, r('j)re''(‘iiting l‘.2-7 ]»(*!• cent ot tin* total cultivated an'.i. 
This aci'eago it may be noted is much higher than in any oth(*r 
country in the world. The next ]arg*(‘st iriigated area in any e>n(* 
country is iti the Fnited State's of America where according to 
lecc'iit information it totals some ‘JO million acies. During lOOG-U 
llie total length ot the main and branch canals and distributaries 
ill use in India amounted to >ome 75,000 miles and the estimated 
value of the cro])s sup])lied with water from GoA^ernment works 
was Ps. 8G crores. Tlie jirovince A^itli the largi'st irrigated area 
was the Punjab, where the total acreage amounted to 11,485,000; 
nioreoAw a further 1,487,000 acres were irrigated from channels 
which, although draAving their su])plies from British canals, lie 
wholly in Indian States. Next among the provinces came the 
Madras Presidency Avilh an irrigated area of 7,578,000 acres, 
followed by the United Provinces Avith 8,989,000 acres and Sind 
with 8,700,000 acres. The total capital outlay on irrigation and 
naAugation woiks, including works under construction, amounted 
at the end of the year 1980-81 to Ps. 180-4 crores. The gross 
revenue was Ps. 12*09 crores and the Avorking exjienses Ps. 5 (19 
crores, the net leturn on capital being therefoie 4*7 ])er cent. 

Two importani events in the field of irrigation occurred during 
the year. The first AA^as the o])ening of the Idoyd Barrage by the 
A'icerov on the 18t]i January 1982. As has been explained in 
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preMoiis leports, this buriuge vvitli its bridge-way across tiie Indus 
near Sukkui is ilie central lealuie of a system which, will provide 
a perennial supply of water to an area of about 1,850,000 acres, at 
present inadequately served by inundation canals, and will also 
irrigale a liirllier 'j,(j:JO,000 acres. The seven large canals taking 
oh immediately above liie bairage were biuuglii into operation 
during the cultivation bea:5on ol 10d2. All subsidiary woik, such 
us minoi walei-c-ourses and caiiai structures like regulators, falls 
and bridges, is now practically complete. A soil and subsoil 
sur\ey is ijcing earned out on l>olli banks of the Indus with a view 
to asceJtain to wlial exlcnl and in what aieas there n danger oi 
waler-logg mg i oiiseipieni on ihe opening ol the new canals, and 
to Uesign a suitable sy^ltmi ol diainage. Another iinpuitant sub¬ 
sidiary piece oi w<jrk n the i eel a ngulalion by the Suivey Deparl- 
meiit ol the aiea (‘onimanded by the nt w canals, ns Inch will 
eventually he carried down to units <>1 one-acre [ilols. The object 
is to secuie ilie piopei (list 11 Imtion of water and laeilitate the 
coiiNtruetion oi waKii-courses. 

►Steady juogress was made with the Sutlej X'alley^ piojecl in 
the Punjab, tlie oiliei big iirigatioii work now under construction, 
the jirecise objects oi winch iiave been described in detail in pre¬ 
vious icqiorts. The Siim turned (‘sliinated cost is Its. croies 

and the expenditure incurred u[) to the end ot the year 
totalled Us. 20 48 crores, ol which the States oi ilikaiier and 
Bahaw'alpur have together eontribuled Us. lO'Oo crores. 

The second important event oi the yt‘ar was ihe establishment Central 
ot a Central Uiireau ol Iirigatioii as an essential adjuiu't of 
Central iJoani ol irrigation. This oiganization salisties a want 
long felt by' irrigation olliceis and has great [)oientialities rt.s-d-ris 
the deveiopmenl oi Indian irngalioii. It ha> not hitherto been 
mentioned in tJu'se reports and it is proposed therefore briefly to 
describe its origin, lleibre l!t20 irrigation was in many’ respects a 
central subject although its day to day administration w'as con¬ 
ducted liy provincial (Toveriimeiits. All funds nect'^sarv lor the 
construction or extension ol major works were [iroviiled by the 
(loveinmenl oi India who were tlu*i(*ion‘ to all intents and purjioses 
ow'iiers oi the works and in most caM^s shared in tlie nweiiue 
derived Irom them. With ihe introduction of ilie reforms in Jb20, 
hoNvtwer, iriigation liecauie a pr()\*'ncial subject and the position 
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of the Government of Jiidia (dianoed^ broadly troiu 

owner to banker. They continued in most cases to find th(‘ money 
for large works but Ihe local Government coiHcrjicd ])aid interest 
on the money and in return took the whole of tlie revenue 
derived from the project. The main financial res])unsibil ity thus 
passed to provincial Governments but the Ctuitral Governmenl 
retained powers of superintendence, direction and (‘oniml as in the 
case of other reserved subjects. The indefinite natuK^ of these 
powers of control gave rise to some ditficiilty in the earl\ yt%r ot 
the refoiius and in tlie (’enti-al lioard of Irrigation ^as 

f^stablislied uith a view to maintaining tcf lniical conta<*t bt'tw mui 
the t-entre am] tlie ])rovin(*es. As originallN constituted it ( n- 
sist<*d of th(' tdiief Engineer tor Irrigation frotn each ]>iMtviwe 

and the Consulting 15ngineer to th<' (xovernuKUit ot India. ml 

irom amunu’ its memlxu's ^lib-commit t(H‘s v (*r(‘ ^tdected to o\am to‘ 
a jiarticular ])io]ect or to i(‘])ort on any sjx-cifii toi lmnal ^jur'^fioT! 
In ]iowe\ei tin* I^oyal Commis^ioii on .Vgricult \ir<* beg-aii o 

labours and in leconinnuideil tin' c^ta Id i^l'uient ot a ('“fitrol 

Bureau ot Irrigation, its main functions being to at t a< a cbxiriiio* 
llou^e cd leidiiiical information for provincial oilitei^ and to keep 
bull) the ])ublic generally, and irrigation oilicer> in paihrular, n 
touch with ii ligation devidopinent, Tliis idea wa'* developtnl at a 
meeting ot the (kuitial Boar^i f>f Jriigation Indd in A’o\<Mnt»er 
It was decided lliat the* Jtoard slionid cea-;o in Im* a nooi* jiaind 
}>roviding ]>ei\s(»iin(d for technical suli-comiiii tte(‘s and should 
liecome aii aoti\e i-ommiltee mf*eting at interval> ami sixuiring 
continuity of ^‘xisteuce through the medium ot the pro])ose<l Bureau 
which witli a j)f*rmanent secriUaiy would iunctif-n as the (’om- 
mitteeks office. The Buieau <ame into being in May 11)^11. Its 
main objects are to ensuri* the fn‘e excluingc^ ot i nfor rnat ion and 
experience cm irrlg-ation and allied subjects bid ween tlie eng^ineer 
officers of the various ]>rovinces; to co-ordinatt* ic^snarch in irriga¬ 
tion matters throug-hout India and to disseminate* the rf\sult'v 
achieved; to convene at intervals general (*ongrc‘ss<*s at which 
selected irrigation inatteis will lx* discussed by <)tfi{x*rs from various 
provin(;es; and to establish contact with similar bureaiix in other 
countries with a view' to tin* exchange of jiulilications and informa¬ 
tion. These objects ])ostulate among other tbingrs the mainten¬ 
ance of a (jomprehensive library of irrigation piil)li(*ations, botli 
Indian and foreign. It is hf»])ed that the Bureau will establish 
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liaison between the provinces in irrigation matters, preventing, 
for example, as has happened in the past, laborious enquiry in one 
j)rovince into problems already solved in another province; that it 
will ensure that co-ordination in research which is so desirable, 
for jiraclically all the possible simpler and more obvious irriga¬ 
tion Hchenies Jiave already been constructed and future progrtHfia 
depends either on flie (‘onstru< !inn of new projects of ^oni- 

])lcxitv and lechnical diffictilty oi on the eitenston of 
Nystcjiis by econni!»y in tise fif water: and in general that 't 
remove that technhal i^jlutiori of the prox.me-i w?,>*h > 
ditngernus and ua'^teful. The organi/utinn it inav ?i<4ed ha* 
lint only ilie enthusiastie sup|H»rt of irrigattotj rdfi* er*« Hit the 

financial hacking of hnal (o»vernnien*-. din* Huri'.tu aa-* fi'a? - 
during the year by the t in-v ernunuit o: Imha. 0;r a.fh 

local (iovernment^ expres^.nig \villiniriu*s^ tn rnniriloirf ft ;rN 

Mij)})oif the IJurcau ha-^ now achieved indejicnde/if exj-jefn e ufide; 
llic (Vninil Ho.-nd (d il,. <;(,v..uiiuc;ir (d Judiu inn- 

Irilfuiin'r ill I lie same -Miuiiior av pniviiK iai (invci iiincnt- 

inoi.oM. iiuNv K. (l.-al «itl, i„,lu>1iv. Imh. j.viinaniy an Indujtry. 
afji'ruliural rmnitiy and tlic ]icr ■(‘niayt* id lipr jipopla piirratit'd in 
industry i' cnnijiarai i\tdy ^tnail. Aci nrdui”' in ilit' leii'ii' nj Htd] 

Oip ]ir(.|»ir| Kill <d till' \M irk I III.' jiii|iulali(ii: cnij-aa'i'd in aL'ni-ultni't- 
i- (Ki-d [K.t .■Kiif and (.1 tl.at ..ni:af.'.Kl i„ indiistrv PN-.lndini: tiaiis. 

I'ort ^^,lrk) imi-lily lit j„.r It , al. ulafpd tkal not nion- 

tlian oiuMliird of tins in K..,it aiv .oiMdnvo,) i„ ,„i,,niizK.] 

iiidustna! pstablislinuints. lUit tin's |,roi,nrtuin ilioiiirli .stnall moains 
tliat inoro tlian In niillion jipoplp arc enirafred in some form id 
industrial imrsuit. For tin'-, reason IikIiu lias l„.en listed bv tbe 
International Taibour Oryamzaiion as ,d tbe eipht niosi ini- 
portant indiislrial States in ilu. world, and sbe eertainlv lias 
industrial aspii-ations. 

The eniei f^enee of industrial problenns and the nec-esshy of Report of A. 
organized measures to meet iliem was rero^'tiized b\- the iipiitiiin- 
went in l!)2n of a lloyal rommissioii on Labour, the publiealion 
of whose report in July lit.Jl was tbe most imjiortant industrial 
event of the yflar. Tt is impossible in the space at our disposal 
to attempt more iban a brief review of tbe main features of the 
report. The terms of reference were “ to eiK|uire into and report 
on flic existiiifr conditions of laliour in industrial undertakings 
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and plantations ”, the Kight Uon. J. IJ. Whitley, formerly 
speaker of the House of Commons, being ehairmau. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the undertaking is that a Commission 
including employers, trade union leaders, officials iind private 
individuals, drawn from bolli England and India, should have put 
foiward unanimous i‘e(*oniniendations in respect of all but a veiy 
few matters. 

I'he report di^cu'^'^i^s in detail the cmidition'^ of ^^(>lk iii 
oi‘ganiz(*d industiy. (bailing se]>aiately with factories, w'oikshf>]>s, 
mines, tiansport, ports and j)u])lic woiks. In the c‘ourse of tins 
review t-xisting iaboin- legi'^lation analystnl and a nuTnbei’ of tlie 
rec(un7)iendat ion^ made art* tlirt*ttt‘d towards its im pro\t‘ine:i 1. I'lx* 
arialy>is suggest'^ that, within the fitdd tin^y (‘(»\t*r. tin* existnm laws 
have ]>roved valuahlt* and tin* (’oinm 's proposaU rt‘]>rt‘''cn t i«>r 

the most ])arl natural dtw elopnnmt ^ af the existing struejnre. Put 
th(* CoinniissHui draws j»ointed attention to those fields whieh lie 
outthe s(M>pe of tin* pres#*ni labour law's and j)articularly to the 
small wf)rkshnps w liere cliihlren w(*re found to he employed in 
pitiable c*ondit iotis. As regar<ls tin* ntore higlily organiz(»d indn*^- 
tries important r^n ommendat itnis are a(ldr(*NS(‘(| to <‘mph)\tM'"', and 
man\' of the eviP att(*nding ])()lh tin* life and the work of their 
employees are tra<e<l to r(‘mediable delects m iinlnsiiial organiza- 
t ion. 

.V sepitrat(* >eciir»n (d tin* re]M>ri is (h*vot(*d to the cond it ir)tts of 
life of indnstrial work(*rs. lleie the picture is miicli dtirker than 
is the case with working cfunlit ioii'^ and tlie need as w'ell a^ tlie 
difficult v of i in])ro\enient i^ gr(‘a1er. ITf)Using is dt*ploral)le, 
espe<^'ially iii tlie main in<lus1rial centre-^, and health conditions are 
ver\ iiiisat isfactorv. ''Fhest* and other factors creati* inefficiency; 
inefficiency tends lo produce poverty: ])ov(*r1y is in furn I’csponsible 
for ])oor health and miserable hoU'>ing^. "FheK* is thus a vieious 
eirile fo be broken. In this connection the Cfimmissiou lav 
great stress on tlte burden of indebtedness under which the mass 
of wmrkers labour and some of flieir more novel proposals are 
direcjod 1f>w'arfK the all(‘viation of this canker, wdn(‘h lies at tlie 
heart iK>t merely of iiidustnbil life but of tbe life of manv classes 
in India. Proyiosals forming the liasis of a truck Act are also 
included in tin’s section 

Perhaps the most original part of tlie report is that dealing 
with plantations. There lias been no comprehensive alb India 
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survey of this field and in j)ast oontioversy jirejudiee has too often 
taken the jilace of' knowled^^e. Tijf^ Coinniission had the advan¬ 
tage, )i(*v(‘r previously enjoyed by any iesponsi})le body, of seeing 
tlie pro])]eni from ])otl) (*nd> in tlie jilantaiion aieas and in the 
distant tracts fr{)ni whidi tlu* ^vorker^ are for the most jiart drawn. 

I'heir ])icture of condition^ of life is, compared with that of tbe 
indusliial an*as, an micouraging one. Sjieaking oi As-^am. win-*]; 
is the leading tf'a-])r(Mlu('iiig’ j)r(»viii( t*. tliry -a\- ‘'tin* kcttf^i 
leal 111 cs of (‘xi>t(‘iice rm tlie Lrardeiis ;jie many, and lliere are none 
oi th<‘ \\( 0 's*‘ ieatllre«^ ihal canm»i la* lound. in an exag*gerated form, 
in tlo* industrial area> ”. Hut lliey aKo stress the need of improve- 
m(‘nt in ‘^c\<‘ra] dirc<‘iioii^ and -omc of tlieii- mere radical recom- 
men(lafiom> rdah* to jdantation aiea^^. Tbe existing legislation 
lelatiim* to nMuaiitm(*nt for A^^am condemned, and their legisla¬ 
tive ])ro])osaU imdude one 'alnmdv carried in“fo effort) for the com- 
]»!f‘te leca^ting (d tbe law. 

Tbe ](']K)rt then (]eal< ^vitb tlie ]>r)litico-e(*onoinic aspect^; r>f 
laiioiir, discussing tirade iinion development and trade disputes and 
ofVering jtroposnis for a revision ot the AVorkmen’s Compensation 
Act, a immsuH* wlnddi the Commission finds ha^ been sucfe>Ninl. 

Tlies(* jiroposals \\ei'(‘ ^unbodied in a liill introduced in tlie Tiegi^la- 
tiv(* Assemlily early in TIu^ concluding rba])ters of the le- 

]Miit ai’e devoted to tlie administi at iv(‘ ami roiistitul ional aspect- of 
labour, and lo<d< lot ward to the position of labour under resjion- 
sible government. 

e now tui'ii to tin* ordinary administratiAe features of industry The Factories 
during flu* year under review. The lafesf re])('rt of the working 
of tlie b'actories Aef, AAhitdi stl])ulates a sixty-hour week and a 
minimum age of 12 for child employees, c'overs the year 
During the jirevioiis five years there had heen a regular increase 
in th(‘ total niimlier of faetories by some 2o0 or 300 each year. In 
the year under review liowever flie number increased only by 19 
to a total of (S,14(S, reflecting tlie general trade depression: in some 
provinces, notably Madras, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces, the total innnber declined. The total factory popula¬ 
tion fell from 1,553,109 in 1929 to 1,528.302 in 1930, Avhich is 
slightly higlier tlian the figure for 1928. Tn cotton spinning and 
weaving mills liowever eni])]oyment increased from 337,952 hands 
in 1929 to 353,451 in 1930, tlie highest figure' ever recorded. 
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The total luimber of women and children employed decreased, 
their perceiiiage to the total factory population being 16*7 and 
2*5 respectively. 

Accidents were more numerous than in the previous year and 
totalled 21,784, but tlie number of serious accidents fell. The rise 
in the total figure appears to be due less to an actual increuvSe in 
the number of accidents than to the fact that more are re])orted 
nowadays, particularly since the introduction of the Indian Work¬ 
men's Compensation A(*t. As regards working (‘onditions in 
factories, while the slump has retarded the progress of housing 
schemes and other forms of welfare work, steady progress has been 
maintained in the fencing of machinery, ventilation and lighting 
arrangements. Th? total number of convictions during the year 
for ofieiices under the Indian Fa(dories Act was 1,201 as compared 
with 1,802 in 1929. 

The number of cases falling within the purview of the Work¬ 
men's (Compensation Act so far as workers in factories, nnnes, 
railways, docks and tramvays vere conccu-ned, increased from 
18,865 in 1929 to 28,574 in 1980, although the total amount of 
compensation j)aid, Es. J2,45,7t>4, was slightly less than in 
the previous year. It is clear that the j)rovisions of the act are 
becoming more widely known, hnt the full attuiument of its 
objects is still retarded by various ca,us(‘s. Some employers, 
especially small em])loyers, seek to evade tlieir oblig^ations, while 
Tvorkers are iiicliFKul to ac<*e])t wlmtever amount is offered to (liem, 
partly irom a desire to avoid formal ])i’oceedings under the aet 
and, in the case of minor accidents, to anxielv to r(‘tain service 
with tlie 'Employer. 

The growth of trade unionism in India is shown hy the figures 
of registered unions which in 1927-28 numhered only 29 but in 
1980-81 rose from J04 in the previous year to 119 with a total 
inemher.sliip of (excluding^ 18 unions iji respect of whicih particulars 
are not available) 219,000. These figures however far from 
accurately reflect the extent of the movement in India, foi- registra¬ 
tion is not c’OTnpulsorv and many unions are still inclined to think 
that tlie benefits of regi.stration are an inadequate return for the 
obligations imposed on registered trade unions liy tlie act. Thus 
according to the Labour Gazette for February 1982 the total 
number of unions in the Bombay Presidency in December 1981 
was 95, whereas only 88 unions were registered. Similarly, of 28 
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unions known to be in existence in Ibiniui and 18 in tlie Delhi 
province, only 1 and 4 respectively were reg-islered. As we have 
seen the Royal Coiinnission on Labour laid li’ieat stress on the 
desirabilily of encouraging well-condiicled and genuine unions to 
register. 

The last iinportani labour measure pa^^ed ]>rior to the appoint- 
ineut of the Labour Coinniis.sion is the Trade l)isj)iile> Act oi 10121). Act. 

Its object is to provide means to prevent or (‘om]iose industrial 
dis])utes by selting ui) courts of enquiry oi- boiirds of conciliation. 

The awards of tb(‘^e tribunals are not binding on tbe ])arties eon- 
cermsi luit are ex])fM t(*d tt> exei(‘ise a restraining indinuice. In the 
ye:»!* under leport tbc‘ ])r()visions of th(‘ net were lesoited to only 
once, a court r)f enquiry being set ii]) to in^ «‘>,tigate certain eom- 
])laints arising from the Tetienelimeni of ^\oiksl!(q) «itaff on the 
railways. 

Tlie total number of .^trike.s in IDol v. a^ liii; a>1(1 tbe total Strikes, 
number of men Imolxaul ‘J0d.()b8, as (‘on!]‘ared with 148 >trikcs 
involving lb(),d01 men In ID'IO. Tlie workin*:- days lo>t amounted 
to 2,4f)8,12d. In about GO ])er cent ol tbe sti.kcN tlie workers 
failed to gmin any concession, a projiortion almost exactly tliat, 
of tlie ];revions year. Tlie worst siiiko of tbe year from the point 
of view of its persistence vas that in tbe llaslinos Jute Mill at 
Hooghly wh(*re oven* 0,000 men were on sii‘ik(* tor neaily tvo months 
in an unsiiecessful ])rotest against a 10 ]>(‘r cent cut in wag^es. A 
strike on a larger scale but of lessor duratiim took ])1ace in the 
R]iola])ur Cotton ^lills in tin* Ifomliay Presidency where 15,000 
men absimlod tbemstdvcvs lor tbn*e W(‘eKs becaust' of grievances 
regarding- pay and allowances and tbe iecog-Tiition of fheir union. 

Tin’s also was unsuccessftil. 

We reterred in our last re])ort to a iM'solution ]iassed by the International 
Legislative Assembly urging the (lovernmeiit to examine the pos- 
siliility of giving etbu't to a reeomnumdation (concerning the pre¬ 
vention of industrial accidents ado])ted by the PJtli session of the 
International liahour (\)nfereme. of whieb India is a momher. 

The Government of India thereupon consnlttul local Ciovernments 
who while in general agreement with the principle underlying the 
re(*ommendation exjiressed coiisiderahle ciiticism of its details. 

The Royal Commission on liuhoiir having made certain recom¬ 
mendations on the same subject, it was decided to proceed with the 
examination of the question in the light of the CommissioiPs report 
INDIA E 
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and not to pursue iiidependeiitly the i‘e(^onuiieiidation of the Inter¬ 
national liabour (Conference. 

^lention was also made last year of iwo draft conventions accom¬ 
panied by sul^suliary recummondaliuns adojUtal by tlie Jntor- 
nalional liabour (conference at its 14th session in lOfU), one dealing 
with forced labour and the other aiming at regulating the hours 
ot work in cojiimercial undertakings and oflicos. As regards the 
convention dealing with forced labour the Indian Legislature 
adojited a resolution re(‘ommeiuling tliat aclion be taken as soon as 
])ra(*ticable to iinpleiiumt it exc?])t in so tai‘ as one of its artkdes 
ionflicl(Ml with the e\a(‘ti(m of laboiii under the Criminal Tribes 
Act, the Good (/ondiict Prisoners Probational Pelease Act, and other 
similar legislation ifi fore* in Tmba. I^liis r(‘solutioTi wa> accejded 
by the (Jovci'nnumt. As regai'ds the cnn\pntion dealing ^\ith Inuirs 
of nork in coninier^’ial un<l(‘i takings the 1 ^egislat ur(' rocomnnuuh^d 
tliat it sliould no( be ratiti^nl and that the subsidiary recommenda¬ 
tions should not he accejiied. Tin* resululion was ac(*('])t(*d b\' tlie 
GovornnuMit who cnnsidcu’erl that it was going too fast to ask Indian 
commer(‘e to accept a 48-liour we(‘k at on(*e vb<‘n tin' Washington 
hours convention laid down a (>0-lionr we(‘k for Indian indnstrial 
nmb'i'takings; that legislation could not be introduced without 
much fuller information of the conditions of eommereial undertak- 
ingvS in India, which information could only he procured hy an 
elaborate eiujuiry not at present justified: and that the mainlen- 
an(*e of an ins])e(*torate large* eimugb to enforce the provisions of 
the eonvent ion would he a serious ])ra(‘1ieal diffieulty. 

A fHi ther illustration of 1h(' international t reat men! of labour 
questions was provided by tlie convention limiting hours of work 
in underground coal mines to 7^ per day and including certain 
other regulations, adopted by the Iiiternational Labour Conference 
at its ir)tli s<*ssioTi held at Geneva in May and Tune lOrJl. The 
convention was laid before the Indian Tjogislalure during IIh* year 
undei* report and both chambers recommeiuL^d that Ciovernment 
should examine the possibility of reducing the statutorv limit for 
hours of work in coal mines in India. The resolution was accepted 
l)V tlic (Jovernment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Communications. 

In this fliaptei’ we propose 1o o’ive some aeeouni ol llie year’s Raflwayi^ 
aduiiuistiation of Imlia's railway system, lier ])osts and teleoraphs, 
roads, wireless si at ions and air services. 

A review' of llie financial j)Osilion oi tlie railways will })e fmiiid Generaiad^* 
in Chapter VJ ; lieje we are (‘oncei-ned with general administrative 
questions. The year tinder review is chiefly reniarkahle for the 
decrease in railway revenues resiiltinjj^ from the world-w'ide trade 
depression, necessitatinpr drastic retrenchment. One of the sub¬ 
committees set up by tlie Ectrencliment Advisory (’ommittee of the 
Ceniral Le^'islatur(‘ (‘xamined tlie raihvay ])osition and a hua’e 
number of its recommendations, many of whicli have since been 
adopted, su^^^ested (M*onomies in stall. Tin' total number of r.iilwav 
employees at the end of tlie financial year 11)30-11 was TSl.HbO. and 
this hy the end of tbe m‘xt finaneial year had been rialueiul to 
730,200; l.(. by fi'bO jier cent. This reductiim was not contiiied 
t^‘ subordinate and inferior ranks 1ml included the ^azetlf^d or 
Bujierior cadres. TurlbiU’ economy was ehi'cted by tbe emeroimcy 
cut in pay to Avbicli all i ail wav (Mn])lo\ees were subp'cted in 
December lf)31. Eedmdion in tbe subordinate ])osis afl*Gcted chiefly 
tbe w'orksliop staff. The decrease in train mileacre involved by the 
geru'ra] contraction of railway business meant less work for tbe 
w’ork'>bo|)s and tb(*refor(‘ a siijxu'fluity of A\orksbop emjdoyees. Eco¬ 
nomical iiinninp demanded a reduction of staff to the level of actual 
work and the various railway administrations tvere authorized by the 
Railway Hoard to jiroeeed accordingly, subject fo certain creneral 
principles aimino- at uniformity and minimisini:* liardshi]) U' iar 
as possible. This aroused controversy and in Tune 1931 followinjj 
a discussion wltli the All-India Railw'aymen's Federation the Rail¬ 
way Board suspended workshop staff retrenehment until October. 

The Federation hoAvever w'as not satisfied with this decision and 
pressed for the appointment of a hoard of conciliation uiuh'r the 
Trade Disputes Act. The provisions jjoverninf^ the creation of such 
a board being considered inapplicable the proposal was not accepted 
by the Government, but in order to meet the views of the Federa¬ 
tion as far as possible it was decided to appoint a court of enquiry 

( 117 ) 
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nnder llie same act. The court of enquiry sat from September to 
December 1931 in the principal railway centres and its report, sub¬ 
mitted io the Government in February 1932, generally vindicated 
railway administrations and Ihe methods they had adopted in 
carrying out retrenchment. It was therefore decided to resume 
the disc}\arge of surjilus stafF. 

During ihe year under revienv steps were iaken to bring intct force 
ihe Indian llailways (Annuidmeni) Act. ])assed by the legislature 
ill 1930, r<'gulaiing ih(' lioiirs of einploynumt of railway servanis in 
pursuan(‘e of ihe AVasliington and Geneva conventions. The rules 
trained under ihe act Avere given siaiuiory force on th(^ Tsorih- 
"VVesieiii and Fast Indian Railways from ihe 1st April 1931 and 
a lahouT' supervisor was appointed und(*r ihe aci. to ensure com¬ 
pliance' wiili ihe rules, ilie supcu’visor being unconnected with any 
jiariicuhir railway atlniinisirai ion. i Mher lailway administrations, 
to A\li]ch for reasons of economy ihe rules v ere not extended, wc're 
insfru(*i('d bv ihe Railway Hoard, iollowing a recommendaiion of 
ihe railw’ay ietr<‘nchment sub-commiiiee, io give elYect to ihe prin- 
ci})l('s underlying ihe rule^^ so far as exisiing budgets made ibis 
possiblf'. 

In July 1931 ilie re])ort of ihe Roy«al Commission on Labour 
was ])ublished and a numlx'r of imporfant rt'commendations affected 
lailwavs. Hies? were examined by ih(' Railway Hoard and indi- 
A'idual raihway administrations and by ilie end of ihe year certain 
proAUsional (conclusions had been reached. 

During file year further progj-ess was made with ihe Indianiza- 
iion of ihe railway seiwices and ihe recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that Indians io the exient of 75 per cent should be 
reeruiied iii ihe su])(‘ri()r or gaz(*iied ranks of ihe seiviec's is 
gradually being aitained. Another im]>ortant. matter iliai engaged 
tlie attention of the Railway Hoard was tlie jiroper rejireseiitation 
of minoiiiy eommuniiies in ihe railway seiwicos. An officer was 
placed on special duty to study the subject and to recommend 
arrangeinenis for recruiting consist(*nt w'iih the policy of Govern¬ 
ment for the representation of minority communities. 

Owing to the need for l igid economy the Railway Hoard found it 
necessary during the year to curtail facilities for the training of 
staff. The principal step iaken in this direction was the closing 
of the RaiWay Staff College at the end of February, the college 
premises lieing lianded over to the Army Department for the new 
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Indian Military Academy. The question of training ofTiccrs and 
probationers in future is still under consideration. Subordinate 
officers continued to be trained in the various Area Schools which 
it was decided should be kept open. 

As regards construction work, all projects for new development 
in Jhitisli India had to be abandoned. But the construction of new^ 
works undertaken before the depression was not suspended and the 
total length of new line <){)ened to traffic during the VJ months 
ending on tlie dlst Maicli was 570 miles. Tlii- nciuded 

tile Baipur Barvatipiiram Itailway, a link bet’voen t’u* ('ciiiral 
Pjovi rices and I lie easi coast of India long contonqdated O' a jiart of 
tlie geiHUal railway systcMii. In addition some 508 miles w-^^e under 
const rare! ion at. th(‘ close of the year and will it is liopcd be <'otnplet- 
ed during tlie next f(‘W years. Idu' only items of new coii-trmdion 
begun dirring the year were thi’ee small lines, tota-lling 81‘84 miles, 
iindertakfm by the Bulers of Mysore and (iwalior for puijinses of 
dev(4o])ment. Apart from the building of new lines started before 
the de})revsif)n the Bad way Board had in hand a number <>f other 
constructional works. Notable arming' thes(‘ was the (.'nh 'itia cliord 
railway, wliitdi affords direct access to the docks and was opened for 
goods irathe during tlie year under rrqiort. A new bridj** (*vov the 
Indus at Tvalabagh was also opened in August and re]>la(‘es a feiTV 
service which was liable to int('nu})tion during floods. The cleetii- 
fieation of the Madras suburban se<‘tion of tlie South Trolian Bail¬ 
way was also com]ileted during the year. Brogiess we* luade with 
the doubling of the 11? miles of line between Tawnpore aril Timdla 
and with the conversion of the Shoraiiur-t^oibin Bailway. 05 miles 
in lengtli, from m< tri' to broad gauge, nt'cessitalt'd by tin* inci'oased 
traffic demands arising out of the new barbfmr at f'ocliMi. This 
latter project is an enterprise of the C<»ehin vState. Various other 
eonstrm'tional improvements undertaken in rei’ent years, such as the 
building ()»■ r'^buildi?ig of bridges, were also continued so far as 
funds permitted. An unfortunate incident on the other side of the 
picture was the damage caused to railway works, amounting to 
Rs. 28 lakhs, by a s'^ries of earthquake shocks in Baluchistan 
between the 251 h August and the 4fh September. 

The various local railway advivsory committees, which provide a Local 
valuable link between the railway administrations and tlie general 
pul)H(‘, lield 110 meetings during the year. Paiticuilars of the 
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subjerls divsciissed at iliese ineeiino-s and llie subsequent action taken 
by the railway administration concerned are embodied in pamphlets 
published quariorly l)y the Railway Board. The subjects discussed 
this year were as usual many and varied and included ihe provision 
of buffet cars for Indian refreshments and of additional ailing* 
rooms and l)athin^' places in siations, the issue of rolurn tickeis at 
reduced fares, and s])ecial trains for j)il^rirns 

The Railway Rales Advisory Commit lee, under the president- 
shi]) of Sir Narnsiinha Sarma, foianerly Law Member of the 
G()vcrn()i*-(Jenerars Executive (\)un(‘il, inquired into two important 
cases dinfjio' tlie y(‘ar. Th? tirst was a (‘oniplaint re^ardin^* frei^lit 
rates and lajokin^- iacilities foi* (‘oal, the second a dis])ute l)etween 
the IMoneer Motor Boat (k)., Dacca and certain river steanuM- coni- 
paiiif's reo^ardino* the ]>assen^er fares cliarged on the run b(‘tween 
Saiujdhika and Dacca; tli(‘ lattcu* inquiry was undertaken at tin* 
instaiK’c oi tlie (k)nimerce De])artnieni of the Government of India. 
It was (h'cided duriiii** the year as a* m(*asnre of e(‘onomy that this 
(\)minitteo sliould in future^ lx* (‘m]>loyed ordinarily ior not more 
than six months in ea(h ;\(‘ar. If th(* number of cases 7Tf(*rr(‘d to 
the ('omniittee does not iiicreas^* and this arrantri'ment can he 
maintained it Mill reduce the annual cost ol tlie ('ommittee irom 
rouodily Rs. 11 lakh.s to Rs. lakh. 

Des])ite a icduction in staff and other (*conomies the work of the 
Central Rnlilicjty Bureau in lb'il-‘»!2 Avas no less successful than in 
the pre\'inus year. In ])aili('ular tin* number of reser\at ions of 
s])ecial carriaLO's for touiists iioin o\erseas, called ‘‘ tourist cars 
exc(M‘d(xl all pr(*Yious tinuie> in spite (d‘ tin* adv(‘rse elfect on tourist 
trathe oi ihe <^-en(‘ral de])ression and disturbed jxditii'al conditions 
in India. The tilin ])roduction de])artment Avas (dosed down in the 
int(*i‘ests of (‘conomy but several old films w(‘i(‘ lent to various 
exhibitions and associations. The i.ssue of j)hoto^ra])hs and pamph¬ 
lets continued thouodj on a sonK'udiat restrieded scale, Mdiile exp(?ri- 
ments made udth a view to develop third (dass tiaffic ])roinise useful 
results. 

During the year under review 2D new standard loc^oinotives were 
ordered and orders were placed in India for the manufacture of 45 
standard coa(.*hing iiiiderframevS and 841 standard goods Avagons. 
The question of making increased use of the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment receives constant attention. During the year a large number 
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of artiolps, including cerlain lechnical stores such as standard bridge 
girders, loconioiivo boiler tu])ps and superlieater flues, were added 
to the list of arl,i(dps the purchase of which through the agency 
of Die Indian Stores Depaiiluent is obligatory on the Tlailw'ay 
])e])arfnient: the lisi was also revised and (crtaiii ainbiguiti(\s 
reiuov(‘d, and further additions to it are under consideration. The 
value of inat'r’ials ])U]cliastrl throug-h the Indian Store's l)('])artinent 
remained much the sanie, lading ]?s. l/jr) I4 lakhs as com])ared with 
Ils. 1 lahlis in lint toi 1 he m*c(*ssity of rigid ef'onomy 

and a tall in market ])rices the figure would have been much higher: 
as ii stands it rej>res(‘nls a consideiable increase in |)ercentage of 
total ]uirchases. 

()t the moi’e serious accid rils tliat ocarirred on the railwavs dur- Accidents* 
ing th(‘ yc'ai', numhe'ring- 1 I as ('om])arod with ft in the ])revions year, 
the following lhr(‘(‘ ucu* diH' to dehlu'rale mischiet. ()ii the titli 
Apiil a ])asseng(*r train was derailed between Laliu and (Ihag- 

gar on tin' Ambala-K^ilka section of the Xorth-AVest('rn Ivailway. 
a rail having lieen removed from the inside f)t a curve. One pas¬ 
senger and th(* engine crew sustained ininoi- injuries, while tli?^ 
engine, d coaches and tlie track were damaged. ()n the 11th May 
]f)41 the renio\al of fastenings tHun a rail resulted in the derail¬ 
ment of a jiassenger train lietweon ])il])ashar and Saratnag^ar on 
the Kast(‘rn Bengal Itailway: nine [la'^scngers were slightly injured 
Oil tlie l^t Turn' lf)41, the Mandalay mail wa^ derailed between 
Penweg-on and 'I'awgr we-in on tlie llang^oon ]\fandalay main line, 
l^'liis accident was due to a rail havingr ])oeTi disconnected and dis¬ 
placed: t('n passengt'T's ^\ ere injuted, two seriouslv, and eonsider- 
able damage was done to rolling sto(‘k. 

Of tlu‘ i(*maiiiing (*ight aeeidents the most im])ortant w^ere the 
followu'ng. t )n the 1‘ltli A])ril 1981 a passenger train on tlie Xortli- 
M'estern Jtailway collided witli a motfir bus at a level (U'ossmg near 
Sargodha : the bus was wu*eeked, one of the jiasstuigers being killed 
and ten injured. On tlu' Tth July 1981 a ])assenger train was 
derailed on a* eurve between Kumarbatti and Barog on the Xorih- 
Western l{ailwa\, the (‘iigine and three bogie eoaehes tailing some 
100 ff*('t down ttie hill side; twenty-two persons were injured, live 
seriously, and eoiisideralile damage was done to rolling stock. On 
the k^8rd August 1981 the engine a goods train f<*ll through a 
bridge on the Boiuhav, Baroda and (kuitral fudia BaiBvay, the 
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bridge having been damaged by heavy floods; six persons on the 
engine vere killed and one seriously injured. On the 28tb Septem¬ 
ber lf)dl a passenger train was derailed between Indi Eoad and 
liaeliyan staiions on the Madras and Soiiiliern Mahraiia Railway; 
five persons were killed and 20 injured and considerable damage 
done io llio ])ermanent way and rolling s1o(‘k. On ilie I7ili Decem¬ 
ber a passenger train was derailed between Kalvan and 

Igai])nn on the (iN'al Indian IVminsnla Railway, one passenger 
])eing killed ami six injured. 

load system, its vasluesvs and defici(‘neies, have been 
doscribcil iii pievioiis rejioids. oidgin and functions of the 

Road Dovelopinc'iit (Vimmiltee liavc also Iumui e\])laine<l at length 
bui aii. ni ve'juire ]>rief menlion. A r(\s(>lulion ])ass(Hl by the 
Indian To gislatiiK^ in lOriO pi‘(>vide(] ilicd the in(“T’(’as(‘ from 4 to 
(» anna- pen* g^allon in the imj)ort and (*x('is(‘ duti(‘> on niolor 
sjiiril ( frccled in ]\Ia*r(di 1929 should be mainiained f(u’ a period 
of five yoais in tbe first instance, and Unit the ])r()ceeds ol the 
additional duty should lx* allotted as a block grant for exjien- 
diUire on u»ad dcvelojiment and criMlited to a se‘]nirate Road 
Dcvelooi laid Ao(‘oiin<, th(‘ nm^xpcndi'd ba]an(‘(*s of wlili h should 
not laj*'-^* af th(‘ end of tlie financial yesar. The r(‘solution 
furthei pT ()vi(](*(l that after 10 per c(‘nt of the gran I had been 
retained ili(‘ (loveriiment of India as a reserve for administrative 
expeii'^c-. TC'searfh, and sp(‘cial grants, tlie remainder sbould be 
a])porti(*n-*d among the provinces in tlie ratio whiidi tlie jietrol 
cnnsuinjit ion in each ])rovince bor(‘ to the total consumption in 
India iluiiiig t]if‘ jircvious calendar year; and that tin' balance, 
re])r(‘<c:.l the (onsnm])tion of pcdi'ol in minor administrations and 
Indian Statos, should be allotted as a lump sum to tbe Cfovern- 
iiKUit fd India. A f'urtber provision was iliat a Standing Com¬ 
mittee fi'r Roads sbonld be constituted every year to eonsider tbe 
annual budget of the Road Develojinient Aciouni and to advise tbe 
(b)V(‘vninont on all (juesiious relating to roads, and road traffic, 
]>ariiculai ly on tbe action to be taken by tbe Government on tbe 
])r(H*Ged in ITS of the Road Conferences. Tbe distribution of final 
shares from (1 h‘ Road Development Account due to tbe end of March 
19(i2 has been made to provincial Governmonis for (*xpenditure upon 
scliemes approved by tbe Committee; this distribution was in respect 
of tlio ievenu(‘ tbai accrued during a period of 37 months in all, 
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beginning with the Ist March 1929 when the Hoad Devolopineiit 
Account was instituted and ending with the 31st March 1932. Sub¬ 
sequent distributions will as usual be made twice each yeai so that 
when ex])endiiure is speeded iip by provincial tilovernmeiits and 
minor Adjuinistrations responsible for initiating it, there may be no 
serious delay in ])roviding funds If) meel i1. 

Th(i approved progranimes of ex])enditure ot many piovincial 
(io-vernments are sucli as to al)sorb their levenues for many years 
to come. During the year the exj)enditin'e on approved srliemes 
imueased lint in certain provinc(‘s, notably Bombay, Punjab, 
the Central I'rovince^; and As-am, it vras tound iKf^e^saiy. owing 
h) Ibe general finan<*ial deprc'ssion, to 1k)iio\v ccu’lrini aiiioiini-> tem¬ 
porarily fiom the Hoad Development Account with which to main¬ 
tain existing roads or complete works undertaken prior to the 
institution of the ac'count. ''Fhese loans wame granted on the definite 
undertaking of t!ie local trovc'rnmeats concerned that as sO(>n the 
tinanc'ial ])Ositi()n niijirovc's the am(3unt will be restfued for expendi¬ 
ture on a])pro\ed projj r nnnn's. Hut the imnie(!:at4‘ lesnli (-1 ' our>p 
has been to delay the ])rogiamme for road de\e‘oj)iiient in tlie--e 
provinces. 

The reserve with tin* (io\< j‘iinn‘iit ol India ai the* Ch-* iju* 
year 19‘]1-32 w^as Bs. Thi.s receive is ear-m:irk“d for 

grants in aid foi* special works, research and eX])erlnn‘nt. TboposaCs 
for research and experiiiumt have been c'oii^^idered atul on tin* lecom- 
rneiidatioii of the Hoad roidVrcmce and the committee o: Chief 
Engiiiet'rs of provinces which nnd in Simla in September 1931, 
grants to the extent of Ps. '82 lakhs have been oIYiU'cmI to the various 
local Governments and Administrations. Proposals for •'peeial 
grants numbered 110 and iiivoPed a total cost of over Es. 3 erores. 
A selection of these* scliomcs made on tli<‘ir mc'rits wms b.id beiore 
the Eoad Conference in September 19r31, and Avith tbeir advice and 
that of the Standing Committee ou Eoads »a final selection has iioav 
been made. The number of schemes so selected is about 39 and 
their cost is in the neighbourhood of Es. 40 lakhs. Of these, 
schemes estimated to cost Es. 15,46,000 wore definitely accepted 
during the year under report. 

One of the recommendations of the Indian Eoad Development 
Committee was that co-ordination in road matters should be seeiired 
by periodic conferences of provincial representatives A\uth the Stand- 
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iiig' Comiiiitlee on Eoads of llie Indian Jjegislature and the Govern- 
nieni of India. Such conferences were held in September 1929 
and in A])ril 19d0 when a ])rogra]nine of works to be financed 
from ])rovin('ia] shares in the lioad llcTelopment Account was dis¬ 
cussed. The ID^U (u)nferen(*e, however, coveied a wider field and 
dealt with matters relating to road transport as well as road develop¬ 
ment. ]''alllii^o- under the former category are questions relating to 
tlie possibility of standardizing* motor vehicle rules and rejrulations 
for tin' whole of India and of adoptino- u uniform basis of motor 
vehicle taxation tliTouiilmut tin* couTitrv, iiiclndiiiii ]’(*(*i]>rocity het- 
\\e(‘n administrative units. It was tin* opinion of tin* conferi'Tice 
1 hat witli c(‘rtain exce])tions in the case* of lar^e cities and other 
s'pecial localities, ^-eueral uniiormity in the rules a])pt?ared to be both 
desirable and ])ossible, and model rules are bcin^* drawn up for 
consideration by local (fov(*rnnn*nls. Taking- all the factors in 
India into account, it seemed to the con{(*r(‘iic(' that variabh* taxa¬ 
tion would be fairer than a fix(*(l level, but no definite (‘onclusions 
were r('ached on this (juestion. 

Certain (|ueslions relatin<>;‘ to mads which (‘iiij'ati*ed the att-'iition 
ot the conf('i*(‘n<a* \\ei*eot a t(‘cbnicat natiii’e, Mich a^ tin* standardiza¬ 
tion of mad warn ini.’’ si<*‘ns, oi bridin* loading;- spe<‘ih(*at ions, and of 
certain technical nomenclatur* used in road works: the ado])tion 
of a standard nn'tliod of recording road tralHc statistics on various 
types of roads in different parts of India: and tin* ^^enoral standards 
to he prescriljed for extra-municipal roads, im*lndin^»' trunk roads, 
in res])ect ol motor vehicle s])e(‘ds, lotids and tyros. 

T1 le Costs and Telepraphs Department suj)pli(‘s of course a vital 
means of communication. A few fig-nres will serve to illinstrate the 
size of this organization and tlie ranf>*e of its activiti(‘S. The 
total numher of ])ost otHees at work in India durin^r the official 
vear DldO-fll was 24,17b as ap^ainst 2f‘bH8J in tlie previous 
year. Tlie f^jowth of the J)cj)ar1ment is slunvn liy a comparison 
witli the year 190(1 when tlie mimher of ])Ost offices was 12,397. 
During tlie year under review the numher of articles handled by the 
Dcjiartment, exclusive of money orders, was 1,300 millions, 
(^omprising 540 million letters, 541 million jiostcards, 84 million 
re;[ristered newspajicrs, 118 million jiackets, and 17 million 
parcels. In 1900 the total numher of article's dealt with was 
509 millions. Tnrther, over 39 million money orders were issued 
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during- Large thougli ihese figures are, they represent 

t]]e desj)ateh ot only four articles per annum per head* of the 
poi)u]alion. Tlie percentage of safe deliv(*ry during* ihe year was 
Jin'913, an adjiiirable record, itiore especially as failure to (hdiver 
the remainder was largely due tr> inadecpiate addressing* and \n some 
(tas(\s to lln^ fact that the addresses did not exist at all. Moreover, 
f)!' the tolal mileagt* of' 1(19,558 over which these arlieh's wei-e con- 
vey(‘d an apj)recia!)Ie ])roj)o< l ion lay through wild and desolate 
country in which ih(‘ mails were ex])osed to many dangers from 
slorm.s and fhxxhs, wild lieasls and malefactors. The l)ej)artment’s 
gross rec(‘ij}ts during* the year amounted to Rs. 10'78 crores (as 
against Its. I I’131) crores in the ])revious year and Rs. 8 crores in 
IJlOO) and the numher of official in its employment to 182,898 (as 
(‘onipari'd with ()1,750 in 1900). 

Several f('a1ures (d intiue.sl marked rlH‘ \ ear's \\(n*k. An air 
parcel s('r\ ici* helueen India and England was inaugurated, air 
mail pos((*ards from India (o Great Rritain introduced and an air 
mail ser\ ice with cm*!; in ])l‘<ic(‘> in South Africa established. The 
England-1ndia service of Impm'ial Airways Limit *d ])crfoimed two 
trial fliglits lx tween T/ondon and Port Darwin rid Delhi. Calcutta, 
Rangoon and Singa])or(*. Advantage of these flights was taken to 
despati h an u>;nls fiom [ndia to Australia. The Indian State Air 
S(M*\ ice ])(‘i\veen Itelhi and Karachi i*t‘ased to function in December 
I9'll. the s(‘rvit*e being taken over by the Delhi Flying Club. An 
(^\(*hang(‘ ot momw orders in sterling was established between India 
and the I[(*jaz, Xejd and dependencies. “ Dusiness reply cards 
and env(dop(\s ” \vere inlrodu(*ed for the benefit of commercial and 
trading conoerns. These cards and envelopes are returned by 
customers to th(» issuing tiims unpaid and the ])ostage is collected 
in cash from th(' firm at the prepaid rate. 

Other im]>ortant and constantly grow ing activities of the Depart¬ 
ment are its telegraph, telephone and ^wireless services. The ex¬ 
tension of the Department’s telegraphic undertakings in recent 
years is iiidi(‘ated by the fact that while the total number of tele- 
giams handled during the year—excluding wireless messages—'was 
18,115,879, in 190(1 it was little more than one-third of this. As 
regards telephones, in 1980-31 the Department maintained 296 tele- 
])hone exchanges wdth 21,975 connections; the corres]>onding figures 
in 1900 w^ere 42 and 500. In addition to the Department’s ex¬ 
changes there are 24 exchanges run by licensed telephone companies. 
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mostly iij tlie larf>e towns. The Department’s trunk-line facilities 
were snbstnntially increased during^ the y(*ar by the opening of 
five aJdilioiial trunk circuits, namely, the Muttra-Agra, Cochin- 
Allop])ey, Delhi-ltohtak, Delhi-Dhalinda and Delhi-ITapur lines. 
Tiie <el(‘]dione revenue for the year, in welcome contrast to other 
aciivilii's of the l)e])ariment, showed an increase, having risen froin 
Its. in the present year to Its. r)0,f4^hn39. 

Interesting f(‘atin‘es of the year were the introduction, with 
jiromising results, of tlie ‘‘ (elepi inler ” syslein of working between 
Calcnlia and Patna and between Delhi and Agra; the experimental 
working c'f tlie carrier-cniirent system betwi'cn (kihmtta and 
Bombay, enabling (onr high-speed t"^l('gT‘a])]i channels and oiu* 
tele])hone channel to be obtained on a singb* cii(‘nit of two wires 
which follows the dii'c'ct route via Kag])iir; and the introduction 
of sptnial cheap-iate tidt'gianis convi'ying gr'-H’tings (»n cerlain 
festive oi' congratulatoiy occasions. 

Considerable ])iogress was made dindng the ycnar in the wireless 
branch. Iniprov(‘d losults ^^(‘le obtaimnl by em])loying short-wave 
transnjiN.>Jon on th(‘ tlnee routes connecting ^ladras with Pangoon, 
Port Blali and (lolombo. .\ rc'gular sh()r(-wa\(‘ se] \ ice betwc'cn 
Calcutta and Bangkok uas opened in collaboi'ation with the Tele- 
g7'a])h AdjiiinistTation ol Siam, in conse(]U(Uices of wliich one of the 
land-line lontes Ijetvinm Burma and Siam, vhich are (‘\])(‘nsi\e to 
maintaiii, was clo.sed. Short-wave transmitters wcu'c also provided 
for ceidain other stations in India. The ])rovision of wireb'ss facili¬ 
ties for aviation puiposc^ along the im])ortant route ladva^en Cal¬ 
cutta and Rangnion was comjdeled hy the construction of four new 
stations at Chittagong, Akyah, Sandoway and Bassein, and hy 
addition.s to the existing stations at Calcutta and Mingaladon, near 
Rangoon. l)ii*ection-finding ap])arattis was installed in the stations 
at Akyab and Mingaladon, the latter installation being of the 
Adcock ” type which gives mueh more reliable results at night 
than were obtainable witli earlier forms of Jipparatus. The “ Ad¬ 
cock ” a})])aralus was also installed at Kara(‘bi. The wireless 
station at Caya and the direction-finding installations near Allaha¬ 
bad and New Delhi were closed at the end of 19f‘U as a measure of 
retrencliment. 

In conjunction with the Meieorologi{*al Department and the 
Civil Aviation Office, arrangements were instituted for the prepara- 
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tion and transinissinn of weather reporls and other important in¬ 
formation at all wireless stations between Karachi and Victoria 
Point on the air route in India and Burma; while the arrang’ements 
for rec(Mvinfi' weatlnu* rejiorts liy wireless from ships at sea, whicli 
are of the p'reatest im])ortanc‘e to the Meteorological Department, 
wer(‘ im])roved. Wireless cf>mmuni(‘ation wn’th England was 
repr-ularly maintained hy tin* Indian Badio TelepTa])h ronijiany 
wdiieli o])ei-ates the lieani ’’ wireless stations in India under 
li(‘ens(‘. Preparations uei*'^ made tor the proyision of additional 
“beam services, incliidino' a telejilione service lieiween rndia 
and England. The Oo^'ern menPs broadcast inn* services at Bombay 
and C^alcutta w'o’e maintained during tlie year: at tlie latter station 
satisfactory results yen' ol)taiiied by tin; addition of a small short¬ 
wave* 1 ransni iitei*. 


Unfortumitely the financial ])osition of the D(‘])artment during Financial 
19d0-f‘n as compared with the previous year sliowed further deterio- t*heDep^- 
ration. 'Tlie total gross receijds fell by Es. I crore to Es. lO'TS ment. 
croT'es, wlier(*as the working expenses re^maimul iniK'li the* same 
Es. .lla‘>r) crores as com])ared with Es. 11*I?() croios. Aftei* [laying 
interest on capital the Department sutfered a loss of Es. l'-*^**) crores, 
nearly double the loss of Es. 71 lakhs sustained in 1929-30. The 
fall in revenue was of course dwe to that general depression of which 
mention has had so often to la* made in these ])a< 2 (‘--. StT'(*Tniou*< 
endeavours were made to leduce working expen-os and jiractically 
all the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Com.initt'^e were ac- 
<*e])ted and given effect to during the year. Stej)s had also to be 
taken to increase r(*v(mue. Surcharges were imposed on inland 
telegrams, supplementary charges levied on telegraphic’ money 
orders, and postage rates (both inland and foreign) and registration 
fees raised. 


No description of connnimication.s would nowadays be complete CivilAvia- 
without some reference to aviation. As was pointed out in our *^***** 
previous report the ra]ud progress of civil aviation in India has 
already effectively reduced her distance from Great Britain, has 
greatly augmented her strategic importance in the chain of Imperial 
communications, and has not only brought her in closer touch Avith 
the rest of the world but has provided a means of speeding up her 
internal communications. The year under review unfortunately 
was marked by the cessation of all development requiring the 
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expenditure of Government funds. None the less some progress 
was made, particularly in actual flying operations. Between 
November and March Imperial Airways who maintained their 
weekly service throughout tlie year replaced their fleet of Do Havil- 
land Hercules machines by the new four-engined Handley 
Page ” 42 ty})e. The large cu])ic space ])er passenger provided by 
this iy])e of aircraft and tlie reduction of noise yirac-tically to the 
level of that in a first-class railway (‘ariiage liave placed air travel 
from the ]iassenger\s ])oiiit of view in a category comparable with 
sea and land travel. introduction of the new machine com¬ 

bined with unusually severe weather conditions in the Mediter¬ 
ranean caused considerable delays in the service during Hecendier, 
but these were eliminated early in the n(‘w year. The tolal pound¬ 
age of ordinary mails carried during the year P)'‘H was 45,f>32 to 
India and 40.474 from India as conpiared Avitb 20,804 and 24,01b 
respectively for 1020. Passenger traffic- also increased, the numbers 
carried during the last three (juarters of 1021 being 80 on the 
eastward journey and 74 on the Avestward journey. One item of 
retrenclinient AA^as the abandonment of the })roject for a State air 
seiAu'ce betAA'een Karachi and Galcutta. The Karacdii-Delhi siu’vice 
was taken over by the Delhi Flying Club from the beginniiig of 
1022, following the expiry of the charter agreement for that route 
Avith Imperial Airways. The club carries mails only and is remu- 
nerat(‘d at a fixed rate per ])ound of mail cariied, no subsidy being 
paid by the Governmenl. A De llavilland Gi]).sy II Moth was liow- 
eA"er provided by Government for the carriage of mails. Negotia¬ 
tions ])roceeded during the year Avith Messrs. Tata and Sons with 
a view to the establishment of a service connecting Bombay and 
Madras with Karachi. An agreement was signed shortly after the 
close of the period under review and tlie new service began opera¬ 
tions at the end of tin* monsoon of 1022: the service is remunerated 
on tbe basis of weight of mails carried and no Government subsidy 
is pnid. ImproAHul air mail facilitit^s Avere also provided for north- 
Avest India during the year. 

As regards private flying the Government subsidy was main¬ 
tained at the previous rate, the six clubs at Karachi, Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore and Madras each receiving Rs. 20,000 for the 
year 1921-22, and in addition a bonus calculated at the rate of 
Rb. 150 for each pilot trained to “ A licence standard subject to 
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a maximum ot lis. 5,000. Jn 'luly 1931 tlie Delhi Flying Club 
extended iis activities to and opened branches at Cawnpore and 
JiUcknow. A new Hying club was formed at Jodhpur through the 
initiative and with the assistance ot His Highness the Maharajah 
wlio last year successfully completed the tests for an A ’’ licence 
pilot. Another Indian ruler showing active interest in flying is 
His Highness the Jta jah of J unagadh in l^ombay, who has bought 
a machine and engag(‘d a pilot. The total membership of all flying 
clubs iiif-reased from 1,59G to 1,880 and the number of aircraft 
enijiloyed is now 20. ^Tlie total niindier of pilots trained ah i/utio 
by the clubs was 113, an increase ot 20 over tlie iiuni]>er (rained 
in 1930. Ot 123 pilots 1o whom “ A ” licences were issued during 
the year 48 w'cie Indians. A liirtlior impetus has been given to 
civil a\iatinn in India by the generosity of the Viceroy and Lady 
W iliingdon in j)resenting a silver cu]), to be known as the Viceroy’s 
Challenge 3h()])hy and con]p(de(l tor annually. The first race was 
held on the 20th I'chruaiy 1932 over a course of 709 miles starting 
and finisiiing at ?se\\ Delhi and was won })y Dr. S])roull of the 
Punjab hdying Club. 

Of Ihe 22 accld(mts during the year, 18 occurred in connection AccideoU. 
with club Hwng. 33i(* Jailer which includcul one fatal accident were 
niostly the r(‘siilt oi pilot>' errors due in the main to lack of experi- 
etice but occasionally it must be recorded to a breach of aircraft 
rules, Micli as low’ Hying. 

hollowing the deci.Mon to a])andoji the service between Karac*hi 
and Calcutta one of tlie maeliines dt'signed for this route w’as 
allotted (o the Viceroy for touiinjr ]>ur])ose'^ in the ho])o tliat, in 
addition to the saving in time, rlie cost of Ifis Kxoelleney's tours 
might he I’talueed hy di.sjiensing witli the sjieeial train normally used 
and tin* spoidal ])olic(‘ jiroti'ction reipiired for railway journeys. 

These anticipations liavi* been confirmed. His Kxeolleiu'v’s first 
official Hight was tin* visit in (7ilcutta at tlie end of 1931 wlien the 
jouriH'V each way was ])erfoJin(M] by air. 

ILdrenchinent in the idvil aviation budget was eonsiderable. 

The budget provision of Hs. 35 lakhs for the year 1931-32 w^as 
reduced during the year to 11s. 23 lakhs, wdiile the provision for 
1932-33 is just under Ks. 9 lakhs, a reduction of 75 per cent as 
<*om})ared with the ])revious year. 

The Meteorological Departmei t also suffered from the essential Meteorology* 
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need of retrenchment. After fvill consideration it was decided t-> 
abolish the Delhi Meteorolog^ical Office including the pilot balloon 
station and to reduce the Madras Observatory and the Rangojn 
Meteorological Office to the status of pilot balloon stations. Other 
economies were the abolition of 4 pilot balloon stations sanctioned 
in connection with civil and military aviation schemes, and the 
discontiniiaiK^e of temporal lire mast work at Karachi, of broadcast 
weather inessagCvS from Karac hi, and of two research scholarships 
sanctioned a year ago as an experimental measure. TJie normal 
activities of the De])arinumt w(*re continued as efficiently as was 
]>ractica]>le under the c ii c umstanc-es. ANiirning^ ol c'yclones, 
slorms, de])ressioiis, scjually weatlier and heavy rainfall were* issued 
as usual trom TV)ona and Calcutta. The forecasting offices at 
Karachi, Delhi, Calcaitta and Itangoon supplied weather leports 
and forcM'asls In aviaicis. iiidicatc^cl in tlie ])ievi()iis yc^arhs 

jeport, tile ]\reteoi‘ological J)t*j)ai*tinent also lielj)s private aviation in 
this coiuitiy hy giving insiian tions in meteorology to candidaU*^ for 
])ilot's lic*en(‘es and dirring the yeau* under r(.‘vi(u\' M'vtu.il uei-e 
trained and c^xamined In the* departmental cauitrc-s at Dellii, 
Karaclii, Domhay and ralc-utta. Seismologic*al and magnetic* 
o])servat ions at Domhay, time' ser vices at (Jalcaitta and Madi as, 
weather reports at dilterent camtie^, t]ie c‘ompilat ion and tahnlation 
cjf cdimntc')logical data, the e\|>loi'ing ot the upper air hv means of 
routine }>ilot hulloc)n and ])C'i ioclica 1 mounding halloon 

ascents, solar o1)S(uvations at Kodaika-nal ; all tli(‘se ac^tivities c*on- 
tinued, as in foi incr years, tiiougli restricted by rcli eiicliment. 
The scheme for tlie creation of a new hiancli of agricultural medeoro- 
lo 1)0 financed hy tlie Im])c‘rial (kuincil oi Airriciil t ural 
Tlesearch, has been po.^tj)c>n(Hl until tinanc-c^s imjirovc?. 

On the seientific* side the Department made fair progress during* 
the yeiir. At Agra and Allahabad about 200 sounding Jialloon 
ascents were made, a iiumlier instruments penetrating heights 
lietwecn 12 and 17 miles. A method of launching balloons at 
night wilh electrically illuminated tails was evolved and the experi¬ 
ments were successful up to the maximum height, about 4 miles, 
to which a balloon can be followed. For the use of aviators it is 
important to bo able to eledermine* the height cjf the base of low 
clouds, and experiments were made with different kinds of search¬ 
lights to determine these heights at night-time. A variety of 
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s\\bjects were examined, such as ike characteristics of the tropo- 
pause and the troposphere, thunderstorms in the peninsula during^ 
the pre-monsoon montlis, inversions in the upper air, the cold wave 
of 1929, the general circulation of upper air at high levels over 
India and the neighbouring seas, the nor'vvesters in Bengal and 
dust-storms at Agra. Assistan(‘.e was given as in former years to 
the I'esearches of Prof. K. ('. Melita on the transport of the spores 
of cereals rust by uj>[)er winds. At Boinhay, comprediensive ob¬ 
servations were iinderlaken oji atmos 2 )herlc electricity". At Cal¬ 
cutta attempts were made to develop certain now types of meteoro¬ 
logical instrunumls for ni(‘ indi(‘ation of ])rossure. temj)orature and 
inversion layers in tln^ upper a<mos])here. The instruments arc 
ha^ed on very simple* ])hy^ical ]>riiieipb‘s and, it cc'^'^ful, art* 

expected to be miicli ( hea])(‘r llian the t‘vi>iiiio- standard iji*^lru- 
ments. At Poona, ])artly with the ^*o-operation of research students, 
the inv(vs1 ioai ions included the met('orologi(*al conditions on tlie 
Ghals })efor(* and durin<r tin* monsoon. n])per air conditions in 
normal and disturhi'd wt*athcr. solar and sky ladiation, zodiacal 
light and tin* light (.‘t the mcionlit night sky, .statistics and tlieir 
apiilicatinii to ''oa^onal (orecaNt ing. Individual uieinhers of tin* 
Department ]niblishcd several arti<*les, some in foico'gTi journals 
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We propose in tliis cliupler briefly to describe certain general 
features of the year's trade, tbeii to give some details of the prin¬ 
cipal commodities exported and imported, and finally to refer to 
certain other matters of commtMciul interest. 

The monsoon of Jlidl vas on the whole well-distributed, but at 
a tew j)la<‘es lieasy rains resulted in floods and damaged the crops. 
Avei-aged oAer the plains of India the total rainfall during the mon¬ 
soon period ^^as 4 ]mu* cent above normal. The season was thus a 
good one from the agriculi ui al >iaiul]»oint. Except in Burma the 
rice cro[) was satistacloi x and excianlcd the pre\ ions year’s crop by 
per c«nit and lln^ wheal cioj) wa.s gieaim* by S per cent tlian the 
average (j 1 the ]»rec(‘ding h\e \car>. Sugaivane exct‘e(ie«l liie 
yielil of llo^ [O'eA’iou.s \(‘ai’ ]>\ pen c(‘iit. J4i(‘ cotton crop however 
was j)er cent ie>s tlian lln‘ ]>i‘e\ ions yrnr and was the lowest since 
tljc M‘ason, while the ariM undei- jnte was delihcnately 

restrieted. Among tln^ oiUrtal ero{>>, linseed was m\ich llie same as 
in th(‘ previous year, while castor seed increased and M‘samuin and 
groundnut deelimnl in yi( hi. 

A brief r(‘\ iew/ ot tlie gtuieral (‘coiioinie depression has hcen 
attem])t(Mj m the eha})t(‘r on finanem It is sntficieiit to observe here 
that tlie disastrous fall in prices which began in Octolter con¬ 

tinued unalialcd until Si'ptcmbcr 1941. At the end of that month 
the susj)en^ion of the gold standard ip, I'higland, India and some 
other coitntries arr(‘^t(Ml tlie fall in ])ii<a\s, as expressed in the ciir- 
lencies of those i‘Ountri(‘s, an<l lli('rcafler uniil ihe end of file jieriod 
wdth which we aie (h‘aiing prices showed some slight increnise. The 
Cahuitta wholesale price ind(‘x numl)er lor Se])ieml)or 193 was 144; 
by Se])tenjber 1941 il bad lallen to 91, a fall of over 4)ti per cent; 
it rose to 9S by Dccembei- btit ];y ^Fandi declined sligditly to 94. 
This iiK'ieasc liowcvcr was merely a reflection of th(‘ de[)re<‘iation in 
terms of gold of the currencies of those countries wliich abandoned 
tb(* gold standard: gold j)ri<*es as sindi continued on the dowuiwaird 
trend. 

A review^ of the year’s trade shows that, as in the previous year, 
the prices of exported urtiides, wliich are mainly raw materials, fell 
much more than those of iinjiorted articles, which are chiefly manu- 

( 132 ) 
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factured goods. The index number of exported articles in Septem¬ 
ber was 217; by March 1921 it had dro])ped to 132 and by 
September 1931 to IK), a fall of 4()*5 per cent. The index number 
for imported articles in September 1929 A\as 167; by March 1931 
it had fallen <o 124 and ])y Septenibej* 1931 to 139, a fall of 17 per 
cent. Tli(‘ ('ulciiiia wbolesal(‘ ])rice index niimlxu* iev('als the same 
trend; by S(;|»teinl)er 19^)1 the fall in the case of ex])orted articles 
ajnounied to almosi 47 ])(‘r c(‘iit, \\lier(‘as in ilie case of imported 
articl(‘s it uas 26 ])e? cent. The po'^ition is further ilhistraled by 
the pri(u*s of im|)ortaiit cojimiodities. Ky Septemlxu 1931 tlie 
exj)()it pi Ices of the prinrij)al agii<*uliural products had declined as 
loliows as compared \sith September 1929; oilseeds by bo ])er (‘(uit, 
wheat and liide> and ^kins bv b:) per cent, tea by bl ])ei- cent, raw 
(‘otton by 49 p('r cent, raw ]ut(‘ by 43 ])(*r cent and rice by •>!) pei* 
cent. The tall in the (ax* ol imjiorted manufactured goods during 
the saiiK* ])(*rio(j wiss as iol!o^^^: cotton manufactures 27 ]>er cent, 
metals Kl pei* c(*nt, sugar IS ])er c(‘^»t and other commod!ti(‘> -it) ]>(*! 

(‘ent. Til is (lispro])ortionafe fall in the value of ex]>orts \\as again 
a vital feature ol the y(‘ar’s trade, for ludiabs whole economic* life 
may be said to deja’iid upon tlie ]»rices obtainable for tlie ex])ortable 
surplus (){ lit‘r staple* (uojis. 'I’be total Aalue of imports ot private 
meicluiii(]is(‘ duiiiig tin* year was Ks. 126 crores, a fall of Es. 38 
crort*s as comj)ar(*(l with tlie pre\ ions At'ar and of Rs. 114 crores as 
co]nj)ared \\itb 1929-30. Kxj)orts of private mercliaiidise liowever, 
totalling Es. 161 croi'(‘S, wt*re less by Es. 6b ciores as compai’ed with 
th(‘ ])r('vious }(’ar and ])y Es. Ib7 crores as com])ared with 1929-30. 

Tile pcrc('utag(‘ fall in the total value of im])orts and exports over 
the tuo \ears from H)29-30 to 1931-32 was much tin* sann*, but 
the relative value of tlm export trade was maintained only by 
exporting enmparativt'ly larger (plant ities. Hut for tin* exjiori of 
gold ami silver, Avbicb t()talb*d nearly Es. 62> crores as comj>are(l 
with imjiorts of only Es. 7 t rores, tlie lialance of ti'ade in favour 
of India would have dwindled to a V(*ry small figure iiulet'd. 

The fall in tlie value of exports no doubt accounts for much of Generalfea- 
the decline in the im])orl trade: the same volume of exports ^ould 
only huy a smaller quantity of imports. Broadly Sjieaking, the 
Indian ])rodu(*er received Es. 6b crores less for his exportable sur- 
])his than in tlie previous year, whereas his expenses remained much 
the same, especially in the case of the agriculturist, and the price 
of the imported manufactured articles which he required did not 
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fall to the same extenl. Another factor, the politicjil boycott, un¬ 
doubtedly had vsome inlluence on the import trade. It is true that 
for the greater part of tlio year under review, from Aj)ril until 
December lO^U, the boycott was in abeyance: but the ctTects of the 
boycott of tlie previous yeai* no doubt persisted in some degree, a 
non-political “ Ihiy Indian movement was on foot during the 
currency of the Ti'win-Gandhi “ ])act ”, and an attempt to rt^vive 
tlie ])olitical boycott was made wlien civil disf>bedi(‘nce was resumed 
in dannarv' 11ie actual eftcct of tlie boycott is however diffi¬ 

cult to assess. Tliere is no doul)t lha-t it was ri'sponsible for sonu* 
reduction in im]n)ris, (^specially of cotton ])iecegoods. On the other 
hand basic* economic causes veu-c at woiK, and fiirtlnu' the boycott 
was mainly dirended against the Pnitcnl Kingdom and therefore^ 
affected im])oi'ts from tliat (‘oinitiy ratlnn- tlnni tlic total volume' oi 
imports. This is illusti'ated bv tlic ])erceiitagc' share's of the main 
jm])(U’ting couiitric's. 1di<‘ rnited Kingdom's share' in tlic' year 
under i(‘\iew was 'T)'') \)vv e('ni as (*')n)])aTed witli 'IT’2 jx'r e('nt in 
t!i(' pi‘(‘\ions \eai‘ and pei (‘(‘iil in In)]H)rt'> from 

otlo'r fountric", howenrr, inei'c'asc'd. Taking tlnun in ornh'r of 
volume', dapan's share* was l(l'f) |h'i e(*ni as com])ai’('d wuth S’S per 
cent in the ]>r('’\ ious ^('ar and fbS pe'r c(‘nt in lf)21)-‘)b: Aiiu'rica’s 
sliaie was 10’] ])er as com])art‘d with 0‘2 ])er (*('nt in in-‘>0-2)l 

and 7‘2 ])er c(*nl in tin* pre'ce dino’ y(‘ar: OeTunan}'s ^Inue' Avas 8*1 
])ei- c('n1 as coinj)ar(*(] with T’o per cent and O’b ])ei’ ce'iit in the two 
precedinir v(*ais. I'ou'ign eoiiniries as a wdiob* inerease'd tlioir share 
from 48'‘1 ]>er c^'iit in 1020-.‘U) to o.’pO peu' (‘('iit in the following year 
and 00-2 per ccuii in llu* year under re'poit. In other words the 
Dnited Kingdom lost 1-7 cc'iit of her Indian import trade to 
foreign (*ouritrif*s during the yi'ar under r('])ort and T'd ])('r rent as 
com])ared with 1020-00. A })a?*t at least of this def'line must' be 
attributed to the politic'al boycott. 

There* is also a third cause of the fall in impoi’ts. The policy 
of }>rotectiiiL»' Indian industries natuially results in reduced imports 
of certain classes of articles, the rednetion being paitly made good 
)jy increased internal ])roduction. This factor ap])lied particularly 
to cotton pieeegoods and sugar during the year under review. 

We propose to preface our detailed account of the trade move¬ 
ments of the year with a brief general survey. As we liave seen the 
total value of the imports of merchandise into British India in 
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Ks. 12(> ciores and llial of exports lls. 161 crores. 
Compared witli the previous year these figures represent a fall of 
Rs. 38 erores or 23 ])er cent in ilie ease of imports and Rs. 65 crores 
or 29 i)er rent in tlio case of ex])orts. The decline on the import 
side eni})raced almost all c.ommodiiies. IVxiiles fcdl hy Rs. 0 
troros, a dro[) of 14*5 j)cr cent as CMjni})ared with the ])reTious year 
and ot 45 pri* <*enl as c()m])ared with 1920-30. (.’oiiou ]ji('cegof)ds 
were chicily aflec O'd, c'^pf'cially in ihe case of im])orts from ihe 
Rnil(‘(l Kinjjdoni whicli sIiowcmI a r(‘dncti()ii of 140 million yards: 
concui reiil ly llii^ d(‘<4i!i(‘ in col Ion piec egoods the imports 

of raw cotton incr(‘a>ed. T1 h‘ next largt*-^! dt'crease, amounting to 

0,14 lakh^, A\'as under ilo* metal gi(uiy). lm])orls of iron and 
steed leli iioni 014,2t)0 ton> to ^Ml,tH)0 lou;, in (juantitv and fj‘om 
Rs. 10-9 .1 cic'^ to Rs. 0*3 eioje> in \alue; jii spite oi this heavv total 
reduetit)!!, liow(‘V(‘r, the piu-centa^e >]iai(‘ of the United Kingdom 
increased. Maehimuy and nndal sljoued a total dro]) of Rs. 3>.42 
lakhs n(»tw itlistaiiding improvements in cotton and sutrar machiii- 
ery. The of hardware iinj)orted ioR fiom Rs. 3,,()0 lakhs to 

Rs. 2,til lakli'«. Imports ol imOor vehi(‘h*s deidined from Rs. 4,9fi 
lakhs to Rs. 2,St) lakhs. imOor-eais falling in num])er from 12.00C) 
to 7,200 and < i)inihuM‘s from S,90i9 to 4.‘100. Imports oi sugar fell 
from jiist o\ei' one million tons valm^d at lU. 11 erore^ to a 
little' (»v«*r half a million tons valiu'd at lU. 0'2 eroit's, although 
eurioiisly (mough inquuds ot he'ct stigar inerea-etl l)y ahout 50 pen* 
cent. .Mimual oil import^ totalled 217 million galhuis valued at 
Rs. 9 eioi’(‘s as compared witli 242 million gallons valued at 
Rs. ]0'5 err»n's in llie ioiis year, altlionoli petrf>leum increased 
from S’8 to 12-7 nullion gallons. Tmpoifs id tuandsions detdined hy 
Rs. 1,47 lakhs and itiiporls of wlu'aT from 232.000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 2,15 lakhs, to 111.boo tons ^ allied at Rs. 73 lakhs. 

With minor excej)ii()ns, all articles of the ex])ort trade also Exports, 
sutfered fiinn the gi'iieral detdine. The outstanding feature was ihe 
slum]) in the raw cotton tiado. Exports of raw cotton fell from 
3,926,000 hales to 2,3419,000 bales in quantity and from Rs. 46 
crores to Rs. 23 crores in value, the result partly of the depression 
in the world cotton industry and partly of the higher parity ruling 
for Indian cotton in the Indian market. The decline in cotton 
luanufaciuii's was comparatively small, totalling in value Rs. 40 
laklis. The downward movement in the jute export trade con¬ 
tinued: the decline in value of exported jute, both raw and manu- 
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factiired, amounted 1o Ks. 12 erores. Exports of food grains re¬ 
mained the same in quantity hut de(‘liiied in value from Rs. 30 
crores to Rs. 20 erores. Sliipments of tea fell by 14*7 million lbs. 
to 341*5 lbs. in (juantity and by Rs. 4*1 croivs to Rs. 19*4 crores in 
value. Oilseeds dropped by 5 jier cent in (juantity and 18 per cent 
in value. Linseed vas inaiiilv res])onsible tor l!ie decline; gionnd- 
nnts and rape-seed showed some improvement. Exports of liidt's and 
skins f(dl from ton^^ valued at Rs. 11*7 crores to 4!),400 tons 

valued at Rs. 8‘ii crores. 

The total valm^ of re-ex])orts ^^as Ihs. 4,00 lakhs, i-ejirosenting a 
decline of Rs. 48 laklis in c(5mparison witli tin' jirevious yi'ar and 
of Rs. 2,47 lakhs in conn>arisen with 1029-30. Cotton manufac¬ 
tures (chiefly pici-egoods) fell lirmi Rs. 54 lakhs to Rs. 44 laklis. 
Raw skins—oiu* of the cliief items in the rndian re-ex])ort trade —- 
improved in quantity from 211 to 0,05 tons hut declined in value frfini 
Rs. 1,()J lakhs to Hs. 80 lakhs. Tlie decline in the le-export trade 
particularly affec ted Bombay w]ios(‘ share of Rs. 2,84 laklis repre¬ 
sented a fall of Rs. 30 lakhs in comparison with the previous year. 

The visilile balance of irad(* in iiH'rchandise and treasiin' during 
the yea?‘ uas in favour of India to the extmit of Rs. 00 crori's as 
compared with IL. 0,8 (uoies in tlie jiieccdini:* yeiir, Rs. 53 crores in 
1920-30 and tli(' naand figmc of Rs. 100 crores in 1025-20. Trans¬ 
actions in treasuic on pri\at(‘ a<‘coun1 lesullcd in a 'lOt- export of 
treasure amountini> to R^. 50 ci’ores as against a net import ot 
Rs. 24 crores in ]fl30-31. (iohl showed a net exjiort ot IL' 58 
crores and sihau* a n(‘t import of Rs. 2.1 <o'(frr^. Net exports of cin- 
rency not(‘s amoiuiUal to R>. 2t) lakhs. 

To procetal now with details, tin* foremost item in the import 
trade is cotton and cotton u'oods. The total valiu‘ of imports of 
cotton manufactures durititr the year ^^a.s Rs. 10 crores as against 
Rs. 25 ci'ores in tin* |)r<aaaling year and Rs. oO (!rores in 1020-30, a 
det'line of 24 ])er cent and 08 pei* cent la'Sjiertively as cfuupared with 
each of the ]M’ccc(iing yt'ars. 34i(*re Avas little movement in cotton 
twist and varn, tin* figircs being 2>l-() million Ihs. valmul at 
Rs. 2,00 lakhs as compared Avitli 20*1 million lbs. valued at Rs. 3,08 
lakh.s in the ]>receding year: hut as compared with 1020-30, when 
43*9 million lbs. were imported at a declared value of Rs. 6,00 
lakhs, the decline in \altie amounted to 50 per cent. This fall in 
the imports of yarn it may he noted was more than compensated by 
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larger home ])rofhicl ion; the ioial ]>roduction of yarn clnrinn- Hje 
year —n record year—amounled to 966 million lbs. as com- 

])ar<Ml witli (S67 nnllion lbs. in the preceding year and 834 million 
lbs. in 1929-30. Im])orts of cotton ])iece^oods totalled 776 million 
yards valued at Ks. 14*7 crores, as com])ared with 890 million yards 
valued at Rs. 20 (*rores in 1930-31 and 1,919 million yards valued 
at Rs. bO crores in 1929-30, The fall in yardaj:e as com])ared with 
the prt'vioiis ycnir was tber-efoi'e 13 per cent and. a^ cnni|uiT*e(l wdh 
1929-30, 60 ])(‘r cent. It will thus be seen that tin* decline under 
tin’s Ijead peisisted, altliouL'h it was a])preciab]y b»ss than in the pre¬ 
vious yt\ar when the efTccds of the abnormal conditions wliich c'aused 
it wiM'e first fully felt. Tin' main cause* f)f ibe df^cllm* Avas of course 
the ^auieral om‘ that we* have alre*ady m)tieed, namely, tin* lower 
])tircbasin^‘ jxiw e*! of the Tndiaii e-e)!isumer. 33ie additional cause, 
tlie peilitical l'.oyc()tt. applie‘d ipaiticuilarly lo cottoTi ])lecej>*oods, and 
altbo\i^di tlie* e'Xteni e)( it.- influ(‘nce is difficult to a]>|)raise. .some 
indi<*ation is atVoiab'd by a compailson of tin* ]>eicenta^a' of decline 
ill the case* ed' cotton ]ji(*ce*tr<><><ls with lliat in tlu* euise of other 
im])OT*ls. As com]»aie(l wiih tin* year 1929-30. the last faii'ly nor¬ 
mal y<'ar, tin* total declim* in tin* \alue of imjx rts of all (“ommodi- 
lies was 47*3 ])e7‘ cent. The main items in tins dt‘(dine were suc*ar 
61 [)(*]• ce'id, m(‘laK bf) pen e-e*nt, \eliH*]es b8 ])ei‘ ce*nt, hardware 42 
])er e‘ent, machine*ry 4(t ]k*!* ce‘nt, (diemical^ anel elruos ]*> per cent. 
3^be ])ercenta<jr<* of decline in tin* eaise of e‘(>lton manufactures benv- 
e*ver A\'as as much a-^ (iS ptu' cent, 'riiere can be no eloubt that the 
j)e)litie*al boye*ot( was re*spon>ible* tbi' at any Tute* a ])art e^f the differ- 
<*nce of 20 [jer cent be'tween the fall in e-eitteui manufact iiie.s and that 
in im]K)rted articles as a whole. 

The (‘lYects of the boycott are turtlier illustrated by the de'eliiie 
m im]»()rts from the l^niteel Kinprdom, aj^ainst Avbi(*b the boycott 
Avas inaiTilv dir(*et<*d, as coin]>ared with otln'i* countiies. As Ave 
have see*n, imports of ceAiton tAvist and yarn f(*ll from 4‘>‘9 million 
Ihs. in 1929-30 to 31*6 million lbs. in the year under reAu’eAv, a de¬ 
cline of 27*3 ])er cent. The fall in the poundaa’e of inpiorts from 
the Tfiiiied Kinj^dom was 40 per cent Avhereas from other countries 
in(*ludin^‘ 4a})an it A\as only 17 per cent. The drop in yardage of 
(‘otton piecegoods as com])ared Avitli 1929-30 Avas 60 per cent. This 
c()m])rised a tall in g^rey goods of 73 ])(‘r cent, in Avhite goods of 41 
per <*ent and in i*olo\ired goods of 54 per cent. As regards grey 
goods the fall in imports from the Rnited Kingdom reaelied the 
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enormous ])ro])ortioii of 88 per (‘ent; in tlie case of Japan it was 58 
per cent. As regards while goods Hie decline in the case of the 
TTniied Kingdom was 58 ]>er cent, whereas imporls from Japan 
rose from 14 million yards in 1929-80 1o 00 million yards during the 
year under report. In the case of coloured goods imports fiom the 
United Kingdom fell by (U ])er cent; Ja])anes(‘ im])orts on the dtber 
hand fell by 88 pen* cent b\it as coni]>ared witli 1980-81 increased by 
28 ])er cent. 'JJk^ signiticaiK'e of llies(' bgiires is plain. 

Imports woj e ])robably alsf) affected to some ext(‘nt bv tlie in- 
i‘rea^(‘d dniio> on cotton piec(‘goods iln]>()^(Ml by the budget ot March 
1981 and the enn‘rg(‘ncy l)U(lgef of Scptemlun- 1981. Tin' March 
budgt'f iai>cd tlie dulit‘s li-oni U8 per cenf to 20 ])er c(‘iit jn the case 
(»f cotton ])iccegoo(ls of lliatisb nianiiia(‘turt* and from 20 ])er cent 
to 2b ])er ct'iit in the (‘as(' of niaiintacdurc> of oilnu' origin. These 
duti('N w(‘ie liirfhcr ejihanc(‘(l in Sept(‘inbcr 198)1 hv a L’f'iieial sni- 
charge of 2'> ])cr cent. The fiiiaii'cs of incr(‘as(‘d yai'ii ])ro(] net ion 
giv<'n a)»n\'(* slifiw that tlie Imlian mill industry was not >lou to take 
advunlag’e of tliis enhaii(*enient ol ])rot(M*l iv(‘ duii(‘s. 

1 )i tli‘‘uli les \\(‘ie also inlieduced in tlu* coitoTi iiidn^ii‘\. 'noth in 
Kugbind and India, by the ])li('nom(Mia1 f:81 in ]>ric(‘s of law coll on 
up to Se])(enibcr 1981 and Il)(‘ unccnfainly wliitdi followed ihe sus- 
]-ension of the gold standard in that month. ]»ri(‘e oF Ani(*fiean 

middling’ at UiAeipool wii^ ahout 0^/. pm* Ih. al tlo' la ginning of 
]\raroh J98J and naiched its ]ow(‘st ])oiii( in Angus! at 8,’(;0/'/. pen' 
lb. Tl I'ose to 5'9b^/. poi- lb. by abonf the niiddh' of Ib-hinarv hut 
.sufterod a sliglit lelapse in tlie closing month of tlio \'eaT. Trices in 
India followed ])ric(‘s in Kngland, although tln\v fell less in tin' (‘nse 
of a decline and rose nioie in tlm case of an im‘reas(*. 

Yet anollior factor making for i(*duccd iniprirts undei’ cotton 
])iecegonds is tin* partial replacement of colonr(Ml, ]>r!nted and dyed 
goods ]>y artificial silk. 7jarg(‘ inijxiits of aitificial silk piecegoods 
from lapan at ])hen()nienally h)W pric*es app(‘ar to he effecting a 
levoluticm in fasliion. Imports of futificial silk goods duritig the 
cetij' under 7'evi(‘W amounted to 85 niillio]! viirds as cf)n!par<'d with 
51 million yards in the preceding year—an iiiciease of C7 ])er cent— 
all the more noticeable because i7n])orls of other piecegoods declined 
considerably. 

The next main ini])ort group, metals and manufacTin<‘s thereof, 
declined in quantity hy 88 per cent from 809,000 tons in 1980-81 to 
418.000 tons in the year under report, and in value l)y 89 per cent 
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from Es. IG crores to Rs. 10 crores. Iron aod steel accounted for Iron and 
Rs. 6-0 crores as compared with Es. 11 crores in the previous 
year. The depression in the iron and si eel industry was universal, 
the world ])roduciion of pig iron and steel in 10-31 being estimated 
at hG million and 70 million tons respectively. Tliesc figures repre¬ 
sent a fall of 20 per cent and 2o per cent respc'ciively as compai'ed 
with 10*30 and are the lowest on record siiice 1022. India’s inijioits 
f»f all classes oi iron and stf'ol during the year under re])ort tuinlhul 
371,000 tons, a fall of 40 ])er cent as (■omj)ared witli tlje pievious 
year and the lowest tignre on record since tin' fireat War. The 
United Kingdom inaintnined her ^liaic (d tlie trade as cninjiared 
with otliv‘ 1 * rounti'les, lioi* cvjjort'. to India iindei* this head totalliim' 

Kil.ttOO tons as coinpai’od u illi 200,000 tons in tlie previous year. 

Imporls of pig iron {(dl from tons to 400 tons, while imports 

of manulactn]ed iron and st^ad droppf'd hy '10 p(*r c(nd in rpninfity 
and h\ 12 ]»ot’ (t‘nl in value. 

Import^ (d nudals other than iron ai-d steel irll from o.^.OOO tons Other Metals. 
^alued .it lU. :),03 lakhs in 1030-31 to 47,000 tons valned at Es. 3.44 
iaklis in 1031-32. Aluminium im])oits t(dalh‘d only ->0.400 cwt^. 
valued at Ivs. 30 lakhs compa?*od witli 128.300 cvvls. valued at 
Rs. 1,0] laklis in tlie previous y«'ar. Ih'ass imports de(dined frenn 
-380,000 cwts. to .‘kt'fOOO cwts. in (jiiantity and from Rs. ],03 lakhs 
to Es l,2ti lakli> in ^alue. Under tliis itcun impoiis from the 
TTnit('d Kingdom advanced irom 42,000 cuts, to 72,000 cwts., while 
ini])orts from (hu-inany, whicdi continued to 1 k‘ the jirincipal sour<‘e 
of suj)|)ly, aiid .la])an decreased. Imports fd coppei’ remaiiuMl much 
the sauu' as in the ])r(‘vioiis year in quantity hut fell in total value 
from Rs. 1,04 lakhs to Es. 8-o laklis. Tupauts of unwrought zinc, 
in gi’eat dtunand hy the Indian gaUanizing industry, advanced 
from 170,000 cwts. to 180,000 cwt>., tlie T'nited Kingdom ini reasing 
her contri])ut ion in common with other im])OTting couniriei> except 
America.. Inqiorfs of wroiiglit zinc decliiu'd, as also imporfs ni 
lead and iiti. 

Tm])orts of maidiinery and inill-woi k declined hy 24 per cent Imports of 
from Es. In crores in 1030-31 to Es. 11*G crores in 1031-32. ““^hinery. 
This was largely the result of the fall in prices and the decline in 
the actual volume of imports was not very great: and two important 
hranclies of the trade, cotton and sugar macliinerv, showed a dis¬ 
tinct advaiiee. Under j)rime-movers there was a heavy fall from 
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Rs. 2,74 lakhs to Rs. J ,5G lakhs, owin^ chiefly to smaller importa¬ 
tions of railway locomotive engines and industrial oil engines. 
Tmporis of electrical machinerv fell from Rs. 2,39 lakhs to Rs. 2,16 
lakhs and of textile machinerv from Rs. 2,83 lakhs to Rs. 2,48 
lakhs: ihe fall was considerable in the case of jute machinery, from 
Rs. 81 lakhs to Rs. 32 lakhs. Imports of cotton machinery rose 
from Rs. 1,78 laklis to Rs. l^f)3 lakhs, of which the Fnited King¬ 
dom’s share Avas Rs. 1,67 lakhs. The increase in inqxmts of sugar 
machinery, from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 30 lakhs, was ])robably due to 
anticipat iojis of the (lovernment's ])rolective ]>oli(‘y. Otlun* class(*s 
of machinerv such as boilers, refrigeratoi-s, and machinery for metal 
working, rice and flour mills, oil cnisliing and i‘(‘tining, declin¬ 
ed noticeably. 

toportsof generjil business de])rt‘ssion was ])articularly reflected in the 

VeMdes. motor vebiede iniporl Iradc*. Only 7,220 cais valued at Rs. 1,48 
lakhs were iiiipoitc^l in 1931-32 as compaivd Avith 12,601 valued at 
Rs. 2,58 laklis in 1930-‘ll. Tlie figures for 1931-32 are the loAvest 
on re(‘ord sinc e the year 1922-23. Tlie yc'ar umhw report falls into 
distinct periods. Vp to Sc'ptember, Avhen tlie gold standard Avas 
aliandoned, the share of the Knited Kingdom iii the trade dcudined 
steadily to an un])i*ecedentedly Ioav level: but tliei’eafter it definitely 
im])roved. In tli(‘ first half of the ye:ir only 17 ])er (‘ont of the 
total number of car^ im])orted (‘ame from tin* ITnited Kingdom as 
against 71 ])er cent from tin* rnit(‘d Stat(*s of Ameri(*a and Oanada, 
but in the second half of the year the United Kingdom’s ])r()por- 
tion rose to 49 ])eT’ cent A\hile that of the other tAvo (iountries men¬ 
tioned fell to 34 p(‘r cent. Taking the y(*ar as a Avbole the propor¬ 
tion of Rritisli cars inifxndc'd rose fiom 23 yier c(‘nt in tin* prcAu'ouB 
A^ea]' to 39 per cent, Avhile in the case of ;Vni(*!‘ica and Canada it fell 
from 66 ])er cent to 56 ])(‘r cent. Tnijioits of motor omnibuses, A^ans, 
lorries, etc., f(*ll from 8,fll3 valued at Rs. 1 ,d2 lakhs to 4,302‘ 
A’alued at Rs. 67 lakhs. Here also the efTect of the susjiension of 
the g-old standard Avas reflected in a fall in the share of America and 
a rise in that of the Hnitcd Kingdom. 

Imports of Imports of all kinds of mineral oils, the ne.xt ini])orlant group, 

Mineral Oils, from 242 million gallons Auilued at Rs. 10*5 crores in 

1930-31 to 217 million gallons A^alued at Rs. 9 crores in 1931-32. 
With the exception of ])etrol, all the important clasvses of mineral 
oil shoAved a decrease. Imports of kerosene oil fell by 13 per cent 
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in quantity and 19 per cent in value, and lubricating oils by 
38 per cent in quantity and 27 per cent in value. Fuel oils fell 
slightly both in (juanlily and value. Imports of petrol rose from 
9 million gallons valued at Its. 73 lakhs io 13 million gallons vahied 
at Es. 1,05 lakhs. 

The decline in tlie i]n[)orts of sugar was greater than in llie case Importtof 
of any oilier majoi’ commodity. The total imy)oris excluding ^“*^®*’* 
molasses amounted io only 510,000 tons valued at Es. 0 crores as 
compared with 901,000 ions valued ai Es. 10*5 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. Alt hough ai ilie beg-inning of the year there was a 
better tone in ilu‘ world sugar industry, stocks at the Indian ports 
iver(» for most ])ari ot tin* year far in exc(‘ss of the immediate needs 
of consuming rauitres and conse(|uently ])rices ruled abnormally Iom'. 

In Sey)tember the Mis])ension ot the gold standard and the incieasc 
in the iTiiport duty combin(*(l to resiri<‘i the imy)ortation of sugar io 
the minimum, and in a(bliiion two other factors came inio play. 

Tlie pi’oieciion alTord(*d l^y the etthan(‘ed rate of duty gave a great 
im])eius io local ])roduction: vsecondly, ihere were indications in 
some parts of th(‘ couniry t])ai the consunnus’ demand was shifting 
fro]n foreign >ugar to The ])roduction of raw r/nr during tlie 

year und«‘r leview leaclied the uti})recedented figure of -‘1.880,OOt) 
tons, a marked increase as compared ^^ith 3.218.000 tons in 19‘>0--n 
and 2,752.000 ions in 1929-30. ' 

Tlie genm al (h'clinc in the im])ort trade is also illustrated ])y the Imports of 
figures relating to the iollowiiig princi])al commoditit's, numliom-;! 
in order of valmu Tmporis of insi»umeTits, apy)aratiis and a])p]i- 
aiices fell from Es. 4,77 laklis to Es. 3,09 lakhs: of provisions and 
oilmans’ stores from Rs. 4,88 lakhs to Es. 3,41 lakhs; of silk, both 
raw and mamifa(*tnr(Ml a]iif*l(‘s, from Es. 3,00 lakhs to Es. 2,74 
lakhs; of hardware froin Es, 3,00 lakhs to Es. 2,01 lakhs: of ehe- 
nii(‘als from Es. 2,01 lakh- to Es. 2,57 lakhs: of paper and paste- 
hoard from Es. 2,87 lakhs to Es. 2,-50 lakhs: of liquors from 
Es. 3,32 lakhs to Es. 2,27 lakhs: of ruhher, hoth raw and manufac¬ 
tured, from Es. 2,58 lakhs to Es. 2,22 lakhs: of spices from Es. 2,55 
lakhs to Es. 2,08 lakh^: of drugs and medicines from Es. 1,94 lakhs 
to Es. 1,91 lakhs; of wool, hoth raw and manufactured articles, 
from Es. 2,31 lakhs to Es. 1,02 lakhs: of fruits and vegetables from 
Bs. 1,49 laklis to Es. l,-34 lakhs: of glass and glassware from 
Es. 1,05 lakhs to Es. 1,22 lakhs: of grain, pulse and flour from 
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Rs. 2,82 lakhs to Es. 1,18 lakhs; of tobacco from Rs. l,ol lakhs to 
Rs. 94 lakhs. 

As we liave seen, the total value of exports fell from Rs. 220 
crores to Rs. lot) crores. The jiriiicipal item in the export trade is 
jute, raw and manufactuied. The year under review was eveu 
worse for the jute trade than the jirevious year. The root causes 
remained the same, namely, a. ^‘really ri^duced world demand and 
over-prodmdion in the industry itself, the latt(U’ factor datin^^ l)ack 
t(» the artificial slimiilus })rovlded ])y the (iieat AVar. During the 
year under K'view thme Avas no impiovtumuit in tlie otUK'ral world 
trade in raw materials and the <lemand foi‘ jute manutactines, used 
mostly as containers for raw materials, thus retnaimul stai^nant. 
The year's cro]) was much smalh‘r: th(‘ actual total uhm under 
jute in 19dJ A\as 1,802,000 acr(‘s as (‘omparcMl vitli -‘>. 402,000 acres 
in 1920, the yicdd beiiio* estimated at “» (I million l)al(‘< a^ of)mpare<] 
with 1 rO million bales in tlu' ])n‘vions year. It wa< e\pect('d that 
tills short ci'op, combin(‘d with th(‘ restrictions on the output of 
manufactures im})Osed by tbe Indian dute Mills Association, would 
jm]»r()Vc tli(‘ statistical position of tin* trade, but aetmilly it seems 
to have created veiy little im])ression ou the jut(‘ market Heavy 
stocks itunaiiied outstanding* tiom tlH‘ previous year and, as we liave 
seem, there was no im])rovem(‘nt in demand. Th’i(*(‘s (()ns(*(juently 
lemaiiK'd at a xiny low bwel tln*ou‘^’hout the y(*ai* (‘\ce|»t for two 
moiitlis following* tlie siisjiension of the ^old standard. 

Tli(* total wiu’iilit ot raAV and manufaeturtul jnT<* exportiul during* 
the year amounted to 1,2-’>0,000 tons, or ]->2,000 tons less than tlie 
pri^roding* year, Avitb a decline in total value from R>. 4") crores to 
Rs. 2-2 ei*()i(‘N. Raw' jute accounted tor -“>4 ])er cent f»f tlu* value and 
jute manuiact ur<*s OO pei* cent, as comjiarcMl AAitli 29 ]>er caiit and 71 
per cent, respectively, in tli(‘ ]>7*eA ious year. 44ie total (‘xpoiis of 
law’ jute fell from 2,470,000 bales valued at Rs. 12 (rores to 
2,280,0f)0 bales valued at Rs. II (*iores, IIk^ (^nit(‘(l King'dom le- 
placiiin- frermany as the largest (‘ustoimu*. Ex]mrts of g’uuny bag's 
fell in numixu* from 424 millions to 289 millions and in value from 
Rs. 14“j crores to Rs. 11 crores. Australia remained tbe besi mar¬ 
ket for 0 * 111111 X^- 1 ) 0 ^- 8 , alihougb lier share deidined from 88 millions 
to 08 millions. Exjiorts of gfunny eloib fell from 1,271 million 
yards to 1,021 million yards and in value from Rs. 17 crores fo 
Rs. 101 croies. America remaiuod tbe chief (‘ustomer, taking; 092 
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million yards as compared with 8o4 million yards in the previous 
year. Exports to the United Kingdom increased from 40 million 
yards to (>2 million yards. 

B-aw cotton, the next important export commodity, also had a Exports of 
had year. Tlie total ex])orts were 2,3()0,0n0 bales valued at Cotton nSwu-- 
Bs. crores, as C()ni])ared ^^ith 8,020,000 bales valued at factures. 

Bs. 40*8 crores in ilie previous year. These figures are the lowest 
on record since 11)20-21. Tt wa< of coiirs(‘ a disastrous year for the 
cotton trad(' in gcuieral, tli(" le\(d of jiriees touehed in Liverpool 
being the ]o\\(‘si since 1804, Indian ]u*iees liowover did not fall to 
tlie sa?n(' extent, ouing to the extraordinarily strong statistical posi¬ 
tion of Indian cotOni (luring the year. The ciop of a little over 4 
no 11 ion l)ales was the lowest since 1021-22 and followed emupara- 
tivtdy sliort crops in ih(‘ two ])rec<Mliug ycuirs. Tlie stock positiem 
was tlius coiiNidtu'ahly (‘a^ed and in addition the home demand for 
Indian cotton w'as ap}>i('ciahly liiglnu-: these two faidors meant that 
a smaller (|uanlity of ]'aw cotton wa^ available for export as com¬ 
pared witli 1h(‘ p]‘(‘viou> year. Tin* increase in parity also 
discouraged exports to sotiic extmit, as foreign eonsuiiiers preferred 
«is far as jutssibb' to purchase tlie cljcajier American cotton. Tims 
iinpoits of Anici'ican cotton into Ja])an im'rcascul l>y more tlian 
lt)f) per cent, w'h(U*eas inqnu'ts from India into that country fell 
from 1,G8b,b(H) lialcs valued at Bs, 21 crores to 1,080,000 hales 
valued at Bs. 11 cnjres. A^evertIie1c>s .Ta])an rcmiained Tudia - 
larg(‘s( ('ust(»iuer. Exports to (’liina, tin* next important market, 
totalled Bs. 4,•‘>2 lakhs as compaTi'd vitli 7,41 laklis in 1980-81, 
wdiile th(' share of tin* Lnited Kingdom tell from Bs. 8.00 laklis 
to Bs. 1,7)4 lakhs. 

The ])ro(liictioii of yam in Indian mills in 198L82 amounted to Cotton 
f)()() million lbs. and constitui(*d a new re(‘ord. beating the previous 
highest figure by 99 million lbs. Tlie ]>roduriion of Indian piece- 
goods, wbieh increased by IT per cent, was also greater than ever 
before. Exports of pieeegoods totalled 105 million yards, as com¬ 
pared w ith 98 million yards in the previous year, but the value of 
Bs. 8,24 lakhs represented a slight decline. The revival of the 
trade with Persia, which took 20 million yards as compared with 13 
million yards in 1980-81, was a welcome feature of the year. 

In spite of this increased production, however, the cotton mill 
industry had not a good year financially. Favourable features were 
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the increased protection aiforded hy ilie additional revenue duties 
imposed during: tlie year, the comparative (dieapness of raw cotton 
and the sentiniont created agfainst foi‘eig;n g-oods hy tlie nationalist 
movement. On the other hand Tapam^se (*om])etition was very k(*en 
and the asionisliiriirly low ])ricos to wliicli Ja])anese y)rodncts were 
cut proved exce])l lonally attractive in a j)er!od of depleted ])ui-chaR> 
ing* ])ower, while ])olitical ag-itatio!» tended to upset the markets. 
In spite of these uncertainties lu)\vev(M’ tlie cotton mill industry 
probably fared better tlian otliei- industi'ies and certainly did not 
sink to the same plight as ag*ricultnr(‘. 

Exports of Exports of foodga-ains and tloui during th(‘ your exactly eijuatled 

foodgrains. preceding year in (plantity but owing to lower prices 

fell (*onsid(*rably in total Aalm*: tin* tiguK's \\(‘re IN, eior(‘S as 

eomjjared vitli Its. -Itl ei’ort's in ]b-)t)-.‘>1. E\]>ni‘i'; of riie inenuis- 

ed stigditly in (|uaTitity but (*\])orts of wheat fell very heavily from 
tons to tJO.OOt) tons. Sliipnienls of pulse increased by 
11,(HH) tons to Od.tlOO tons, lli'^c accounted for 91 per C‘ent of the 
total (piantity of foodgrains and flour cxpoi'led as com])ared ^vith 87 
])er c(ui1 in the ])re(eding yiuir, when'as th(‘ jO’oportion of wheat and 
wlieat flour exports was only ‘^^‘4 })er emit as (‘onijiartMl with ^> ‘1 j)«‘r 
c(‘ut. The (‘xports of rice foianed T per cent of tln^ total esiimated 
pi'oduciion thioughout tin* (*ountrv. and of tin* (|uantily exported 90 
p(‘r (‘(-lit eann^ from llnrma. 

Rice. Tb‘ic(‘s oi ricc' during the }ear roacluul a disasiroiis]\' b»\\ |o\nl, 

llie declared value of ('\])orts being* on tin* avfu'age jau* emit li‘S8 
than tin* ])n‘ccding y(‘ar vbich wa^ its(‘lf a ])eriod of low ]>riees. 
This o1 conrs(‘ was mainly dm* to tin* g(uieral de])ression w}il(‘h 
affeeted the j)ri('e ot all ag'rieiilt ural c(unmod it ies, Init. in tin* (‘a.^e 
of rie(' tlnue ueie ceitam otlier jx'culiar f('atnr(‘S. T'j» to duly 
there was an obvious (‘\e(*ss of sup])ly and an absen(‘e of any big 
demand. The ('xportabh* surplus fiom the Burma crop was a 

record oin* and coincided >vi11j bumper riee (trops in Siam, Tiido- 
Cliina and Japan: and tli(*.se large visible sujiplies (‘onsiderably de¬ 
pressed tlie pr ices of Burma ri(*e. From July however there was a 
noti(‘eal)l(‘ u])A\ard tendency in the g*(*neral level of pri(‘es, duo to the 
reduction of the exportable surplus in Burma and expectations of 
lower (‘lops in the bijr producing countries as a result of unfavour¬ 
able wf-ather conditions. By December these anticipations had been 
more or less confirmed and from then until the end of the year 
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another fa(;tor came into operation, namely, a riwse in wheat prices; 
this tended to increase the demand for rice. 

The condition of tin* wheat trade also showed some improvement Wheau 
frofii Seplemher. Karly in the year the efVecds of the stagnation of 
th(‘ ])ievj{)us year persisted, and there were large accumulations of 
surj)]us stock in tlie ])rodiiciiig {‘()untri(‘s. From SeptemlxT liov/- 
ever it l)(*gan to la* reported tlia.t tlie world ])roducdion of wheat in 
would he jiiueli smaller tlian in the pr(‘ceding year. Moreover, 
tlie prohahle demands of importing** countries were expected to he 
lai*ger, in Jhirope hocani^e of a ])Oor i ve crop and in China because 
of Iht' ])r(‘carloiis food siiuation; and sujiplies from Ttussia, which 
eaily in the year had heen a heavy vSeller at low prices, began to dry 
Uj). These fa(‘to7*s, logetliei with tlie suspension of the gold stand¬ 
ard. produced some iner(‘as(‘ in ])l‘i^e^ from OctoboT until the end of 
th(‘ year, although tluuc' ^va•^ a t(*nd(‘iicy to decline in March. 

As we have seen exjiorts ot wheat tell lieavily (lining the 
year, total ling onlv 2tht)b0 tons valm‘d at !Js. lo lakhs as com¬ 
pared tvitli 197,000 tons ^ allied at Ks. 1,9b hiklis in the preceding 
year. Wlu'at ('\])or(s liowevei’ are a fluctuating item. In the year 
]9?fb00 sliijMiients AV(U’e (‘ven less than durine- the year under revii'w 
and totalled only l‘>,000 tons as eouqiared with 11b,000 tons in 
]9LkS-‘J9. T1 h‘ (h'cline during the year under review was prohahly 
a cons(VjU(*nc(» ot the smaller (*ro]i, which meant a smaller surplus 
availahb* for expoit, and ]) 0 s«;ibly also of increased consum])tion 
in India: th(‘ imports uf wlieat into India also fcdl, from 2‘12,000 
tons to 111,000 tons, owing to the imposition of an import duty on 
wlnnit in ^farch 19^*51. 

E\])orts ot otluw fondgrains increased (‘onsiderahly, being 
180,000 ions valued at Its. 1 .bO lakhs as compared wn’ih 91.000 tons 
valued at Its. 1,17 lakhs in 1900-01. 

Exjiorts of tea during the \rar totalled million Ihs. in (|uan- Exports of 
tity and Its. 19?, crores in valiu', re]>re>enting a tall of 4 ]ier cent 
and 17 ])er (*ent i-cspt'ctively as coni]>anHl Aviih the ])ievions year. 

Exports to the United Kingdom amounted to -91 million Ihs. vjilued 
at Its. 17 crores and re})r(\st'nt(ul 8b per cent of India’s total exports 
of this commoditv. lte-(‘xnon> nf Indian tea from the Uniicd 
Kingdom totalled bO million Ihs. 

The tea trade liad another uiifoCunate year and prices remained 
abnormally low, due probably to general over-produetion especially 
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of low-grade tea, grown chiefly in Java and Sumatra. The outlook 
in India was a little brighter at the opening of the year, stocks being 
low, but the 19r31 crop proved to be a good one although poor in 
(juality. 

Tlie total ex])orts of oilseeds declined from 1,037,000 tons 
valued at 11s. 18 crores in 1930-31 to 088,000 tons valued at 
lbs. 14‘G crores in the year under rej)OTt, a fall of 5 per cent in 
(juantity and of IS per cent in value. World supplies were abund- 
ani a]]d generally in ex(*ess of requirements and tbe resulting eom- 
]H‘(ition was Keen, fn the ease of linseed the decline was marked, 
being more Il)an 30 ])er c<‘n< in quantity and 70 ])er cent in value, 
hut ex])orts of groundnuts, ra]>e-seed and eastnr setal all increased. 

TIu' Indian linseed crop of 1930-31 was somewhat smaller than 
in tlu' ])ree(Mhng year luit Argentina, the chief linseed-growing 
country, ])i‘o<Iiie('(l a very hig (‘roj>, actually 31 per cent higher than 
tlie ])reee(]iiig yc'ai. Tmueased production was also reported from 
tbe TTniled Stales of America and Canada. The result was a fall 
ill the demand for Indian linseed in fonngn markets and mosl 
European eoinitries rednec'd their takings. Tbe actual (juantity 
ex])ort(!d was 120,000 tons valued at Us. 1,33 lakhs as compared with 
237,000 tons valued at Its. 3,41 lakhs in the previous year. 

The groundnut crop in India in 1930-31 was one of th(‘ heaviest 
on record and exceeded 3 million tons, being 18 per cent higher than 
the ])revious season’s crop. Ex])(>rts of this eommodity amounted 
to (172,000 ions as eonijiared with 001,000 tons in tbe ])rovious year. 
As usual lA’anee wais the largest (‘ustomer and increased lier takings 
from 172,000 tons to 223,000 tons. 

Ex])ort.s of ra]>e-seed amounted to 33,000 tons during the year 
as compared Avith 33,000 tons in the previous year; and exports of 
castor seed advanced fiom 91,000 tons in 1930-3] to 104,000 tons in 
1931-32. 

The ox])ort trade in liides and skins again suffered from a falling 
demand and Avns even smaller than in the preceding year, the total 
value dro])])ing from Rs. 11*7 crores to Rs. 9 crores. Raw wool 
shoAved an im])rovement, the total exports rising from 30 million 
]1)S. valued at Rs. 2,31 lakhs to 41 million lbs. valued at Rs, 2,77 
lakhs. Of this the TTniled Kingdom took 85 per cent. In addition 
to Indian wool a fairly large quantity of Tibetan and Central Asian 
wool imported across the frontier is re-exported from India. Lac 
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exports fell from l?s. '1,14 lakhs 1o Ks. 1 ,<S4 lakhs, a decrease of 41 
per cent in value as (‘ompared avIHi a fall of 15 per cent in quantity. 

This shriulcage in demand uas the result of curtailed manufacturing^ 
o])e]ations and compeiition from syntheiic maierials. Exj)orts of 
oils amounted in value io Its. 57 lakhs as compared with Us. 47 
lakhs in the preA'ioiis yc'ar: as usual the trade was piactically con¬ 
fined to V(‘^‘etahle oils. Tim loial exports of ores, consisiing^ laro‘(dy 
of manganese ore, fell heavily from 528^000 ions valued at Es. 2.42 
laldis in 1940-81 io 2»)5,()()0 tons valued at Es. 1,47 lakhs in 1941-42; 
tht' reduction in the ouijint nf world meiallur^ical industries seri¬ 
ously ahected ihe demand for mant!:anese. Tn most other commodi- 
ti(‘s ih(‘re wais a dim in uiion in the value of the export ti ade, parti¬ 
cularly noti(‘eal)le in ihe case of coffee, whi(‘h fell from Es. 1.92 
lakhs io Es. 95 hikhs, and rubber, whi(‘h declined from Es. 1,40 
lakhs to Es. 45 lakhs. 

We may conclude Ibis des(‘rij)tion of the year’s commerce with Direction of 
a brief discussion of Avhat is known as the direction of iiade—tliat 
is, ihe relative movcunenis of the share of Indian trade enjoyed by 
various eonniries. The oni stand in foainre in ihis lespect is ihe 
<*onlinuons decline of the TTniied Ring'dom’s share in the import 
trade. During ihe y(‘or uiuhn* re])ort ii ao’ain fell, amouniinp^ to 
45*5 per cent of ihe iotal im])oris as compared wiih 47*2 per cent 
in ih(' preceding' year; in 1914-14 it was G4T per cent. Exports to 
tin* TTniied Kingdom on ihe oihei* hand have iended io increase, 
ihongh the movemeni- has noi been so sieady or continnons as in the 
case of im])orls. Tlie ITniied Kingdom’s share of the total export 
trade from India during the year under review was 28*2 per cent 
as coni])nred with 2‘18 per cent in the previous year and 21'8 ])er 
cent in 1929-40; in 1914-14 it was 24*4 per ceni. Thus the balance 
of trade Aviih ihe TTniied Kingdom has moved in faAmnr of iTidia. 

The excess of im])oris from over exports to the United Kingdom 
in ihe year 1929-40 was Es. 44 crores; in 1940-41 it fell to Es. 7 
crores and in ihe year under review was completely wiped out, 
ex])orts and imporis ('xactlv halancing each oilier. Taking ihe 
Eritish Empire as a nliolo, hei* share of tlie Indian imports trade 
fell from 40'1 per ceni in 1940-41 to 45*2 per cent during the year 
under roAu’ew, whereas her share of exports increased from 49*5 per 
cent io 44‘5 per cent. 

The toial share of foreign couniries in the Indian import trade 
increased correspondingly and during the year was 51'8 per cent as 
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compared with rin-O pei- cent in llie jirevions year and 44*4 per cent 
in J921i-o0, Their share in the export trade on tlie other hand has 
dwindled from G4-2 per cent in 1929-30 to 60*6 per cent in the fol¬ 
lowing* year and hfi-O per ceni in ihe year under report. Thms the 
United States of America increased her share of India’s import trade 
frojn 9*2 per cent in 1930-31 to 10*2 per cent in the year under 
report, and Ta])an effected an advance from 8*8 per cent to 10*6 per 
cent: whereas lioth (‘onntries reduced their jiartlcipation in the 
export trade fiom 9 4 and lO-O 1o 8-9 and 8*7 ])er cent respectively. 
Germany, the largesi importer to India among Continental coun¬ 
tries, increased her jirojiortion from 7*o per cent in 1930-31 to 8-1 
per cent in the year under re]>ort. 

To illirstraie tliese tendencies liy figures of the principal com¬ 
modities, the United Kingdom's share of imports of cotton manu¬ 
factures during the year was only ol-ti ]>er cent as compared with 
58 ])er (‘Ciit in tlu* ])revion^ yi^ar and 90*1 per cent- in the year 
1913-14. Japan's share during the year under re])ort was 35*5 ])er 
cent as compared with 30-3 ])er cent in the previous year. Under 
the machinery group the United Kingdom's proportion fell from 
74*7 ])er (‘ent to 70*8 per (‘ent: Germany's share on the other hand 
increased from 8-2 per emit to 10*3 ])er cent. British imports of 
iron and st(‘el however recovered sligJitly from 52*3 to 53*8 per cent, 
and under motor vehicles her proportion adi’anced from 23*7 per 
cent to -M*] per cent. On the export side the outstanding feature 
was t1ie incieased takings of llie United Kingdom in raw jute and 
hides and skins, her ])ro])orTion of the former rising from 17*3 ])er 
cent to 27*8 jier cent and that of the latter froin 52*5 to 5fl’9 jier 
cent. r)n the other hand (Germany’s share of raw jute exports fell 
from 27*2 to 21*7 ])e?’ cent and that of France from 14*3 to 8*8 ])er 
cent. Avhil(‘ (‘X])oris of hides and skins to America diopp(‘d from 23 
])er (‘ent to 20*5 ])er cent. 33i(‘ United Kingdom also slightly 
increased liei- ])ro])ortionate takings of tea and jute manufactures 
hut reduced li(‘r share of oils<»ed i‘X])orts. 

IlaA'ing* thus descrihed the chief features of India’s overseas 
trade duj ing’ the yea?-, piopose now hriefly to refer to other mat¬ 
ters of commercial interest. These consist in the main of investiga¬ 
tions and recommendations hy the Tariff Board, which came into 
existen(*e in 1923 in ])ursunnce of a ])roj)Osal of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission that industries in India should, if on emjuiry they were 
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found to satisfy certain conditions, l)e g-iven protection against 
external competition. < 

The question of affording ])rotection io the heavy chemical indus¬ 
try was referred to the Tariff' lh>ard in 1928. After a close and 
thorough examination of the whole position the Hoard suhnntied two Imposition of 
reports, one dealing with the magiiesinm chloride indusiry and the chemicals, 
oilier with Ihe group of chemicals the basis of which is sulphuric 
acid. Tn regal'd lo the laiter the (jovernment of India ac‘ce})ted the 
rales of proteciive duly proposed hy ihe Hoard. The m‘w duties 
were im])osed hy an aci- passed during ihe year hut were limited 
in duration to the 81st jMaridi 1988, ])ending further consideration 
of the possibilities of r(M)rganizing the industry on a more economic 
basis and expert invest igation of the Hoard’s ])roposal iliat the 
‘manufacture of su])ei])hospliate fertilizers 'should he encouraged by 
means of State hountl(‘s. As regards IIh' magnesium cliloride Magnedum 
industry the (Government acce])led the tinding of the Board that this ^ 
industry sulistantiaily satisfied the conditions of proleciion laid 
down by tlie 7<b'sca] C’oinniission and that it was in the interest of 
the consumer as well as < f llie mantifacinior that the industry should 
reeeivi* a reasonable measure of ])ro{ection. According!\', as 
recnmnnmded by ihe Hoaid, ])rovi^ion wa^ made in the act reierred 
to ahoyf' for a proti'cti\'e duty of T a]ma‘> ptu* cwt. on m.igiiesium 
chloridi' for a jieriod oF st^ven years (‘iiding the 81st March 1989. 

Tlie rejiort of the Tariff Hoard on the (juestion of gi ant iiig pro- Imposition of 
tectioii to th(‘ sugar industry was receiyed early in 1981. During 
the year under review the (Tovernment accepted the Hoard's general 
finding that tlie case for pioT'ection rests on the importance of cane 
cultivation in the agricultural economy of India, and that in order 
to maintain and if possible increase tlio area under cane a stimulus 
must be provided for the manufacture of refined sugar. The hill 
which imj)lemented this decision provided that a protective duly at 
the rate of Its. 7-4 per cwt. should he imposed on all classes of sugar 
until the 81st March 1938, and that before the end of that period a 
further enquiry should be made into the question of continuing pro¬ 
tection to the industry. In select committee however a declara¬ 
tion was embodied in the preamble to the bill that it was expedient 
to provide for the protection of the sugar industry up to 1946 
and a new clause was inserted providing for a statutory enquiry 
to ascertain not whether it was necessary io continue protection but 
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to determine the degree of protect ion required from 1938 to 194G. 
The select committee also added a (dause empowering the Governor- 
General in Council to increase tlie duty on sugar, after such 
enquiry as he might think fit, to off-set any fall in price. The bill 
as amended by the select committee was passed into law in 1932. 

Another question examined during the year was that of continu¬ 
ing protection to tlie bamboo ])a])er industry, the ])]*otective act of 
1925 being due to expire on the 31st March 1932. The Board found 
that considerable progress had been made in developing the indus¬ 
try, that amj)le sup])lies of raw material were available and at lower 
prices than in 1925, and that the (‘osf of ])roduction in Indian mills 
Imd becMi materially redu(‘ed duiing tlie period of protection. The 
I’oard li(dd howc'vei- that Ihe (‘oniiinian((‘ of tlie jirotective duty 
Avas necessary and tliai tin* prot(*(‘lion giAcm should ajiply ecpially 
td all methods oi joilp and )>ap(‘i niaiiulaciurc, AvhetluM’ the raw 
material used i^ bamboo or grass, and n‘(‘oinniended the inqiosition 
of a nen duty on iinport(Ml vood ]>u]j> in oi‘d(‘r <o supjily a definite 
stimnhis to tlie mannfaelure and ns(‘ oi hainhoo ptilp. Tlie Govei’n- 
ment of India aeeejiied these eoneliision.s and a fresh a(‘t was jiassed 
continuing jiroteidion fora furtlnu* jx ?iod o{ 7 years and im])Osing 
a protective duty ot Its. 45 ])(‘r ton on ini])oitt‘d wood jiiil]). 

Early in the year an a]>])lieation from ^fessrs. Tlu* Indian Steel 
Wire lb()du(‘ts, Talamigar, for the restoi'aiion of ])roteelion to the 
wire and wire nails indimtrv Avas reteiied to the IhritV Board for 
enquiry. In a('ee])ting the BoardV recommendation the Ciovern- 
meiit of India agreed that until the indiisiry can ohtaiii its jirin- 
cipal raAv material in India the claim to ] not eel ion cannot lie sub¬ 
stantiated. They considered lioAA'evei' that as there Avas a reason¬ 
able prospect tliat the fii-m noAv maniiiacturiiig wdro and wire nails 
in India AvoAihl before long he in a jio-itioii to supply itself Avitli 
indigenous raAv material, tlie grant of tai iff assistanee for a limited 
period to afford tlie indiistiy a furllier oppoitunity of removing the 
disability under Avlileii it labours would he iu the national interest. 
Accordingly a bill \\^as introdticed and passed in 1932 imposing a 
protect]AX' diity of Bs. 45 per ton on w iie and wbro nails u]» to the 
31st March 19*34. 


An application from the Indian Cahh' Company, Limited, for 
protection for the manufacture of electric Avires and cables Avas re- 
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ferred to Board iu May llidl. Tlie Board found that tlll^ was 
not an industry which satisfied the conditions laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal (Jonimission and therefore made no rectomnieiidation 
for the grant of protection. The Government oi India accepted 
tiiis litiding. 

In March It)dl an act was passed imposing, lor om; year in the Imposi** 
first iii^^taiice, a duty of Its. 2 per cwt. on wheat and wlieat hour on wheat 
imporled into India. Tliis step was taken because, while Indian 
wheat could find little outlet in foreign markets owing to the low 
level ot woild jiiices, it was being excluded from a considerable ])art 
of the home market hy foreign wheat imjioited at veiy low prices 
during a period of severe agricultural distress. ])uring the year 
iiTidei leport an act was passed extending the operation of ibis duty 
up to tlie dlst Maicli 

As mentiomnl in last year\> ie])ort tlie piotective duti<‘S on gal- Impos^i- 
vanisinl iron and steel pi])es and slieets weiv increased with the (‘on- duties on 
curreiK'e of the L(*gislatuie following an in vest igation by the Taritl plvanised 
Board. At the same time the Legislatur(‘ itn^onimended tliat the 
(juestioii wlndlier a system of bounties might not substituted 
wholly or jii part for the increased duties should )>e considered. The 
question was examined during tlie ymir under ie\i(‘v and it wa-- 
found that although administratively a bounty selieme was feasible, 
tlie revmiue jiosition of the (iovernment of India did not pmmiit the 
jiayment of bounties. Tbe increased dutie^ weri' aei'ordiiigly 
exten(]<‘d for a further ])eriod of one year u]) to the ‘list ]\faie]i Idd-k 

During the yeai under rejiort repr(‘sentatioin^ wmt* reeiMved 
from Narious glass manufacturers asking for protect ion for the glas'> 
industry. These representations were referred io Taritf Board 
tor iuv(‘sligation. 

In ^lay and B)-ll a conference ol tl)t‘ (Jovei inmuits of Conference 

easttu'ii (‘ountries interested in deck iiassenn'cj- and nilgiini iraitic 
was litdd at. Simla. Tlic conference arose out ot llie Internal ioiial and pilgrim 
Convention for tlie Safety of liife at Sea, 1929, and was attended hy 
delegat(‘s from India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Aetlierlands, tlu‘ 
Netherlands East Indies iiiul the Straits Settlements. Kejin^senta- 
tives of tlie Eiencli Go\ernment and the Ijeague ol Nation^ 
also present in tlie cajiacitv of observers. The confen‘nc(‘ ionnulat- 
ed a set of general rules (known as tlie Simla Rules, .19f>l), ridating 
to construction and life-saving appliances applicable to ships 
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employed in the transport of large numbers of unberthed passengers 
in special trades,, such as the deck passenger trade and the pilgrim 

trade. 

Mention was made in last year’s report of the scheme for the 
esiiiblishment of a home for ihe use of Indian seaman at Bombay. 
The building was compleied towards the end of 1931 and was form¬ 
ally o])ened by ihe Governor of Bombay on the Ifith December. 
Owing to finan(‘ial stringency the Government of India’s contribu¬ 
tion iowards ihe maintenance of the home has been redu(‘ed from 
Rs. 10,()()() to Rs. 8,;200 per annuin. The need for economy also 
liindeit'd tiie sclieme for the appointment of Indian Trade Commis- 
siojKMs overseas and no further appointment has been made. 

During the year under review India again participated in a 
numbel* of tails and exliibitions in tlie Tniled Kingdom and tlie 
(’oidimmt. 'I’lu* moie imjiortaiO ol the,M‘, in addition to tlie 
annua] MritisJi Industries Fair, were the licipzig International 
Industries Sjuing Fair, tlie annual International Samples Fair, 
Milan, tlie International Grocers’ Exhibition, liondon, the Imperial 
AVool Industries Fair, Bradford, and the ld(‘al Dome and Food 
Exhiliition, Edinburgh. At the Bradford I'air and the Edinburgh 
Exhibition res])oct ividy Indian stalls wore awarded a di])lonia and 
a gold medal tor the excellence of their dis])lay. The poli(;y adopt¬ 
ed during pr(‘vious years of liaving two stalls at the British Indus¬ 
tries Fair, one forming jiart of the Empire Marketing Board stand 
and the other a sojiarate stand organized by the ITigli Commissioner, 
was continued. 



CHAPTER VL 
Finance. 

This rlia 2 )ter will necessarily be long but we make no excuse 
for that. The year 1981-32 was one of financial crisis, necessitating 
the phenomenon of two budgets; and the ditiiculties of the (Govern¬ 
ment and tile measures taken to meet them, alike extraordinary, 
must be given full exjjosition if they aie to be ^irojicrly a 2 >preciated. 

We ])roj)ose to begin th(i chapter with a general account of the 
financial situation, iiroceeding from an appreciation of world factors 
to a more jiarticular accjount of certain features of Indian finance : 
and then to quote in some detail from what in effect were the two 
budget speeches of Sir (xeorge Schuster, the Finance Member. 

The year 1981-82 was even worse from the financial and economic General 
point of view than 1980-81. Whatever may be the ultimale ex- 
jilanation of the economic, troubles from which the world is suher- situation, 
mg there ren lie no doulit a> to t lu‘ immediate niuse, and that is 
the catastropliic. fall in the price of commodities exjuessed in terms 
ol gold. Though during the last four months of 1980-81 wholesale 
commodity juices remained practically unchanged after a fall of 
approximately 40 per cent in two years, of which 25 per cent had 
occurred in the j^revioiis twelve months, and there were faint indi¬ 
cations that tlio fall miglit he ariested, a fresli as])et t of the j)roblem 
jiresented itself which the financial machinery ol the world again 
jjroved unahle to solve. The fall in commodity ])rices had increased 
the real burden of indebtedness by more than 50 per cent in less 
than two years. Such an increase \M)uld he beyond the capacity 
of most debtors to pay even in normal times, hut there were two 
classes ot iiidehted governments on whom it fell with s])ecial severity 
owing to the exce]>tioiial ciicumstances of the time. The tivst 
class f*onsist(»d of those whose income was derived from the ])rodiic- 
tion and export of primary commodities and who had to face a 
heavy fall in their ex])orts on account of the general demoralization 
of business, the second of those on whom as a result of the war the 
burden of debt had been assessed not vso much on what they owed 
as on their estimated cajiacity to pay. The heavy fall in prices 
obviously upset the calculations on which these assessments were 
framed. DifTiculty in this regaid had long been threatening and 
first became definite with the collapse of the Credit Anstalt in 

( I5:t ) 
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Austria in je\ eating* the desj^erate pliglit of Austria and 

(ierniany. On the 20th June l^resident Hoover announced one 
^’ear^s moratojiuni for all ini.ei*-governnieni dehis and a rediscount 
credit facility of 100 niillion dollars was granted to th(' Hcdclibank 
»)f (j(‘rniany by tlie Hank of International Settlements and the 
central banking institutions of th<‘ (United States of America, 
l^ngland and Hrance. Tlie shock to cr(‘dit, however was too great 
to be ovej'come In' sucii }»elat('d and tt‘m])oraiv measure's; tlie 
flight of capital to those centres where it was (‘onsidered likely to 
be salt's! and the Jioai'ding of currency incieased. Such credit 
facilities as were granted did not serve to reinvigoi ate trade bui 
merely enabled creditors to realize a ])ortion of their assets. 

Tilt' Bank ot luigland, as a i<‘sult of itr^ libt'ial ciedit^ abi'oail. 
Jiow lound itst'lf in serious dillit'ulty. It raised its rates by rapid 
stages from to 4~ jier cent in the latter halt of July, and a 
ci-edit oJ I'dt) millions was taken liy tlie Biitisli (jovernnn*nt from 
krance and the Ignited States ot America. In the tirst week of 
Se])te7nb(*i* a tuitht'r ciedit of b‘S0 millions ^\as taken and an 
emerg(‘ncy budget n as intioduced with drastic taxation and le- 
trenchment. All these measures however ])roved unavailing, and 
on the 21st September the Bank of kngland was forced to abandon 
tlie gold standard, the bank rate was raised fiom 4?, to (1 ])er cent, 
and a '-\'Ntem of C'xcliange contiol was instituted by the Treasuiy. 
The abandoiimeiit of the gold standaid by Kngland was followed b' 
>imila]‘ actioji in tin' Scandinaxian countries of Denmark, Xorwax' 
and Swedt'u, ]>x' Jigv])t and b\ ]n‘actically tlie wliole of the British 
J'hn])i]t' witJi tin' exct'jdion of South Africa and (kniada, the latte»* 
maintaining an intciincdiatc' jKisition l>ctw('eu gold and sterling. 

Though I In' (h'])aT tui (' ironi the gold ^tandar(l bj'ought relief 
to thoNC conntricr. wliich abandoni'd it, the fall ot commodity price- 
in li'latinji to gold c<^)ntinuc<l unabated and xvas probably some¬ 
where bet wee'll 15 and 2(1 per e ent b?tw('en Sejite'rnber and the 
(‘11(1 of Dec<'mber. This fall was eoTn])leiely in'utralised in the 
case of <;()un fries which adhered to sterling hy tin' (h'cline in the 
cross rate whi(di weakein'd to d-2d didlars on the 1st Dt'cember, 
the lowest point K'ardied, and finally closed round d*40 af the end 
of tlie montli. Jiut it created serious emhariassmeiifs for the 
(jfovernrnents of the United States of Ameriea and Fram^e, and a 
reaction in favoiii of the pound sterling enabled the Bank of 
I England to ett('ct three reductions in the bank ratt' in rajiid suoces- 
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sion to 5 {>ej‘ cent on IIjo IHtli February, 1 per cent on ilu' 10ib 
March and di j)er eeid a week later. The cross ratt? rose to 
3*77 by the end of tlie tinancial year. It miglit have risen furthei 
but for a warning* by the Chancellor of the Fxcljequer that an 
artificial and speculative ap})reciation ol sterling* would not be 
tolerated and that measures to prevent such speculation would be* 
taken by the Jlritisli Government. So far, the year had been 
singularly free from financial <;ollapses, Jaigely owing to tlie desire 
of the banks and creditors to leave their irozen credits uiitoucheil 
and so avoid precipitatiJig a crisis, hut at tbe end of March the 
Krcuger gjoup collapsed witli wid^^ and disastrous repercussions, 
dispelling tlie hopes which were heginning to be ioimed in January 
and February that an improvement might at last he in sight. 
In the Far East conditions were as unsettled as elsewhere. Japan 
attempted to adliere to gold but was foiced to abandon it in 
December, the yen ex('haiige immediately falling to its previoiis^ 
parity with sterling where roughly it remained up to the end of 
the year. The dissension between China and Japan was a lurther 
wea ken ing factor. 

This brief sketch of the international position gives a general 
indication of the position in India also, A\h(U(‘ the situation was 
less affected by ])olitics owing to tin* geneial impitivcunent in the 
political outlook and tlie weakening oi (i\il disobedience. Indian 
]>rodm*e shared in the fall in woild commodit\ pi ices and this 
was reflect(ul in the decline in (he balance of (lade. In t)ctol)er 
however tin* stimulus to exjiorts pro\ ided b\ the (all in the gold 
value of the rupee began to take effect. Fortunately the monsoon 
uas good, though a little late, and (he ie>ul(iiig cli(‘a])ne^s oi foo(F 
stuffs materially mitigated the ])osltioji ol tiic pooler clashes, jlut 
the eoIla])se of tradt* and ])riees very seriously (‘iiibai iassed govern- 
nient hnanees, both central and piovineial, and giave deterioration 
in the hudgetary position necessitated a supplement ary hudg*et in 
Septemhtu* which by means of economy and additional taxation 
promised a deficit of Its. 1017 crores at the end of lfh‘)l-dii but a 
surplus of Us. b iid (loies at the end oi the lollowing year. The 
abandonment oi the gold standard by the lliitish (rovernnuuit on 
tlie 21st September brouglit substantial relief to the Indian position, 
particularly as the i ise in the price of gold made India on balance 
a large expoiter ol gold and, more important from the point of 
view of trade, stemmed the headlong fall in commodity prices. 


Indian 

situation. 
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Oue reisiilt was iliat the (ioveriiiiieut ot India were able to pur¬ 
chase large amounts of remittance which not only improved their 
credit abroad by enabling them to pay oh the i>15 millions debt 
Jiiaturiiig ill January, but also enabled them to reduce their 
floating debt in India by the creation of the Iresh currency required 
lo pay for the gold. 

The situation had thus materially improved and tlie Ihnauce 
J\lember in presenting the regular budget at the beginning of Mar( h 
was able to paint a more cheerful picture, tliougli, owing to tlie 
deterioration in receipts, particularly in customs he now estimated 
that the ])osition would be about Its. ci'ores woi’se in eai*h of the 
two yea IS covei’eil by tlie sii])pli‘inenlaiy budgid than liad been 
anticipaU‘d. He was however ahl(» lo jioint to the improved credit 
position of the (lovernment of India, botli in the London market 
and locally, as a definite advance the results of whiidi voiild 
be more fully realized when the temporary causes of the present 
depression liad passed away. 

The net exports of gold during the year were valued at Its. oS 
ci(»ie>. tlie h^ghc^t figure on recoi’d. Tlu‘ u^asons were twofold. 
Ill the fir>t place, gold was alieady riJiirniiig to the mini at tlie 
(iov<Mnment of India’s ])urclia>e juice on ac(‘ouiit of tlie falling 
off in local consumption. At the end of 1931, 972,21G tolas of 
gold woith Ifs. 1,90 lakhs had been receiv(‘d in the mints. This 
movement continued to grow^ in strength throngliout tlie summei-, a 
total value of Its. 7*3 erores being rc'ceived. AVlien the gold 
standard was abandoned in September the immediate appredation in 
the price of gold not only stimulated the movement for the return 
of gold hut induced many who had stored the metal to take 
advantage of the high price to sell. The movement reached its 
maximum in December when the price of gold was highest. In that 
month nearly Its. 17}j (‘rores were exported. In the following 
months the improvement in the cross rate led to a rapid lowering 
of the gold price which made su(*h exports less attractive and the 
iiiovemeiit was dwiudling towards tlie close of the yeiir under report. 

A:s regards silver the main fliicfnations in price expressed in 
ju])ees and in sterling were due to changes in the value of these 
(•ii]ieii(‘ies in gold; the dollar fluctuations were slight in compari¬ 
son with previous years and the closing dollar price in March 1932 
was jiraciically the same as fhe opening price in April 1931. 
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Apart therefore from arbitrage operations the market was com¬ 
paratively dull throughout the year and real activity only began 
when the gold standard was abandoned in September. The rupee 
price then rose rapidly by Ks. 11 to Its. "54 owing to a rush by bears 
to cover their position. The rise was heightened by the estrange¬ 
ment })etween China and Japan. In addition, tlie price in Bombay 
was increased by the enhancement of the duty on silver which 
was raised by Its. 3-8-d per 100 tolas from the dOtli September. 

The highest price of the year was reached in the second week of 
Kovenil)er when it touched 11s. 00-8 pei* 100 tolas ready for bars 
tenderable in the Settlement. The London price also reached its 
nia\iniimi at prr ounct* standard. This ris(' was partly due 

to the ho]>es of speculators that following the abandonment of the 
gold standard by (Ir'eat Britain international steps might be taken 
to rehal>ilitat(' silver as a currency metal as a su])port to gold. 

It soon became apj)areut that the (‘hances of such action were 
remote, find there wa^^ heavy unloading hy hull s])e<*uhitors which 
led to a ‘=?iidden drop in the London pi ice hy 3 ^'Jr per ounce 
standard on t!ie Kith ^h)veml)cr, the Bombay price falling roughly 
by Ils. 7 to Hs. oS-lL* per 100 tolas. Tlie market remained uncertain 
lor the a(‘xt few wc'idvs but the tluctual ioii^ gradually nan owed and 
nothing of inltuest o(*curred during the remainder of the \ear except 
toi ii small Hultei' iu Homha\ on aa unfouudeil iiimoiii tlial tlie 
(xovernment weie contemplating a reduction in tlie duty. 

'Ihirning now to the (juestions of exchange and remittances to The exchange 
the S(‘cre(a]y ol State, the total amount ot sterling ])Ui chased during rate and 
the year amounttal to £10 millions af an avei*ag(' rate of l.s\ toTondon!* 

Exchange opened dull in April after a short-lived rise in March. 

Trade was very slack and it was only the increased feeling of confid¬ 
ence in the (fovcrnnK'iit wliicli enabled it to retain control of the 
money market hy large ofTei’s of treasury bills at higli rates. 

Although however sales of sterling l)y Government teinjiorarily 
ceased, the market had no surplus available for purchases and large 
transfers had still to he made from currency reserves to meet 
the requirements of tlie Secretary of State. May was a had month 
internationally and exchange sagged steadily to the lower gold point. 

The position was worsened hy the comparative failure of the sterling 
flotation at the end of the month, and at the beginning of June 
the Government had again to sell sterling to maintain the rate al 
the lower gold point. On the 27th June the Prime Minister 
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juiiiouiiced ill the House of Commons thnt tlie Biitish Goveriiment 
'Nvoiild lend their assistance to the Indian (h)vernment if necessary 
lo sn]>port their credit and currency durino* Ihe period of uncertainty 
<*rea1od by tlie dis(‘Ussions as to ihe future constitution of the 
country. Hiis j^-ave a temporary res])iie, but as the embarrassments 
of the British Government themselves in main1ainin|:^ the gold value 
of the pound sterling* became im reasingly apparent there was a re¬ 
newed flight from the rujiee. Investment in Indian treasuiy bills 
on foreign account ceased and tliere was a tendency to re])atriate 
the tunds already invested. The Government of India had to 
sell nearly £11 millions to maintain the rupee at the lower 
(‘xchange ]>oint Indween the beginning of August and the 19th 
September. 

When on the ‘Jlst September tlie British Government announeed 
tluMi decision to abandon the gold standard tem])Oiarily. the 
Governor-(fen<‘ral in order to jirevent ])aiiie and to avoid depletion 
of the sterling reM^rves promiilgiited ttrdinam'e A’o. \\ o1 19^11 
reli(‘\'ing Government from their obligation under the (hirreney Act 
to ^<dl gold or 'Sterling and tl>e thrc'e day<, 2‘Jnd- -‘2Bh Se])temb(T, 
were declared public holidays under the Negotiabb» Instruments 
Act. Tlie decision to link tin* ru])e(' to sterling at Iv. tk/. was 
announced on the 24tb Reyitember and Ordinance No. VI1 of 19ft] 
was issin'd cancelling tin* ordinancf* issued tbret* days before. 
When llx* hank> rc-opfuical ou the ^otli Septem])eT it was obvious 
that confidence lia<l been largelv le^foied. Sah'- of st(M*ling on the 
25tb and 2r)tli September amounted to only and then 

ceased. Within tliree weeks the ra])id fall in flu* cross rate b(‘tween 
sterling and the dollar bad raised the npiee and sterling ])riee of 
g(»l(l to a level at which it was to t}i(‘ advantage of the Indian holder 
to sell. By the ^‘nd of (tetf)ber the .st(*rling cjiiotation leaehed 
1.9. G /, d. and t(‘nde!s foi £‘r)()0J)f(0 w(M(' invited and allotted af 
l.s. f) A d. Th(‘ Aveekly ofTei* was raisfal by suecessivf* stages to £l 
million. A sliglil tem])ora»‘v s(‘tbaek oeein*i(‘d in the latter half of 
Xovembei, bnt tliere was no w'eek in which th(' Gf>v('rnment Avere 
not able to obtain the full amount offered for tender and etfeet 
purchases of interiiiediat(\s at \d, abov(^ the tender rat(*. This 
strength continued nnaba1(*d until the end of llu' financial year. 
Tli(' (hirrency Ordinance was can(‘elled on tlie ftOth January 1982 
bill this had no adveise effect on exfdiange and up to the end of 
Maich the laie never fell below l.v. G 
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As le^arcls money rondilions in India <lie year opened with Money 
the bank rnte at 7 per cent, at which level it remained until the 
28th May vv’hen it was reduced to (i per cent. Owin^ to the fall in 
commodity ])rices and the slackne->.'^ in trade, tlie demand for money 
in tJje first halt of the year was negligible and tlie only su])port to 
the market was afforded by the continuous issue of treasury ])ills 
by Government at rates whieli A^ere sufficient to keep the bank 
late effective. In addition, laige contractions of the currency were 
made to ]>revent the cash halaiice of the Imjierial Hank rising too 
higli. In sj)ite of these measnies the worsening of the international 
situation conijielled tlie Bank t<j take the exceptional step of raising 
its rate to 7 per cent on the (ilh August, coinciding with a similar 
rise in the Bank of England rate. AVhen the gold standard was 
abandoned the hank rate was raised to 8 per cent sinniltaneoiisly 
with the rise in the flank of Ihigland rate from per cent to 6. 

When the banks re-o])ened on the 2M]\ Se])tembei* the rate for call 
fnnds was (juoted at 7 ])er cent and there was a large outflow of 
cui'iency which reduced the Tm])erial Bank’s cash to roughly Es. Gi 
crores and necessitated their boi loving Bs. 2i croros against internal 
bills of f‘X(*liaim’(\ The wilhdi-awal of funds however was sliort- 


lived and the Bank was able to repay this loan in the following 
month. The increase in trade demand consc(|uent on the reduction 
oi 1li(* ^old valm‘ of the ru])ee roinbiiied ^\ith ihe large amount of 
enri’ency wliicli bad to be found tor the finance of tlie gold exports 
fTom India now b'd to heavy withdiawals of currency whi(‘h result¬ 


ed in an exjiansion of roughly B" oO crores during the remainder 
of the vear. The Bank’s <*ash remained com])aratively stable for the 
rest of the year, for only so much expansion vas resorted to as 
would kee]) it at a reasonabb' figure. The growing improvement 
in the position enabled tli(’ Bank authorities to reduce the rate to 7 


p(M- ((‘lit on thf‘ 1 Itli Tanllar^’ and agmin to G ])er cent on the 2otb 
h’el'iuary, where it remained iii) to the close of the year. 

To deal now willi the state oi tlie ]>nl)lic debt, the nnproduetive Tlie debt 
(hd)t in tlie very difficult year under review inereased by only 
Bs. 101 crores as com]>ared with Bs. 19}, crores in 19‘f0-41, the 
im rease of (course lieing due to deficits in revenue and losses on 
tin* sale of silver. Even so, India's nnprodvictive debt only amounts 
to 17 per (cnt c>f the total. It is also to b? noted that wliile India’s 
internal debt increased by Bs. b-i crores from Bs. G52 crores to 
Bs. 70G crores, its external debt decreased by Es. 12 crores from 
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Es. 518 (*ror(\s 1(» Es. 5()(i croret=. Tlie amoiini of revenue applied 
to t]}e reduction ot del)! duriiio* tiie year was Es. G,89 lakha 
' and in tlie budget ior 1982-8^ provision lor a further Es. G,82 
lakhs has been made. Of the amount applied to the reduc¬ 
tion of debt during the yeai*, Es. 1*79 crorcs were credited to the 
de])ieciation funds of the 5 per cent 1929-47, 1939-44 and 1945-55 
loans; and as during the year the market price of these loans 
fell below the price at which purchases for the depreciation funds 
liavH to ])e made, Es. 3,11 lakhs had to be spent in jiurchasing 
tln^'^e Joans for cancellation. The total balance of the funds at the 
end oi the year including interest on inv(\stmen!s amounted to 
E^. 5,21 lal<h>, of which E<:. 1,19 lakhs remained uninvested at 
th(‘ end of lfh3J-32. 13ie ru}>ee loan tloated during the year was 
a tax-bearing (>i per cent issue. It was issued at ])ar and is 
re]>avab!e at ])ai on tin* 15th S(‘])tember 1935. The loan wa> o])tU)ed 
for >> 0 b>.(Ti])t ion on the 15th Sept<‘mber 193)1 and was to?- an un¬ 
limited amount, 'rin* total amount subscribed was Its. Ki.fto lakhs 
of vl.i^li E>. 2,01 lalclis rej)i‘(‘S(mtf*(l (*onversion of 1931 lloncls. 

( )1 rliiv aimuntt no l(‘ss tlian <‘>.53) lakhs was re(*eived at post 

offi( (‘- and was the result ot special (dVorts to attract the small 
investoi. The gcuunal imu‘k(d conditions at the time ot the flota¬ 
tion ot the loan wen* of coui\se unfavourable; within a week the gold 
standard was abandoned both in JCngland and in India. At the 
same time sound finanee eleaily indi(*ated the necessity ot floating a 
loan to ])revont the already large volume of the floating debt l)eing 
still turtber sw()ll(*n by the funds released by tin* maturity of the 
1931 bonds, and in spitf' of these adverse faetors the loan was not 
uiisiiecesstul. dTiough while it Avas o])eii Governnu'nt s(H‘urities were 
verv Aveak, the subs( i iptioiis aa ere ot matej'ial assistam e in (*onsoli- 
dating (xoverjiment’s credit l)y lediieing the amount of tlie floating 
debt, and the loan may thus be considered as IniAing definitely 
eontributed to the rapid improAeinent in the prices of Government 
loans AA'bieli folloAved later in the year. As regards sterling loans 
an issue of India (i per cent Bonds, 1933-34, Avas made in May 1931 
at ])a7 ioj- a total amount of .£10 millions; and a sum of £3 millions 
was also realized during the year on account of the India 5^ per 
cent stock, 1930-38, issued in February 1931. Of the £20 millions 
5^ per cent India Stock, 1932, £5 millions A\^as converted in 
February 1931 into 5?, ])er cent India Stock, 1936-38, and the 
balance of £15 millions A\\as repaid on maturity in January 1932.. 
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.£1*3 million 6 per cent bonds 1932-33 were also purcliased luid 
cancelled during the year. In addition, (loveinment repaid the 
Ijalaiice of the teiijj)()rary loan from the Imperial Bank amounting 
to £4 millions outsiaiiding at the end of tlie previous year. 

I'Ih* ])riees fd [iidia]i se{‘uriti(‘s at lei* many months ol vicissitude 
»oeover(*d markedly in lin^ early pari oi 1932. Idle ])rice of 3^ 
[)or rent sterling loan in liondon, usually a safe index, was Cl-59 
(lop and boltonj prices) in April 1931, touched bottom in September 
1!>3] at 4‘>J but r(‘ached f)S]-(>3\ in March 1932. The aiinouneo- 
ment of G} ])er cent Treasury Bonds on the 1st Se])tember naturally 
b‘d to a dro]) in oth(*r ^ecuritie^ to give rates co7ie^])on(ling with 
ihose of the new issue. On the abandonmenl of the gold standard 
There was a iurllier sliurj) dio]). Some reiurn ol coniidence ])roduced 
a tem])orary revival in October, but the passing ot the emergency 
budget with its surchaige on income-tax, further lowering the yield 
on tax-])earing securities, brought about a, further fall, and this 
Mufoi'tunately coincided with a very heavy drop in the price of gilt- 
^‘dged secui'ities in Lojidoii including those oi the British Govern¬ 
ment tliroiigli tears as to the future of the pound steiling. Rates 
leiiiained at this low level with minor fluctuations until early 
dannary when the Ijondoii maiket was informed that the sterling 
purchases oi the Secretary ot State were suttieient to enable him to 
repay the bj ])er cent loan maturing on the 15th January and 
amounting t(» £15 millions without furtlier borrowing on tlie London 
market. This coincided with an upward movement of sterling and 
revival of eonfl deuce iti British Govern men t securities. The result 
was a rapid reaction, the lead being taken by the sterling securi¬ 
ties of the Government of India. 

Having thus indicated some of the main features ot the year, 
we cannot do better, in order to give a more detailed exposition 
of tlie state oi Iridiahs finances, than quote from the budget speeches 
of Sir George Schustei*, the Finanee Member. The first speech 
was made on the 29th September 1931 in connection w ith the sup¬ 
plementary budget. Sir George said: — 

T rise to make a statement on the flnancial position and on 
our jilaus for dealing with it, in somewhat unusual and difficult 
<*ii‘cumstanees. On the one hand it is necessary that w^e should 
not delay in j-esioring equilibrium betw’eeii revenue and expendi- 
’>111 p. On the other hand Ihe foundations on which w’e have to liase 
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our estimates are at tke moment fluctuating, owing to the changes 
whi( 5 h have come upon our currenev position in tlie week which has 
just passed. But the very nature ol that change makes it all the 
more necessary that our internal tinancial position sliould he sound 
—for once a (tountjy’s currency is cut adrift from the mooiings of 
a stable standard such as gold, it is particularly necessary to avoid 
getting into any sort of intlationaiy ])osition resulting trom a 
failure to balance current ex])eiiditure with curjeni revenue. If 
we can convince tlie world that, our internal budgetary and monetary 
position is sound, then with our tavourable balance of trade we shall 
be able to j>reserve confidence in our curiency and save the country. 
Theielore we must take immediate steps to ensure dear and solid 
foundations foi* om internal ]>osition .... 

Returns of the first five months indicate that we shall fall 
short of our budget estimates foi- custom^ by at least Rs. 10 crores, 
the lu'aviest reductions b(‘ing under cotton ])ieceg()ods, sugar, silver, 
spirits and liquor, excise on motor-spirit, iron and steel and in the 
jute export duty. As legards income-tax, we expect a deficit of 
Rs. 1\ crores; while on salt we expect a redudion of about Rs. 8 
lakhs. This brings the total deficit on tax levenue to Rs. II crores 
83 lakhs. 

As regards the Railways, trathe returns to date show ti very 
dis(|uieting j)Ositioii. Without attem])ting to give an exact esti¬ 
mate now, we must clearly accept the fact that it will be impossible 
for tlu* Itailways, in s])ite of all their letrenchment measures, to 
make any general contribution to the budget until the present 
economic, depression completidy ])asse.'5 .... For this reason 

Rs. 5'3() cFores dro])s out of oui- budget. 

Tinder lk)sts and Telegraj)hs a tall of Rs. 18 lakhs is antici2)ated 
in revenue, after taking into account additional receipts from 
enhanced ])arcel rates and revised scale of fees for insurance of 
postal articles intiodiued with efi'ect fi‘ 0 ]n the 15th June and 15th 
August 1931 res])ecttve]y. A saving of Rs. 0 lakhs is expected 
under working ex])enses, leaving a net deterioration of Rs. 12 
lakhs .... 

Under the finance lieadings, the net result is that our position- 
will be adversely affected to the extent of Rs. 2*29 crores. 

Under extraordinary receipts we have to provide for a reduction 
of Rs. 23 lakhs, as under the Hoover plan we shall have to forego 9* 
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months’ leparations receipts. As already noted however we have, 
against this, a saving on the iiilerest on our own war debt ot 
Rs. 5G lakhs. 

As regards civil ex])enditiir? we Inive unfortunately some items Expenditure, 
wdiieh have not been ])rovid(Ml for. These iiiclude exceptional items 
such as the loss owing to llie heavy return ot nickel coin from 
circulation due chiefly to the jirevailing de])ressioii. This accounts 
for no less than Rs. 43 lakhs w hicli according to our ])ractice has to 
be debited to tlie budget. Then again tliere is a good deal of ex¬ 
penditure in connection with the Round Table Conference and the 
various cominissions of einjuirv in tlie Jsorth-Webt Frontier Province 
and elsew^hcre which have had to be sel up in order to carry out re- 
(‘ommendations ot the last Roinul Table ('onference. As against 
these items Ave shall have some savings in tli(‘ current year owing to 
leductions Avliich liaA^(‘ been made (apait from the s]){‘cial reti'ench- 
ment proposals, to wlnh h J shall refer later); but these w'ill probably 
not be sufficient to offset the items of deterioration which I baAC 
mentioned, t )n all these beads w^e feel it necessary to anticipate a 
deterioration of about Rs. 23 lakhs. 

To sum u]), the total deterioration in our income and expendi¬ 
ture is : 

Rs. 11*33 cror(‘s in tax revenue, 

Rb. 0-48 crores on commeicial departments, 

Rs. 2*29 crores on general finance headings, 

Rs. ‘23 crore under extraordinary receipts, 

Rs. *23 c]ore under other heads inelndiiig civil expendi¬ 
ture. 

As the l)udg(‘t ])rovided for a small surplus of Rs. 1 lakh, on the 
basis of the present estimates, there wull be a net deficit of 
Rs. 19*of) crores. 

As fai* as Ave can se(» at pi’eseni, tbeje seems to be no jnstificatioji Prospects'for 
for expecting: any large im])roveinent in the budgetary position 
next year. In fact, imome-tax revenue may he considerably less 
than in the current year. On the other liand, there Avill be a saving 
of Rs. 48 lakhs in the int(*rest payments on the outstanding amount 
of our Avar loan liability. 

Factors of iin(certainty affect any estimate that w^c can give at 
present. We consider that the only safe line to take now is to 
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esliniate tliat ('oiiditions will not substantially iin])rove at least 
before tlie end of tlie next fiiianeial year, and tliat we must reckon 
aoain on a deficit of Its. IIH crores for 1932-8;i. 

Putting the deficit for tbe (UiiTcnt year and next year together, 
we liave a gap to fill of Its. f'fO-Of) crores. Tf we are, straight away, 
to establish a really sound ])osition, we need to devise a plan which 
will provide us during the lemainder of the combined two-year 
period either with reductions in expenditure or with increased 
levenue lo fill this ga]). Idiat is indeed a task of exirenie diffi¬ 
culty. We have a two years’ deficit to deal with, but we have only 
IS months left duidiig which new measures can operate. Nor is 
even this pei'iod fully available, for allhough new taxation can be 
made efl‘e(d,ive from the beginning, there must be some considerable 
delay l)efoi‘e Ihe full results of oui’ retrenchment plans can be met. 

This is the position, and the aedion which we have to take 
to deal with it may be divided into three distinct lines. 

h'iist, reductions in exj)enditure due to more economical 
organization of Government departmenis and restriction 
of activities. 

Secondly, an emergency cut in salaries. 

Thirdly, fresh taxation. 

T will deal first with reductions in expenditure .... As 
regards civil expenditure .... the measures recommended 
by the General Purposes sub-Committec for this ])ortion of the field 
would ])roducc savings (‘stimalcd af a])oat Hs. 1,20 lakhs. Por my 
present ])U]poses 1 am taking as the estimaied saving this figure, 
leduced by a margin of Ks. 20 lakhs, representing wliat we estimate 
may be the charge for compensation and recurrent pensions payable 
in respect of officials whose posts are abolished. Thus we reckon to 
get a net saving of about a crore on this part of the field. We have 
also to take into account the grants for those departments (largely 
the main administiative and 7*evenue-collecting dej)artments) which 
have not yet been examined by the General Purposes sub-Commitlee. 
Over this part of f.he field the sco])e fo]* retrencdiment is more 
restricted. In respect of it we estimate that we shall be able to effect 
a net saving of about Its. 90 lakhs, including an automatic drop of 
about Its. 28^ lakhs in the expenditure on census operations, but 
laking ititf) accounl something for com])ensal ions, (*tc. 
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Recomiueiidations of the other retrenohment sub-committees 
(other than ihose for Railways and the Army) indicate measures for 
improving* the civil position for 19r32-33, as compared with the 
budget for the present 3 ^ear, by a gross sum of about Rs. 97 lakhs. 

Taking into account compensations, we propose to count on a 

net improvement of Rs. GO lakhs under these grants. 

Out of the retrenchment measures to which I have referred we 
expect lo realize savings of a])out Rs. 30 laklis in the current year. 

Now I come to the Army .... For tiie present the Army 
authorities guarantee for next year a net reduction of Rs. 4^- crores. 

This reduction Avill produce a. net defence budget for 1932-33 of 
Rs. 47*40 crores, as compared witli R.*'. ol-OO in the current year 
and wilh Ihe stabilised budget figure of Its. oH crores two years 
ago .... Wliai Ihis really amounis io is Ihat in 2 ;vearb, 
witimul im])aiiing the sliength ot th(‘ iighiing foices, without 
taJving into acccuiiO llie possihiiit i'“- ol a tem])ora]y cut in 
ofhc(u*s^ ^ Army ?\])(mdilure will liavt* been reduced from Rs. 55 
c]*oiev In Rs. 47*10 croies. Tliis, Sii*. is I submit no mean acdiieve- 
nient; it ha> been done ((uietly and williout the imposition or dis- 
])lay of Royal (\)nimissions. Tt has been achieved by hard patient 
work and co-operation between th? Army Department, the Finance 
Department and the chosen re])resentative.> ol this Assembly. That, 

J submit, is the light way to woik out cM-ononiies, and brings credit 
on all (oncerned. 

T now' come to tlic difficult (juc>tn»n oj an emergency cut in pay. Emergency 
Ltd nit‘ state at the outs(d the gtuieial conclusions r(*a(died l)y the cut,m pay. 
(tovernment as ])art of th? |dan wtii(h 1 am now' j)j'esenting. 

3’hese are : — 

First, that any (‘ut a[)plit‘d must he gemual and on a fair basis. 

StM'ondly, that it should he of a tmiqxjrary nature not extended 
beyond the need of the ])resenf exc(‘ptional emergency. Its 
justification is in the need for a common sacrifice in 
a national emergency. Although it may be said that the 
subordinate ranks have gained fiom the low level of prices, 
there is as yet no proof of a substantial fall in the cost 
of living of many classes of Government servants. 

Thirdly, that it should not in any w'ay affect pension or provid¬ 
ent fund rights. 
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We have oiven a oreat deal of iliou^ht 1o the way in which a 
<5lit sliould he applied, and after the njost seaiching* consideration 
of all soris of ^Tadiiated scales we liave c*onie to the Jfdlowing 
conclusions. 

We think, first, that a simple ])lan is best, and that although 
it may be necessary io exem]n pay below a cei iain low limit at the 
bottom, a uniform scale is leally the faiiest and best in tlie j)ublic 
interest. 

We consider that Ihe rate should not exceed 10 per cent in any 
individual case, and tliat, as I shall ex])lain later, this should 
include the enhaiuement of in(‘ome-tax now })r()posed. For the 
general Goveinmeni services we think that the limit of exemption 
sliould ordinarily be about Ks. 40—peihaps a bit higher, ])erhaps a 
bit lower. I ought however to mention that s])ecial considerations 
maj^ have to be ajiplied to a gieat commercial undertaking like 
the llailways, but tlu' maximum v ill not be exceeded in any case. 

I may, however, here inter])ose that I am pleased to lie able to 
say that His Excellen(iy the Viceroy has decided that he will impose 
uj)on himself a (uit of 20 jier cent, and that for ourselves, the 
memlxus of his Council, vo will surr<Midcr lo ])cr (‘cnt uur |>ay. 

The action to be taken by jiroviiH^ial Governments in reguid to 
officers within their lule-makiiig ]>owcrs will be for tlicir own deci¬ 
sion, but we have little doubt, that they will rccognizi^ the desir- 
aliility of attaining througbout India as hnge a measure ot uni¬ 
formity as ])ossible. Tn this connect ion T may mention lliat uni¬ 
formity is particularly desiiable in the police service, and sinc-e local 
Governments aie fai* more comauaied in this matiei* than tln^ (’entral 
Government, we shall not reach final c*onelusions in this ca-o until 
afier further consultation wilb them. 

T must also refer to the fact that it does not lie within the power 
of flic Government of India to take decisions as regards all the 
offi^•ers within its seivicc. (\'rtain officers have been guaranteed 
llieir rights under the GoAcrnmcnt of India Act and these cannot 
be altered without legislation in the Biitish Parliament. As regards 
othci* officers, theii* ]>ositioii is governed hy Fundamental lluh* 23, 
and can only hc' altejcd under jules made hy the ])i‘ 0 ])er ani lioi'ities. 
For the great hulk of otHcors, the lulc-making ])Ower now lies with 
the Government of India and local Governments, subject to the 
sanction of the Secrotai v of State in Counc il. There are certain 
offic^ers however in regard to whom the Secretnrv of State in 
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Oouncil has himself to make ihe rules. The position is that we 
luivo received the assurance of the Setieiarv of Slate tliat he will 
sanction the iiiles which we, oi- provimdal Governments, may make 
in those cases where we or iliey liavti the ])Owei. Further, in 
regard to officers ])roiected hy the Govei ninent ot India Act, or in 
refrard to whom the Secretary of State ]»as himself to make rules, 

I am authorised to say that His Majesty's Gox eriimeiit are satis- 
fital that a financial necessity exists amounting to a national emer¬ 
gency, whicl] requires that a reduction sliould he made in pay, and 
that Ilis Majestj^’s Govaunmeni have undertaken to introduce 
legislation in Farliament at the fijst piacticahle opportunity. The 
legislation would lx* of an emergency cliaracter, and would authorise 
the Secretary of State in Council to reduce the salaries of officers 
])rotected under the Government of India Act for a limited period 
and subject to a maximum of 10 ])er cent which would be inclusive 
of the enhancement of income-tax contained in my present financial 
])]()posals and subject to a discretionary power for the Secretary of 
State in Couiu il to make ex(*e])tioiis in cases of hardship. It would 
ap])ly to th(^ specdal (dass of protected officers serving under local 
Govei’iiments as well as under the Government of India Act. 
Ofiicei's not S])ecifica11y |>rotected by the Government of India 
Act, but in regard to whom tlie Secicdary of Stale has himself to 
mal''e lules, voiild he tieated on the ^amc lin(''^ a«> the niotected 
othcei'S .... 

We think that it should he practicable to impv»e tiie ruts from 
the 1st December next. It must he (dearly explained tiiat there is 
no intention that they should remain o]H'rativ(‘ hf^yoiid tlie ^dlst 
Marcdi 19dfd. They uill not he continued beyond that date without 
further examination of economic conditions; and if economii* con¬ 
ditions so re(|uired or permitted, we should reconsider them before 
that date. 

And that l)riiigs me to a point ol essential impoilance in this 
matt(U\ A cut of this nature must he legarded as a very excep¬ 
tional measure whi(d> (‘an only hi' justified in very exceptional 
circumstances. It is uothiiig less than a direct ^ariati()U i^f the 
conditions under whicli an officer enters the Government service, 
and it must be remembered that the security of these conditions 
represents an essential attraction of seivice under a government. 
It would be fatal to the public, interest if that sense of security were 
destroyed. Theiefore no variation can be justified except in a real 
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national emergency and when it is quite clear that all other measures 
have heen fully tried. Even so it is necessary to examine the case 
still further. We must test the emergency by an examination of 
the clauses which have created it. In the present case it was clear 
that ilie emergenc y had arisen from an unprecedented fall in prices 
of those commodities which India produces and on which the 
revenue of the country depends. The value of commodities had 
fallen loo low in terms of money, the value of money had gone up 
too high. But in the last days a change has been made in the 
basis on which the value of our money, or our unit of currency, 
depends. The results of this, or of any general economic recovery 
producing an improvement in the revenue position, may make it 
necessary to re(*onsider the justification and necessity for this cut. 
It is of course clear that a gtmeral decline in the gold value of the 
rn])ee would affect all servants of (iovojnment alike, while I might 
furiliei* mention incidentally that if, on the other hand, the rupee 
had heen detached from sterling and th(‘ value of the rupee had 
either appreciated or declined in relation to steiling. there would 
liave ])f‘en some ditfei^ence in the case of (•ertain classes of otfi(M‘r‘' ot 
wlii('h (Toverinnent would liave had to take account .... 


Financial 
effect of cut 
in pay. 


An icgards the financial efPect of cuts on tin* scale which we 
[ii'opONp, 1 liave estimated the jiositiou roughly av follows for the 
purpose of my jireseiit financial ])lan. Wc put the total saving for 
1932-d'3 at Its. 1,15 lakhs, and for tlie four moiitlis from December 
1st oi tli(‘ (‘urieiil year at. Bs. 35 lakhs. 3'liis im*lu(lt‘s .sa\itigs on 
th? ])ersoiineI of the Posts and Telegraphs Dcqiartnient. The saving 
on Hallways will he very snhstantlal. 1 refi-aiii from giving an 
exact figure ])eiKliiig the final settlement of a plan. In any case 
it will not directly affect my present proposals, for we consider 
that any saving effected by a (-ut in pay on the Railways must 
be utilized to improve their own internal jiosition, and that it 
cannot be translated into any improvement of general revenues. As 
I have already stated, a cut in fact will only be justifiable during 
the continuancje of the present emergency, and during sncli period 
we cannot in any case rely on receiving any general contribution 
from the Railways. It is in our opinion essential that if they have 
any margin it should he made available for reduction in freights 
on agricultural products. 

As regards Army officers, the same cut would apply to them 
as to civil officers of the Government. We estimate a saving of 
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Rs. 75 laklis in 1932-83 and Rs. 25 lakhs for the four months of the 
current year Ironi December 1st. I may note that if this saving is 
effected it will reduce the expenditure of the Army next year to 
Rs. 46•05 crores .... 

I ]iave to mention another measure which is in tlit‘ nature of 
an expedient to improve our revenue position over the next 18 
months. AVe have l)een studying since the end of the last budget 
r5ession the possibility of effecting an immediate inciease in our salt 
rt‘veiuie ])y iedu(‘ing or abolishing the credit system. Ailei careful 
examination of the tjuestiojj in consultation with tiie officers of the 
Sail De])artment, we came to the conclusion tliat, subject to 
ui' ing lair notice to trade, we might justifiably terminate credits 
altogether. AVe liave accordingly notified the gradual termination 
ol the system by limiting credits to three months as from the 1st 
October 1931, and discontinuing the grant of new credit^ aliogether 
from the 1st Alar(di 1932. This nieaiis that we sJiall actually collect 
in the cunent year and again in next year 15 inst(‘ad ot 12 months’ 
levenue on all .>ult issued under tin* eiedit s\slein. 1 expect our 
j'evenue will be iin reused by one erore eaeli yea?* on thi^ account. 

This of course involves no real increase either in taxation or 
revenue. It only means that we shall, during the next 18 months, 
collect 24 months’ levenue on credit salt. After that we shall be 
entirely on a cash basis. 

1 Jiiiist now tui*n to the thii d measure—new taxation. Here our Fiesh taza- 
plan is very sini})le, and though unjdeasant, I hoj)e that liouourahle 
Members will on the whole ret^ognize it as fair. The main plank 
of our ])ro])osals is to ])ut a tem])orarv surcliaj’ge on all existing General 
taxes, nitli the exceptioji ol c??'>t')ni'< export duties, jm these could surcharge, 
not without deti inient to oiii ex])ort trade be im'liuled. With this 
exception, the stireharge uill a]>ply to all (‘ustoins and excise duties 
(including salt) and to the income-tax and super-tax. The sur¬ 
charge Avhich we propose is 27) per cent on the existing latos in each 
case. 

The principle is uniform, but as regards the income-tax there 
is an administrative difficulty inasmuch as the tax, although only 
im])osed as from the 1st Octolxu*, has to he eollect(‘<l (ui 12 moiilhs’ 
basis. It would lead to great bard ship in case of sala?ies or other 
income tax(ul at the source if we were to supplement d.edactions 
already made In^ a ieti‘os])ective increase at the full rate of 25 per 
cent. Therefore we propose that the surcharge foj* the ( urriuit year 
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should ])e 12] ])ei' ( eiil on iiKoino-tax, but it ^vill bo oolleeted at 
tliis rate on the whole yeai'\s income. 

Apart from these general surcharges, we are forced to include' 
certain new taxes. As rojiards income-tax, Ave consider that in 
this emergen(‘y there is justihcation for reducing the exemption 
limit and imposijig a small tax of 4 pies in tlie juj)ee on incomes 
between Its. 1,000 and l(s. 2,000 p(‘r annum. For the same reasons 
as 1 have explained already in connection Avith the &urcharge on tlie 
existing income-tax, the late A\ill be imposed at 2 pies for tlie 
current yc'ar and 4 pies lor next year. 

The jemaining special increases or new taxes which we propose 
are in legard to im])ort duties. 1 Avill deal first with the increases 
in existing duties. 

AVe ])ro])ose to increase the import duty on aitificial silk piece- 
goods fioni 20 to 40 ])ei' cent and on artificial silk yarn Irom 10 per 
cent to 15 pel* cent. We also jiiojiose to inciease the duty on broAvn 
sugar tiom its. 0-12 to Rs. T-4 per cwt. This follows the Tarilf 
BoarcTs lecommendation. As regards boots and shoes, av(* y)ropose 
that there should b';i im])osed as an alternative to the 20 per (*ent 
duty a minimum of 4 annas per pair. The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent or 4 annas a pair whichever is the higher. We also propose 
to increase the duty on camphor and on electric bulbs from 20 to 
40 per cent. As legards all these articles the siircdiarge will be 
levied on the increased duty. 

Then there are three items formerly on the free li^t on which we* 
think it justifiable to impose a small duty on revenue grounds. 
The result ol the suichaiges imposed in last budget and proposed 
noAv is that the level of the general revenue tariff has been increased 
fioni 15 to 25 ])er cent. There is, therefore, some justification for 
adding a 10 per ( cnt duty to articles hitherto fre(*. 

AVe propose to put duties ot 10 ])er cent on machinery and dyes, 
and of V anna per lb. on raw cotton. I must expect criticism of these 
duties espe('ially from the cotton mills, and I Jiiust acknowledge 
that their imposition may a])})ear to be in some Avays inconsistent 
Avith jirevious policy. The justification must be the need for 
revenue, wliile as regards the cotton mills we may claim that on 
balance their position Avill be impioved by our surcharge proposals, 
for under these tin' import duties on cotton })iecegoods Avill be 
increased by one (juarter. This more than offsets the burden of 
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I anna ])er ]]). on goods made from imporied cotton, and affords an 
-{‘ffectivo answer to possible ciiticismb on tlie grounds to which 1 
have referred. 

1 liave one more word to say as regards tlie income-tax })roposals. 
In considei ing the cut to be apjdied to ilie salaries of Government 
officials we considered what total reduction of their emoluments 
eould fairly be imposed. If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 ])ei' cent, that i(‘])resents what we ihink fair, and if further 
increases of income-tax were to be added, that would go b(‘\ond th(‘ 
reasonable limit. We therefore propose that increases of income- 
tax, both by way of surcharge on existing rates or by way of imposi- 
tioTi of a, tax foi' the first time on salaries from Its. 1,000 to 
IN. 2,000 should be nn^rged in any general (ut which we ai e impos- 
j!ig or ^^hich ])r()yincial Govaumnients may ini])ose. 

Ajmrt from measures of taxation we ]>ro])Ose some enhancement 
of the inland postal rates, namely to increase the existing rates 
in ies])ect of letters and ])Ostcards. That is, the rates for inland 
]>ostal letters will be 1 anna and 0 ])ies instead of 1 anna and for 
postcards 0 ])ies instead of 0 pies. I'bis enhan(*eme!it should produce 
Ks. TO lakbs in a full a ear and should go a long way to cover the 
deficit of lls. 02 lakhs in the working results of the department 
hich would be l(*ft t‘veii if the recommendations of the Posts and 
Telegi'aphs Accounts Pnqniry Committee are a(‘cej)ted. 

T may now summarise the efTei ts of all ilH‘se ])]aiis . . . . 

Wc should close the currmit year with a deficit of IN. 10-lT crores 
and the next year wiili a surplus of Ps. 5’2o crores. Tliat i^ to say, 
the combined result of the two years ill be a deficit of TN. 4*94 
crores. 

We consider that we are justified in regarding this deficit as 
coyered by making during this period of exceptional stress a reduc¬ 
tion of about Ps. 2-4T crores in each year from the provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. Even after making this deduction, 
this provision will amount to lis. 4-4‘l crores in the current year and 
about Ps. 4-()8 ciores in 1982-83. When it is remembered that the 
])ortion of our debt which is not covered by ])roductive assets or 
cash lalances is no more than Ps. 194 crores this may fairly be 
claimed as an adequate sinking fund allocation during a peiiod of 
cxce])tional depression. 


Summary of 

financial 

programma. 
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But T may put the position in another way which tlirows up in 
a still more faYOurable light what we are proposing. I have ex~ 
plained that on present estimates the combined deficit for the two 
years is just over Rs. 39*05 crores. We may fairly say that half the 
current year’s deficit has already been incurred—say about Rs. 9*80 
crores. If we look at our task as one of having to make a new 
])udget for 18 months, starting with October 1st, 'vve should have to 
find means for filling a gap of Rs. 29*25 crores. We are actually pro¬ 
viding io] finding inipiovemenis of Ihs. d4‘ll cjoies over the next 18 
mojilJis. Theiofore we are not OTily providing a balance ior that 
period, but we should have a surplus of Rs. 4-8G crores towards 
making up the deficil of Rs. 9*80 croies on the first half of the 
current year. 

If these forecasts are fulfilled, then even if there is no improve- 
inent in tlie economic* position, tlie Rinance Member, when he 
])resents the Budget for 1933-34, will find liimself in possession of 
a surplus of Rs. 5*23 crores and he will be able to make a substan¬ 
tial easing of the burdens. 

It is perhaps forecasting events too much to say in what order 
these jediK tions should he made. But there are c*ertain principles 
which we consider must be observed. Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking c)ff the 
suTfdiarge on the income-tax now to be imposed. I think we may 
predict with as much certainty as is possible for any sue h forecasts 
that these special impositions will not in any case be extended 
})eyond the dl>t Mar(*h, 19‘»;j. 

This picture, hut. T must add a few words before I leave it. 

Much will be said about the increase in the burden of luxation. 
But T want the public to appreciate that we are not so much increas¬ 
ing the total amounts of taxes levied as providing hy increasing the 
rates for collecting the same amount of revenue. 

Oui* diffi('ulties have not in any w\ay been caused by an increase 
in expenditure. Quite the contrary. We have in fact to face three 
things—a drop in the yield of the current taxes, a drop in the 
reveiiTies from commercial departments, and a deterioration under 
the finance lieading.s. Tlie fiist we meet mainly by increasing the 
rates of the taxes, and the last two by retrenchment . . . . 
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The figure of net administrative expenditure will, according to our 
plans, have proceeded as follows: — 

Figures in 
crores of rupees. 

1930- 31 79-67 

1931- 32 74-60 

1932- 33 0.5-9.7 

If this can really he achieved, then we shall he able to congraiulale 
ourselves on liaving put matters on a really sound basis. 

Then T want to add soineiliing as to the reasons for the ])reseiit 
measures. I lefeired at the outset of niy speech to the dangers, 
now tliat Ave are divoiced from a gold standard, of any infiationarv 
action for the ]>urp()ses of meeting tlie current expenditure of the 
ffOveiTinient. If once that ])i‘ocess starts, it may he iniposvsihle to 
pave the countly from a complete (‘ollapse of its currency. That 
has heen the ex])erience of all (*ountries whose eunencies colla])sed 
after tlie War. Tliev all w^ent through the same j>rocess. Budgetary 
deficits, met first by horrow'ing; then a reluctance of tin* public to 
subscribe to governimuit loans or tieasury bills; tlien rt^coursc to 
the note-printing press and inflation to ])rovide funds to meet 
cunent. ])uhlic ex])eriditure; theT\ (‘ollaj)se in confidence in the 
ciirj’ency, ijotc^ printed faster and fas1ej‘ until tlu‘ anioiinl - reached 
astioiiomical figures, and finally the complete disapj)earance ot any 
value to the currency at all. We want to erect a solid barrier 
against the possibility of India getting on to that slippery slope. 
That is llie e.sseiilial justification for our proposals. We have 
lienrd much talk in the last dav.s about the di^ap})earaiice of our 
currency j(\Nei'vcs. But iio currency iese?-ve can l)e large enough 
to stand up against a lark of confidence in the curjency. Eeserves 
are only valuable to tide over temimrary difficulties. The real 
safeguard must he confidoTU'e in the soundness of a country's finan¬ 
cial situation. If a countiy meets current expenditure Avith current 
reA^enue, and if, further, it has a. favourable balance of trade, 
then it can face all the vicivssitudes of fortune Avith confidence, and 
its actual currcmy reserves are of minor im]>ortance. 

That brings me to the last thing Avhich I have to say 
to-day .... We believe iliat Ave are doing the right thing 
for India—that in these critical times, and looking to the years 
before us, when we have to meet heavy loan maturities both external 
and internal, the matter of vital importance is to preserve the trust 
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of the public of India and elsewhere in the soundness of our finan¬ 
cial position .... The piirauiouiit duty of every man who 
has India's inieiest at heart, ami wlio can in any way influence the 
situation, is to preserve intact that financial siabiliiy on uhicli tlie 
wiiole fabric of the country’s life depends.” 

The second s])eech from wJiich we projiosc to quote is that wiiJi 
wliicli Sir Georo'e Schuster presented the budget for This 

budget was of course not conceined Avilli taxation, wJiicli was already 
})rovided tor liy tin* supplementary ])udgel of September llldl. 
Aj)art. liowe\(o from its j(niew of the budgetary position, it i.> of 
great interest because of its convincing defence of cuiieiicv policy 
and ot the ex})ort of gold. Sir George said: — 

i li^e To present the Mudget for lho‘J-‘3d in eircuiiistani'e'^ 
whieh are sotnewhat unusual .... As llis ExcelJeiicy the 
(iovei uor-( imie]al ha^ alieady auui)r,m-ed, we do not piojiose at the 
ptesetil >tage an\ extensi()n> ot jnodiiieaiiuiis oi th? plan lor laising 
revenue AThidi we put lojwaid last Septojnher. A budget speech 
must tlieieforo la(‘k juindt of the interest wliieb normal]\ altael!e> tir 
it. ?S(‘\ ertheless the occasion is an a])])ropriatc oii(‘ loi* attemjjtiiig 
a general icview ot tli<‘ (inancial pu'^ition .... 

1 ‘^hall lint attempt any exJiaiistive review of (‘(‘onomie condi¬ 
tions, hut a ])i( line tor tiie eiiirent year can be drawn in a tew lines, 
(ienoraliy '^peaking the monsoon was lavoiirahle, and India ha> iiad 
(juite a notinal year as regards agrieiiltural jiioduction. Aet her 
expoits and impoits ha\e fallen in value t(' a hare hall ol what 
lliev were two years ago. Exports of merchandise lor tlie hist lit 
months of the current yeai amounted in value to lis, l-G./ ciores as 
aa'uinst IG. )Jtio crores for liie first 10 months of lU^^O-oO, while tlie 
value ol mercliaiidis'i iiiij)()jle(l lias iallen Iroui 11s. 201 to about 
l!s. lUb crore>. Those are staggering figures ami indie,ite the extent 
to wdiieii our present dillieiilties are due to low juices jiroduced by 
wutld (omlitioas. The most striking falls in exports tor the periotl 
mentioned are in jute and jnte pioducis wdiich have fallen from 
IGs. GO crores to Ihs. 28J, and raw' cotton wliich lias iallen from 
just under Ks. 5i crores to Its. 20i, w'hile as regards imports, the 
most notable cases are cotton manufactures which have fallen from 
11s. 49’G7 io Us. 15*80 crores, and sugar which Itus Iallen iroin 
Jhs. io Bs. 4 9 crores. 
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NevertlielesR, in spite of this enoimons fall in the valne of trade, 
our favourable trade balance, if movements of treasure are included, 
for the first 10 months of this year is Its. Tl crores as conijiarcMl 
with Es. 43 crores for 1920-30. ITere is the sig’nificance of tlie 
export of ^old. 

As an indication of oni- hi^diei* rates of taxation 1 may remind 
the TToii^e tliat this year we havi' collected for the ]() inoiiihs al)Oiit 
Es. 29 cror(?s of import duties on Es. 10”) (‘rores oj imports, a> 
compared Avith about Es. 33 crores of duties on Es. 201 cir>rf-s ol 
imyiorts for 1920-30. 

d'h(‘>e are tlie salient facts in the situation. They tell their own 
stoiy and ])rovide the (dm; to the w hoh‘ ot tlie account of our 
finances whicdi I liave now to ^ive .... 

dhirnin”' now to tlie position lor llit‘ curieiit year, and tlie 
prospect^ tor next yruir, 1 need not remind Honourable Meml)ej> 
of tlie ( irctiinslaiieewS in wdii(di Ave were torced dinino- last Sejiteni- 
ber to undertake intnim measul‘ 0 ^ to fortils oui- hudoetary yxisition. 
Accord iiio’ to our estimates ai that time Ave sliould. on the existing- 
basis of taxation, luiAe liad to face defieils oi oaci* E>. 19 croies in 
ea(di ol tli(' years 192)1-2)2 and 1932-33. We lic)ped hy our iieA\- 
measuie^ of itdi'cnehnienl and taxation to it'dinc* tln^ deiicjt ior the 
current year to Es. lOTT crores, and for next year Avlien the effecK 
ol ] (‘treiudniient aaouIcI he fully lelt and with tlie iioav rates ot taxa¬ 
tion applicable foT‘ a Avhole year—to rtxilizr* a Mnplus oi E<. o’23 
croiPS. 

But I e]n])hasized in ])resciitino‘ tin* e>liinates in Se})teml)t‘r 
that they could not, in the extremelx uncertain eircuiiLstaiiees thtui 
prevailing, l)e regarded as more than liuesses, and tliat. we looked 
to tlie estimated surplus for next yetir niainl\ as a lesei A^e margin 
against tliis uncertainty. 3die ac'tual custoiiis returns for the 
months since last Sej)teml)or haAm made it nec'cssary for us to revise 
our estimates. 

As a result we iioaa^ allow^ foi a dederioration in the figures 
by about Es. 3 crores for each year, and avc anticipate that the 
ciiiTent year a\ ill (dose with a deficit of IN. 12)-|;(> ciores and that the 
surplus for 1932-33 will be Es. 2*13 (‘rores. This surplus of Es. 2*15 
crores, based as it is on seYer(4y r(Mlnccd ci;timates of revenue, avc 
regaid as ])r()A'’diii^ a r'^^asonahh' margin of salety. 


Estimates 
for 1932-33. 
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I would remind the House also of another consideration. For 
this year and next year combined we are providing from revenue 
no less than Hs. 13*71 crores lor reduction or avoidance of debt. 
This of course in no way represents recurrent expenditure. More¬ 
over in our case a provision lor writing oh our debt is a measure 
of a specially conservative nature, seeing that practically the whole 
of our debt is covered by productive undertakings which them¬ 
selves make adequate financial provision against depreciation of 
the value of their capital assets. The matter may tJierefore be 
looked at in this way. If we combine the results for this year and 
next year our estimates shoAv a net deficnt of lis. 1T51 crores. Ilut 
as iliis is arrived at afiej* providing lis. 13 71 crores for reduction of 
debt, our jecurrent receipts for the i,wo yeais will exceed our 
recurrent expenditure by 11s. ;J*20 croies. 

If this result is acliieved over two years of unexampled depres¬ 
sion when ])ractically every g*o\ej‘nment in the world is having 
to show veiy heavy deficits, we may, J think, justifiably regaid 
the Indian financial position as comparatively sound . . . . 

I niu>i till’ll to a fulhu’ exposition oJ oui jireseni t‘stimates. Tlie 
broad picture may be presented as follows so la.r as gioss leveiiiie 
and expend]tui’e are conceined : - - 

111 crores of ru])c‘c.s. 


The 

lesulls tor 193U-31 are 

Tie von lie. 

124-GU 

Exjienditure. 

136-18 

Our budget estimate lor 193]-32 
v\ as. 

134*87 

134*80 

Our 

revised estimate lor 1931-32 is . 

120*77 

134*43 

Our 

budget estimate lor 1932-33 is . 

129* 9() 

127*81 


I must, w^hile giving these figures, lemind the House that as they 
include gross interest payments and tlie counterbalancing receipts 
from commercial departments, they do not show tlie true picture 
as regards reduction in administrative expenditure. 

J will now’ ex])lain the jiosition more fully as regards the main 
heads of revenue and expenditure. As regards revenue . . . . 

the budget estimate for next year under customs is Ks. 4,15 lakhs 
less than the current budget estimate in spite of the fact that 
the increased and neiv duties imposed by the Supjilementary 
Finance Act were expected to bring in additional revenue of Rs. 
irores. The main deterioration as compared with the current 
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budget occurs under tlie beads of su^ar, silver, cotton piece^'oods 
and liquors. 

Tbe decrease under sut»;ar . . . . i< lls. -bbf; lakhs for the 

current year, and Ks. 2,10 lakhs for next year, as compared with 
the original budget estimates for 1931-32 on the basis of customs 
duties without the surcharge. As regards silver, for 1930-31 the 
duty actually collected was Ks. 2,33 lakhs, but for next year with 
the increased duty we arc not counting on more than Ks. l,t)0 
lakhs .... Another most disa])y)ointiiig head has been cotton 
piecegoods. Here as com])ared with the 1931-32 budget we are 
down in the current year by Ks. 1,96 lakhs and next year by Ks. 1,8(» 
lakhs. Again in the case of liquors, we have had to reduce our 
estimate for the current year by Ks. 88 lakhs find for next year by 
Rs. 79 lakhs, as compared wiih the budget estimate for 1931-32. 

It may be intei esting to add some comments on the operation Effects of 
of the new (uistoins duties iin 2 ) 0 sed in tbe Ihnergency Finance Bill 
of last September. The new duly of 10 ])er cent on machinery 
produ(;(‘d for the tour months to I he end of »lanuary 1932 Rs. 35 
lakhs and is estimated io produce u]) lo the 31st March a total of 
Rs. 49 lakhs, and for 1932-33 Ks. 1,00 lakhs. This com])arcs Avith 
the estimates furnished in Septemher of Ks. 52 lakhs for the cairrent 
year and Rs. 1,03 lakhs for next year. On the current year’s results 
it is therefore making a sntisfaciory showing in com])arison with our 
estimates. 

As legards the new import duty of ^ anna per pound on raw Cotton, 
cotton, Ave have had to he more cautious in our ])resent estimates 
and to reduce substantially the figures from those anticipated at 
the time of the Emergency Finance Bill. ITere Ave are now only 
counting on Rs. 16 laklis for the current year and Ks. 32 lakhs for 
next, as compared with our original estimates of Rs. 43 lakhs and 
Rs. 87 lakhs respeciiA^ely. Our reduced figures are based on revised 
estimates of imports .... The need for caution in estimat¬ 
ing was brought out by the fact that imports in the first three 
months after the duty Avas imposed fell to 6,500 tons as against 
10,600 tons in tlie corresponding ^leriod of the preAuous year .... 

As regards the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is 
difficult just noAv owing to the presence of a number of abnormal 
comi)li(‘uting factors. CVmditions in the Avorld’s cotton market have 
been abnormal, and this may equally he said of local conditions 
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in India, as there has been a shorlage of prodiici,ion owing to iin- 
fayourahlo weather (*onditions, wdth a nesultant rise in prices for 
grades wliicli are ])riinari]y exported and not affected by the inipoi t 
duty. Expert opinion however agrees that the ini])osition of the 
duty has been responsible for a definite iinproveinent in Ihe prices 
])aid for staple cotion. The sliortage of Ihe Indian crop has been 
offset by a l)uni])er crop in America, and it seems very ])robal)le that 
had the duty not heen imposed American eolton would haye been 
impoifed at cln^aj) lates to the detriment of Indian agi icultural in- 
t(U'('sts. It is fortuitous circnmstaiH*es of this kind that haye ])een 
mainly ]‘es])onsihl'‘ in the ])ast for largi' imjiorts of Ameriean or 
Egyptian f olton, wlieie these have taken jilace; wliile it seems un¬ 
likely that the steady demand tiom llomhay for hast Afiicans wull 
he seriously dislocnt.iMl hy tlie duty. It is, of course', too soon to 
tiaee the (tfect of tJu' duty on thi' a.(‘tiial deyeh)])ment ol the piodiic- 
tion of sta])lo (-otton in India, hnt I am confident tJial all interests 
concerned wu‘11 soon realize lhat the im])()rt duty will do much to 
accelerate this desirable developmeni. A ])arti(*nhu ly interesting 
point is that ioi- ])rogr(‘ss on tlr'sc' lines it is reasonable to look 
towards the area that will he deyeloped hy irrigation from the 
recently comjilet.ed Sukkur Barrage'. The' general eainelusion is that 
the effects of this duty hawe heen definitely favourable to Indian 
interests. 

The either new duty impeise'e] in Se'piemher was on dyes. Here 
we iiow^ ex])ee*t tei get Bs. LM) laklis ne'xt year against oiii' September 
estimate of Ils. 17 lakhs. 

These three new im])ort duties (em mae'hiiuuy, cotton and dyes) 
aie therefore iieiw (^xjiee'ted to prexlucc' altogether Ks. 1,52 lakhs 
against our tirst e'stimate of Ils. 2,07 lakhs—hiii, as I have said, 
the [iresent jireivision allow^s for a very c.autiems e'stimate as regards 
cotton. 

As regards taxes on ineemie my juersent e'stimate of Es. 18,73 
lakhs for next year .... is einly Es. 1,00 lakhs more than 
the budget estimate foj ihe current year in spite of the fact that the 
increase in the rates of income-tax and the levy of ine‘ome-iax for 
the fiisi time on incomes between Es. 2,000 and Es. 1,000 w'ere 
expected to yield an additional revenue of Es. crores. We 
haye therefore made suhsianiial allowance for deterioration in the 
jreneral conditions of Imsiness in the current year. 

O ' 
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Tie Suppleiueiilary Fiiia-nce Aei lowrivd the winiinuni ihCOIUe 
liable to ineome-lax from lbs. ^.^,000 to IJIOO and imposed a 
',ur<*]i;n*^e of 12J per eeni in the current year on all rales 
of ineomc-tax and super-tax. f7jilike Ihe change^ in ciisiouis duty, 

lliese ]/rovisioris only look effect when ilie Aci actually l^ccaine 
law, that is to say at the end of IS^oveinher last. So far as tlie 
taxation of the lower incomes in particular was concerned, 
extensive additions to our staff had then to be made to cope Vvith the 
additional W'ork. Some d(day was inevitable in or^anizino' the 
ficw staff and in effectiii^ the new proc(\sses oi assxssmeni. We 
have tliercfore not yet conclusive evidence* as to what the yield 
of tlie taxation of tin* lower incomes wuTl l)e in the current 
yea-'- .... 

The im])osition of the sur(diar<re on assessments already made 
was of course a far simpler matter than the invasion of the new^ field 
of taxation offered by lower income, and here w'c antici])aied a yield 
for the (‘urrent year of Its. 1,74 lakhs. 1"]> to the end of January 
th(‘ deimmd oti this acco\mt wms Es. l,l(i lakhs and collections 
Es. i;2 lakhs .... 

As re^-ards salt revenm* the budget estimate for 1932-3'! is Salt Revenue. 
Es. 9,43 lakhs .... Under o])iuiii the budn^et estimate for 
l!)32-33 is Es. S3 lakhs le^s than the current bud^-et, the reduction 
bei!i£r due partly to our ])olicy of reducing’ exports and ])artly to 
two of the forei^-n purchasing* (fovernments not taking* their quota 
in 1932. This has been an unexpected factor in worsening our 
c>tiniates. As regards commercial departments we do not expect 
any contribution from Eailways either in tlie current year or tlie 
next. As regards Tosts atid Telegra])hs, the loss in the wmrking 
of the department in the ccuiiing year, after allowing for tlie full 
effect of the retremdiiuent and taxation measures, is now expected 
to he about Es. IG laklis .... Under the general finance 
headings, inieiest recoijits, currency and mint receipts, interest on 
dcht and tlie provision for reduction or avoidance of debt a total 
net improvement of Es. 41 lakhs was shown in the budget for 
1932-33 as compared w ith the current Imdget. This was due to a 
marked improvement under the liead currency and mint, accounted 
for by the anticipated increased profit on note circulation due ic 
the expansion of currency during the current year against treasury 
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To vSiim up, the budget for 1932-33 under the heads of tax 
revenue, net revenue from eoiinnercial departments, opium revenue 
and other revenue and finance headings shows, as compared with 
the current Inidget, a decrease of Rs. 5,81 lakhs. 

I must now tiiin to tbe expenditure side .... The total 
civil and military ex])endiiiiie in 1932-33 is estimated at Rs. 67,39 
laldis, which is Rs. 11,84 lakhs less lhan fo]‘ 1930-31, and Rs. 7,95 
lakhs less than the curreni budget .... 

In considering the expenditure figures which I have just given 
I would ask Ilonourable Membeis lo concentrate on the reduction 
of Rs. 11,84 lakhs from llie a(*tuals of 193)0-31, for it is over the two 
years that our relrenchment work must be assessed. Apait from 
this, I must point out ihal the figure of Rs. 7,95 lakhs, representing 
the reduction for next year’s as comjiaied with the current year’s 
budget, docs not represeni the full amount of our retrenchment 
mea sines .... 

I must now give some account of how we have given effect to 
fhe retren(‘liment ])rogranime which was promised on my presenta¬ 
tion of the Ibnergency Finance Rill .... 1 will take civil 

and mil it a IT e\ jamdit ure st'parately. 

In my sjieecli on first introducing the Emergency Finance Bill 
in September I indicated that as regards civil expenditure (includ¬ 
ing Ro.^i.N and Telegra])bs) w(' bojxal to acliiev(' retrenchment 
measures pioviding for a reduction of Rs. 3,25 lakhs, against which 
we allowed for terminal charges, compensation, etc., about Rs. 75 
lakhs, so that we were reckoning on a net saving of Rs. 2,50 lakhs 
for next year. I elaborated this estimate somewhat in November, 
while the general forecast of exjienditure which I then gave allowed 
for certain further reductions. Tbe position which is revealed in 
the papers which I am noAv presenting may be summarised as 
follows: — 


Laldi^. 

On account of definite measures carried out in 
accordance with tho recommendations of the 
retrenchment committees (for which my previous 
figure was Its. 3,25 lalhs) the gross savings now 
incorporated in ilio demands for grants are 
But on top of this we liave insisted on further mis¬ 
cellaneous reductions amounting in all to . . 8B 

Thus producing total reductions of . . . . 4,33 

As against this the cost of terminal charges now comes 

out at . 

So that the net figure (to be comj^ared with my 
earlier figure of Rs. 2,50 lakhs) is increased to . 4.00 
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To this must be added the temporary saving on cuts in pay which 
for civil heads—including the I^oshs and Telegra])hs we now 
put at l^s. 1,22 laklis, instead of my former figure of Ks. 1,15 
lakhs .... 

Tiie total jecommeudcd by the four civil sub-committees was 
lis. 4,99 lakhs, and we have against this achieved economies of 
Us. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent—before allowing for terminal 
charges which, of course, tlio committees did not take into account. 

I would menti()n two other striking results in this connection. 
The first is the actual reduction in expenditure .... The 
nnl con< T'oljable ad mi n isl i ni 1 \ e (^x])(‘ndit ure', civil aud military 
(whiidi excludes the cost ot collectifm of taxes and of the administia- 
tion of Salt and JMsts and Telegraphs exx)enditure), has been 
brought down from just over Its. 79 crores in 1930-31 to just over 
Its. 04 crores for 1932-33, a reduction of about 10 per (*ont. 

The second fact is of a more disti'essing natur<\ but it indicates 
the magnitude of Ihe (dfoid which we hav(‘ made. In yiursuam'e of 
the retreiKdimeul (‘umpaigii the following appointments in the civil 
departments (including Ihists and Teleginplis) have been or wdll 
shortly come under reduction so far as information at present 


available—- 

(inz(‘ttod officers ....... ‘JD9 

"MI nisicrial establishiiKuit ancl other superior 

estahlishiiient ........ 5,279 

Inferior establi‘-liineiit , .... 1,4^5 

Total . 7,Ob:3 


Before I leave the subject of (dvil ex])enditiire T must make 
s])ecial jefeience to one substantial change in the estimates before 
the rionse this year. This arises from the change in the constitu¬ 
tional ])ositioii of file North-West frontier Ibovince. I summarise 
it by Sfiying that a sum amounting- to about Its. GOi lakhs drops 
out from the Government of India receipts, representing the 
revenue for the aiea of the new Governor’s province, while on the 
other side expenditure amounting to about Rs. 1,63J lakhs is taken 
over by the province. The net difference between these two figures 
is a deficit of about Rs. 97J lakhs, and as against this our proposal 
is that the Central Governmeni should give a suhvenfion of one 
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crore to Ihe new province. It is a snbveniion on this basis wLicb 
appears in the deinainls for grants placed before tbe Assembly. 
It has been fixed at a round figure and gives the province a small 
margin about Es. 2f lakhs. The subvention is to be operative for 
three years, or until the new constitution for India is inaugurated 
—whichever is the earlier. In either event the position will again 
be reviewed .... 

The problem of fixing the subvention on a fair basis just at the 
present lime of economic disturbance lias been one of great diffi¬ 
culty . . . . In fixing the recurring subvention at the figure 

of a more we Jiave, I l)elieve, dealt fairly with the new province, 
consistent with our responsibilities for other areas .... 

1 must now turn to tlie Army budget .... In September 
last I informed the IIous(i that Ills hiXcellency ihe Gommander-in- 
(hiief had agreed, as the Aiiny's (ontribution in the national 
eimugeacy, to acce])t a cut of Ks. f>] ci’oics on liis 1031-32 budget. 

1 Juive now only to say that IIis J^xcellency has made good his 
undertaking in full, and that tlie estimate for the military budget 
in 1032-33, excluding again the vsjx'cial grant for the Territoi'ial 
Force, stands at Es. 4G*()5 crores .... Ills Excellency 
wishes it to be made clear that he cannot regard the budget 
figure at Es. IG-Go erores as rejiresenting a new stmidard level of 
slaiiding charges, and that the normal (rest of the forces at tlioir 
present strength when the cut in pay is restoied must he lecog- 
nized to be about Es. 48 crores even if tbe prcA'ailing low ]>rices 
foi' grain, etc., continue .... 

I cannot turn from this review of expenditure without again pay¬ 
ing a tribute to the woik done by the vaiious retrenchment sub¬ 
committees .... 

Eefore I conclude my review of the ])uclg(‘tar 3 ' ])osition I think 
it iK'cessary to make certain geneial ohservations. The pr(‘sent 
oc(*asioii is an approjiriate one to attempt sometliing more than 
a mere bald enumeration of facts and figures aaid to take stock 
of the wliole ])ositioii. I say this for two reasons. In the 
first place we have in the last two years made vsome very im¬ 
portant changes in our sclnnne of taxes, the effects of whicli ouglit 
to be carefully noted. In tbe second place the strain of the present 
economic crisis affords a good opportunity for testing the strength 
of the various parts of the siructure on w^hich our revenue depends. 
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There are two important points which snch an examination 
reveals, first the effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and 
secondly, the direction in which reserve powers of taTcaiion to meet 
an einej-gency can be exercised. 

I wu’ll take these points in order. It is in oui im})oit duties Protective 
that the most signific^ant changes have beeji made. Among the 
customs import, duties the tAvo largest individual itf'ins A\(‘rc until duties, 
tAvo years ago those on (‘otton ])iecegoods and sugar. Tin' r(‘C(‘nt 
increases in these dulies—wliich formerly Avere regard('d only as 
roA'cnue measures—Avould in any case, and apait from any decisions 
whicJi the TiCgislature has tak(‘n or may shoitly take in regal’d to 
them, haA^e giA^en to them a highly piolective c harafTei. It is 
ol)A'ious that as the protective' effee't increases, iheir Aalue as reA^enue 
producers must diminish. The faets as regards cotton ])i('cegoods 
are well known; but tlu'y are so striking tliat ibey deserve repeti- 
tion. To-day av(' cannot, reedum on more than ahont f)(K) million 
squaret yards of imports, as c(>m])arod Aviili an average ol about 
1,800 million yards for the post-war ])eriod u]» to 1020, and about 
3,200 million yards i)efore the war. It is on I he ])r('S('nt reduced 
quantity that Ave must rely tor collecting duties. Taking the iiost- 
A\ar years of normal [irospeiity and post-Avar ]>riees, say 1022-2'1 to 
1028-20, the aA'erag(^ annual amount ol im])()rt duties eollected on 
cotton ])iec*eg{»ods A\as aboui. l\s. 0.', croies. To-day, (*ven with tlui 
liiglier dtities, Ave cannot on the reduced quantities reckon on a 
revenue of more than Tls, 3^ crores .... 

I will turn noAV to the other ])olTit aaIiIcIi I mentioned as Avortliy 
of examination—the way in which the stresses and strains of the position, 
prevsent crisis are shoAving u]) the strengths and Aveaknesses of the 
various ])arts of our structure of taxation. This can he tested by 
seeing hoAv the estimates of roA^enue from im reasos and from neAV 
taxes are Avorking out. 

In my review of the re\enue estimates the fact Avhich I have 
had chiefly to emphasize is the disa])poiuling yield of customs 
duties. In spile of recent substantial increases and of the addition 
at A^arious recent dates of such neAV duties as those on silver, machi¬ 
nery, and raw cotton, our final estimates for Ihe cuircnt year shoAv a 
total deterioration under customs of Rs. 2,90 lakhs as compared 
with the average for the 3 years 1928-29 to 1930-31. Now this 
result is of course mainly due to the general fall in the value of 
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exports and consequently in the purchasing power for imports, 
combined with the operation of subsidiary causes, such as the pro¬ 
tective effect of certain duties to which I have already called 
atteutioii. A more detailed examination, however, of the heads 
under which deterioration lias occurred sliows up some interesting 
fiU'i s. 

Tjeaving aside cotton piecegoods whii li I have treated solely as 
an example of the effects of protection, the chief deterioration 
among other items in the current year, as conqiared with the throe 
year average, occurs under the following heads. 

Sugaf, lo whi(*Ii T luive already referred, in s])ite of special 
large ineioases in tlie rate of duty, accounts for Its. 1,49 lakhs. 

hicjuors, lohacco, molorcars and articles in the so-called luxury 
schedul ' wiih thc' basic rate* of bO per cent, which may be classed 
togtdIuM' as Ivpieal cases of articles required by the well-to-do 
cla sses, show a deic'rioiation of Its. 1,58 hakhs, or 22 per cent. 

To these two exaiiqiles may he added silver (for whicdi T eannot 
make the same conqiarison as in th(‘ (‘ases whi(‘h 1 have just dealt 
will), because an imjiort duly was only first imposed in 1980) wliich 
for Ihe f‘un*ent year shows, as (‘ompared with 1980-81, a falling off 
•of Rs. 1,28 lakhs despiio the enhaneement of ihe duty. 

These three heads aecouiii for a. deieriorai ion of no h'ss than 
Ils. 4,80 laklis from what niighi have been regarded as the expeeta- 
tion of I'evenue in ii normal year at much lower rales of tax. 
Tliey C'ovei’ ai-licles other than ])rim3 iieccssiiics, for although sugar 
in sonie form is jierhajis a general necessity, this description does 
not strictly a])])]y to tlie kind of sugar which is imported. 

On Ihe otJier Jiand, if we turn to the main articles of consump¬ 
tion by the Indian masses we find a different picture, and the 
increases made in the rates of taxation are likely to yirovide sub¬ 
stantial increases in revenue. 

In the case of keroscuie, for example, we expect to get in the 
current year, from excise and import duties combined, Rs. 8,57 
lakhs, as (‘.omyiared wHh an average for 1928-29 to 1980-81 of 
Rs. 2,71 lakhs. TTere, therefore, is a reserve to wliich we have 
been able effectively to turn. 

Then again, as legards salt, the enhaneement of 25 per cent 
in the duty sterns to have had no appreciable effect on the con¬ 
sumption, and we are able to anticipate increased revenue in a full 
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year (apart from tlie immediate and temporary p^ain from the 
abolition of ihe salt credit system) of Rs. 1,60 lakhs over and above 
the normal revernie at the old rate. 

1 mifi^hl here also iriention two oilier articles of consumption by 
the Indian masses ihe results in regard to which are equally inieresi- 
ing. I refer to betel nuts and syiices. 

As regards betel nuts, the recent substaniiiil iruueases in duty 
do not apyiear groaily to have afl'ecied (onsiini])t ion, tor wo art- 
relying on a revenue of «aboui Its. 60 lakhs for the current year and 
Rs. ()d lukhs next yt^ar from this duty, as against a normal revenue 
befoT*e flit' increase of Rs. lakhs. 

A similar result ap]>ears in iht' case of ^pio(»s. From tliost' 
items (cloves, nutmegs and yie^iper) for vhich separate trade 
st.atisti(*s are on lecord—and they constitute 80 })er cent of the 
whole—Tve are able to anticipate a. revenue of about Its. tjO lakhs 
in the current year and of Rs. 22 lakhs next year, against a 
normal I’eveiiue before the inereases in duty of under Rs. 9 lakhs. 

The figures whieli I Inave given are of course, in a sense, only 
an illustration of well-known ])rinci])les aiVei ling the yield of taxes 
on articles of elastic, and inelastic demand. But it is interesting 
to examine how these princij)les work out in practice. vSmh an 
examination of these exani])les indicates that a Fiiiame Member 
must be brought to the conclusion that if in times of emergency he 
needs to raise extra levenue, tlien his most sure and reliable (course 
is to im])ose slight increases in the taxes which fall on the musses 
of the population. A few annas per head from ^100 millions is the 
most effective course, Avhereas attempts to extract heavy taxation 
from a limited class seem almost to have reached their limit. This 
is a conclusion which is not likely to be popular, but all who share 
in the responsibility for maintaining the financ ial 2 )osition ot India 
must tace hard facts .... 

Whui is the reason for this increase in the pressure on tax 
revenue!^ It is, as the figures which I have already given show, 
ceita’uly not increased expenditure, for that is being enormously 
reduced. The real reason is the deterioration under other heads of 
Government receipts .... The main factors in this decrease 
—apart from the relinquishmen l. of the provincial contributions— 
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have heen deteriorations under the following three heads: — 

(1) Net revenue fioiu euniniercial departments, 

(2) Finanee heads, and 

(d) Oj)iiim reeeipts. 

The total reeei]>ts tioni these throe heads for the five years .1923 to 
1928 averaged Its. Jo-71 erores, while our estimate for 1932-33 
only allows foi Its. 4-8-> erores, reduction of nearly Es. 11 erores. 
Thus eoinmereial (I(‘])artments which in tlie foianer period assisted 
revenue to an extent on an avcuage of Es. (>-T7 croies will for next 
yoixv show a m‘t deheit of' Its. 19 lakhs. hhnanee head ieeei[)ts 
(eurreiiey and mint and interest reeeipts) which in the former period 
])rodueed Its. (']or(‘s aie reduced for next year to Its. 4-41 erores, 
and o])ium ie<(‘lj)t^ wliicli ]>rodu('ed a net, jirofii of Es. 2-31 erores 
eonn^ down next yeai to Its. ()1 lakhs iu4. Here are the leal causes 
of <I(‘( (‘I ioj at foil, ami on to]) of this must Ix' adchal the iollow'ing 
main facts; first, the ])rovincial contributions which were Es. 9*2 
cror<'^ in 192') haAt‘ (hsaj)p(‘ai <*(1, and secondly, that tin* provision 
for reduction ot avoidance of debt which for the five years 1923 
to 192S av(oac<‘(l about Its, 4-5 (‘lores has now' gone up to about 
Es. 7 (]or(^s .... 

Th(‘><‘ tigui es indicate the main sources of tlie diffi(*uli ies wdth 
wdii(*h tin' (Jto^ ernnnmt lias now to compete, quite apai t from the 
inevitublo falling off in tax re(ei]>t.-> owing to tli(^ ccononnh' de])i*es- 
sion wlii(dt would In any case have made it necessary to raise the 
i*a1es. Tli(‘ first effort to dead Avitli such a ])()sition sliould un- 
donbifully Ix' to reduce ex])enditure. I have already given a 
rleiaihul account of wlial w'e have done in this direction. But I 
would remind the House again of the main results. The con- 
irollahb' jidin in istl at i ve «x])end iture under Avhich I include military 
ex]>en(]itur(* and all civil cx])en(litui*c, other than deht services, 
ext)aoidinai V (‘X])endif ure and the cost, of tax colleelion, averaged 
foi* tlie fi\e years 192-1—1928 about Es. 7r»J erores and bv 1930-31 
it had imreascMl to just over Es. 70 erores. The provision for 
1932-33 has been reduced to just over Es. 04 erores, a reduction all 
round of about 10 ])ei‘ cent. The need for increasing tax revenue 
has been brought n]>on us not by sw'ollen expenditure but by the 
tremendous dro]) in the returns from the economic* activities of the 
Government and in the economic productivity of the country on 
which the revenue from taxation depends .... 
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1 wil] now turn to a review of the Ways and Cleans position for The Ways 
the cimeni year and the next . . . . 

Tlie ontstandinfv features to he noied in lh(‘ nn immI finures for 1931-32. 
1931-8L^ aje ihe heavy drawings on their l•oser^es by the Itailways; 
the reduotio]! in Itailway capiUtl expeinlitiire (onibined wkii the 
large increase in provincial Govertnnenis’ drawings as cojjipared 
with the original esiimates; <hc fact that peiinanent debt was dis- 
cliarged to alniosl cxacdly tlie same extend as il was iii< r^a>(‘(l hy new 
ru})ee and sterling loan; and lastly—and most in)j)orlant—Ihc addi- 
lioi) of approxiinately Its. 35 (‘rores to our resources as a result of 
ihe e\j)an>ir)n of cnijency against trea'«ury bills. 


1 will deal first wdih this Iasi mentioned featni:'. Duiing the 
years 1930-31 and 103l-3‘^ ihe (jIo\( unment, in thcii capacity as cur¬ 
rency authority, Iiad to effect large contrai tions oi ihc curiHuicy in 
order to avoid the development oi an inflatioiiary jm^iiion liaving 
regard to tlie iremendous tall in world juices oi ail <'»!niniodili(“^. 

This ])roccss continued until Sepienihcr 1931 when the suspension ot 
the gold standaid in Great llriiain, and the linking of the rii])(*e 
to sterling instead of gold, ])rodaeed a eom])l te eliaiig:* in ihe 
situation. Tor various reasons a larg(‘ demtind tor (ain iicy ilieii 
ai'ose in India. 13iis denumd eimbled u^ to ]('jd.ue in tlie ])aj)er 
eurrtuiey reserve a birge ])art of ilu' tia^asmy iulis wl.ich litid Ix'eii 
eaneelled during ihc previous two years, and iu this way to recovei* 
resourees which had been temporarily lost 1)T the previous con- 
iraeiioii. As it luul l)eeu neiMcssary dining 1939-3(1 and 1930-31, in 
order to meet eontraction against rupee securities and silver, for 
the Goverinneni in effect lo ])rovide funds amounting to Ils. 43,00 
lakhs, the net result on our Ways and Means position during the 
last three years of contraction and expansion has h('en to decrease 
our resources ]>y about Es. 8J- crores. 

Tlie ex])ansion ol Es. 35 erores lo wdiicb 1 lJa^e rcteired enabled Loans, 
us to meet large unforeseen demands and at the same iiitie decrease 
our ordinary borrowings. In tbe budget for 1931-3,3 I assumed 
that sterling borrowing w'ould bo limited to tbe conversion of the 
£15 millions outstanding from the 5i per cent 1933 loan maturing 
in January 1932. What actually happened was that a loan of £10 
millions Avas raised in Tjondon in May 1931, but tb(‘ ])er 
cent 1932 loan was repaid from the Home Treasury balances, the 
net result being that the sterling borrowings during tlie current 
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year will be £5 millions less than was osiiinated a year ago. The 
gross ])roree(Js of the rupee loan amounted to Es. 10,95 lakhs as 
against Es. 15 cTores estimated at the beginning of tlio year. The 
loan took tlio form of per cent ireasury bonds, 1935 issued at par. 
The noiable feature of this loan was that it was kept open on 
la]) ” for a long period—from the 15th September to the 12th 
Deceniber—and that special facilities were given for subscriptions 
at all ])ost ohices doing savings bank business. The response in 
all the circumstan(*es was extremely safisfactory. While tlie banks 
and tl)e money market took comparatively small interest, small 
investois all over the country took full advantage of the addi¬ 
tional facilities given. Of the total subscriptions of Es. 10,95 lakhs, 
the total amount subscribed through the Post Offi('(', including con¬ 
versions, amounted to Es. 0,52 lakhs. Tlie h^ssons b'arTied from the 
su(‘cess of this loan in times of unprecedented difficulty should be 
of value for the future. 

Owing to th(‘ fall during tbe cuirent year in the price of 
Government securities, large purchases of the 5 ])er cent rd2t)-47 
loan and tlie 5 ])er (*ent 1915-55 loan were effected from the balance 
in the de[)reci{jtion funds of these loans. These ])urchases were 
mainly lesponsibh' ior tln^ incr(‘ase of about. Es. 3.V (uores in the 
amount piovided in the current, year foi* the discdiarge of ])ermarient 
debt. 

hi .s])it(‘ of tli(‘ reduction of the Eailwav cajiital outlay in the 
curient year to Es. 8,35 lakhs as against Es. 11,45 lakhs jirovided in 
the budgi't, tli(‘ effect ol the Eailway operations on our Ways and 
Means ])ositioii is Es. 7,59 lakhs voise than anticipated in the 
Imdget, owing to the large deterioration in the working I’esults of 
tlie Eailways .... 

In order however to correct undue pessimism I must point out 
that the total amount set aside by the Eailways for de])reciation in 
the current year is Es. 13*43 crores, and that the amount to be 
drawn from the ilepreciation fund is Es. 8,25 lakhs for actual 
expenditure on renewals and Es. 4,52 lakhs to meet the deficit, or a 
total of Es. 12,77 lakhs. Even therefore after providing for this 
latter deduction, a vsurplus of Es. 66 lakhs remains to be added to 
the balance in the fund. 

The provincial drawings have been exceptionally heavy . . . , 
Most jirovincial Governments are faced with heavy deficits, and 
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in some provinces loans to agriculturists on a large scale have 
had to be granted .... The net result is that provincial 
drawings aic e^xpei ted to be about Rs. G crores more than was 
estimated at the beginning of the year .... 

The estimated revenue deficit of Rs. Id,66 lakhs will remain un¬ 
covered and wdll be an addition to the public debt. 

The Ways and Means programme for next year is ne(‘essarily Way*and 

tentaiive and subject to modification in the light of tlie actual 

(urcumstances Avhicli may arise. Railway capital expenditure has 
again been drastically reduced .... To appreciate the 
magnitude of this redm'tion, which represents the (‘ulmination of 
a policy which we were forced to initiate in 1929, the current figure 
of Rs. 4,15 laliks must be (‘ompared with the past figure of no less 
than Rs. 29,do lakhs in 1928-29 and Rs. 30,16 lakhs in 1929-30. 

Tli(‘ borrowing ])rogramine of the provinces has also been 
reductul to a mini mum this year .... 

With this reduced provision for Railway capital expenditure Borrowing 
and fo?* the ])roviiJces, 1 esiimate that it will be possible to reduce 1932 !!^'^** 

the a,mount of treasury hills licld by (h(‘ jiublic by about Rs. T-i- 

(uores tiom out current iesour(*(‘s, and that we shall not have to raise 
an\ loan^ (luring the yeai- except for tln^ purpose of meeting or con¬ 
verting maturing loan obligations. As regards the latter, the 6 
per cent sKuling l)onds 1932-33, which (iovtunmeni have the 
()j)tion to repay on th(‘ 15th June 1932, will in any case he repaid. 

In the estimates Avhich I am now presenting I have treated the 
funds tor this purj)Ose as being provided by corresponding new 
borrowing in London. Rut it. is ([uite possible that this will not 
be necessary. If exchange contiinu'S as at ])resent it a])pears likely 
that wo shall ho able to repay these bonds without borrowing in 
London, the necessary funds for the ])urchase of the sterling 
recjiiired being ])rovide(l by borrowing in India. As regards rupee 
loans, I am reckoning that we sliall issue a loan of Rs. 14} crores, 

/.c., t]i(‘ amount recjuired to provide for tlie re})ayment of the 6 per 
cent bonds 1932 falling due on the 1st October 1932. I would 
add that if the recent improving tendency in the Government 
securities market couiiniies, it should be possible to raise a larger 
loan ill India on favourable terms and in that case we shall 
probably take advantage of this opportunity to fund a part of the 
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floating* del)t and thus reduce this to a greater exieiit than the 
Its. 7J- crores \vhi(*h I have allowed for meeting out of current 
resources. 

A roar ago it was estimated that the net requirements of the 
Home Treasury would he £3r3J millions. During the first six 
months of the year the weakness of exchange which had been a 
feature of ])revious years increased owing to the ex])ori of ca]>ital 
and inltu'nai ional coni])li(*a.tions. The (tov(*rnnient not only were 
unable to ]>iir('ha,sc sterling, but in order to implement tlieii’ obliga¬ 
tion uiid(U' ilie Cunency Act, had to sell sterling to the extent oi 
about £14 million^. This amount was obtained by drawing on the 
securities in the leserves, while in addition to this amount £0 
millions Wvui' f(uiiid from tli(‘ same source to nu'ct the ordinary re- 
(juii(mients of tin* Home Tn^asurv. After t]i(‘ susjumsiou oi the gold 
standard liy (rr(‘at Ibitain the ru])ee-stej]ing exchange soon gatheied 
strength mainly due to the ex])ort of gold. Before the end of Octo¬ 
ber the tide had definitely turned and Ctovernment were able to effect 
remittances to r-iondon through the market. The total purchases 
of sterling on treasuiy account during the year have been taken for 
1 h(‘ purpose of my estimates at about ,£'o5] millions. Tt is assumed 
that it sieiling ]nirehases exceed this amount the surjilus vill be 
added to the currency reserves. Taking into account the £0 
millions whifdi wcue drawn for Home recjuirements from the 
reserves, the total amount ])ruvided for the requirements of the 
Home Treasury for the year will on iny estimates amount to about 
£44^, millious, or about £11 millions more Itiau was estimated at 
the begiuTiing of the year. This surplus has been used partly to 
])roYide tor tlH‘ net reduction of about £5 millions which, as I 
hav(‘ already exj)lained, has been effected in the sterling debt, i.c., 
a ]*epaym(mt of about £15 millions 5^ ])er cent steiding Imiii, less 
a new b c#Mit steiling loan for £10 millions issued in May 
1981. The remainder Avill he retained in the lloine Treasury 
1 )alanc(‘, making the closing balance for the year £10*8 millions. 
This lara-o closing balance will be a reserve for meeting* our sterling 
re(|uir(‘ments next year. With this reserve in hand, unless the 
whole 01 * part of the 0 ]ku* cent 1982-88 bonds is repaid from 
balances, a remittance of £24^ millions will suffice to meet our 
needs in 1982-88. Tf further sterling remittances over and above 
these two requirements are obtained it will be appropriate that 
they should go to the strengthening of our currency reserves. 
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I Tiiusfc now make a few general remarks on the currency posi¬ 
tion with particular reference to the criticisms of the recent expan¬ 
sion whicli liave 1)een «appearing in certain sections of the Tncliaii 
press .... Put very briefly what is said amounts to tliis— 
that the recent expansion of the currency is not justified by any nse 
in rupee prices; and tliat the {iovernmeni is in effect using tlie 
note ]>iiiiting press to meet its own requirements, thereby causing a 
dangcious inflationary ])osition .... ]5ut so long as our 
exchange is pegged to soinefliing externa]—eillier gold, or, as at 
present, an external currency like sterling, we cannot in fact ex¬ 
pand or contract currency beyond tlie actual recjuirements of the 
pufjlie whicli uscvs that curieucv without tln^ ri'sulis becoming 
appaicnt in our excbango ])osition .... The great improve- 
in-eut yhich has recently taken jilace both in our credit and excliange 
is the most effeetive answe?* Avhich I can giv(‘ to Government 
critics .... 

Toe criticism has in one res])ect a eertain interest, heeall'^(‘ its 
very nature points to one feature in the Indian situation which 
we all admit to be undesirable—namely, that the Government is 
also tlic curreiKw authority .... In difficult eighteen 

months which preceded Iasi Sepiemlier, Avhen our rt^venue was fall¬ 
ing short of our actual outgoings, wc did not Iiesitatc to perform 
our duty as cairrency authority by drawing off flie market that sur¬ 
plus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability 
of excliange. AVe bad to raise our floating debt not merely to meet 
our revenue requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to 
contract surplus currency. That process reacted most severely on 
our budgetary ])osltion and made the deierioraiion in our general 
financial position appear far greater than was really the casj 
. To-day the w'heel has turned, and tlie improyomeiit in 
our position as ciirreney authority is favourably influencing both 
our general financial position and our budgetary equilibrium. But 
Ave are really doing no moie than recovering a part of the ground 
that we lost last year, and avc luiA’e not created a single ])ie of 
currency beyond wdiat the jinhlic re(|iiirc.s .... In three 
years the Government in performing theii* duty as currency 
aiitliority have had to lose resources of Its. 8^ erores . . . . 

To those who say that the recent rise in pri<*es has not been suffi¬ 
cient to justify the extent of our expansion I can only ansAver that 
the public whose needs we as currency authority have to supply has 
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absorbed the money. There is no evidence of an undue sur¬ 
plus .... We can assert with the greatest assurance that 
the present position is sound. 

On the other hand it is quite obvious that the recent improve¬ 
ment in the exchange position and in the demand for currency has 
Export of been very largely due to the sale and export of gold .... I 
would draw' a distinction l)el\\een the ex]>()rt of gold from ])rivate 
holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary reserves .... 
There has been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the 
contrary our holding has laigely increased in the current year. 
Thejefore, so far as the backing to our ciiriency is concerned, there 
has been no weakening of the position .... At present 
values [ndia has im]>orted over Its. 700 crore^’ worth of gold in 
the last f>0 years alone. Her total holdings must vastly exceed 
this quantity. In relation to these accumulated stores, exj)orts 
ol about Its. bO crores' worth sink almost into insignificance. 
What is ]ia])pening now' has not yet in fact a]>])re{‘ial)ly aiVeeted 
India's position as a holdei* of gold. In the meanwhile the exjiort 
is giving India a favouiahle trade balance and enahling her j)eo])le, 
w’ho are in this w'ay realizing a small ]>ortion ol lh(‘ir reserves, to 
tide over the ])]esent terribly ditlieult times .... Reserves 
are ))eing drawn upon iu hard times, and of what use is a reserve 
if it can never he diawn upon? 

Wlmt is the s])eeial and uniejue quality of gold which justifies 
the holding of it? Surely its quality as a reserve w'hieh in the last 
resort is, according to the jirevsent world sysUmi, the only ultimate 
sure method for settling obligations as between one country and 
another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is 
that the gold must, on ocensions be used toi- tjiis ])urposi‘. If it 
is never to be used it might jnst as Avell be at t.lie bottom of tlie 
sea .... Is it true that theie are any sjiecial circumstances 
which make it neecvssary to hold on to gold now ? On broad grounds 
I should give a diretd.ly contrary answw. AVJiat is the essential fea¬ 
ture of the Avorld position to-day? Surely that gold in terms of eom- 
modities is grossly overvalued. Its overvaluation means that all 
those to whom fixed ])aymenfs in money based on gold are due haye 
to receive far too large a share of the w-orld’s production. The 
present low level of commodity prices, or, to express it the other 
round, the present overvaluation of gold, is just exactly the 
calamity from which the w^orld is suffering, and unless it is set 
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right then one of two results must happen; either the whole of our 
present economic system will collapse, or all the currencies of tlie 
world will liave to detach thejnselves from gold. England, and 
with htn* more than half the ^vorld, has already had to accept the 
latter result. America, still on gold, is in ierrihlo difhciilties, and 
is straining every effort to find a poli(‘-y which will bring about a 
rise in ihe gold prices of commodiiies, or, in other words, a fall 
in the value of gold. If slie succeeds her present currency system 
may su7*vive. If she clocks iioi, she too nmy lie foi’ced off ihe gold 
siandard. This is no exaggeration of the position. It is impossible 
to escape the (‘onclnsion ihat the world is faced now with two alter¬ 
natives, either 1o find some means (by better international arrange¬ 
ments and the better use of the available monetary stocks of gold) 
foT' rc'duclng Ihe real value t)f gedd as ex])ressed in commodities, 
or to abandon gold allogcdher as the basis of cnrrency. If those 
are the two alternatives Ihen surely one is foT‘c(*d imniiahly to ihe 
conclusion that in cither case—wliichc'ver of the two allernatives 
actiialK ha]>jK‘ns- it would, taking a long \i(‘W, ])ay to ])arl with 
gold now*. Wliy therefore should the ])(H)])le oi India be (le])ri\ed 
oi the rlgbl to exercise^ tbeir owm judgment in this matter and sell 
tlioii- gold? My critics would answer ‘‘ lict them do so, hut let 
the (xoveriiment buy it and use this opportunity to build up rt^'^erves 
for starting a Eeserve ilank Eut to (bis tliore arc* clear answers. 

Eirst, k\>r tin* fiovernnient as enrremey authority to buy gold 
now that tbe enrrenev is divorced from gold would be a pure 
sj)eoulation.” Secondly, ‘‘ The Government could not afford to ])ny 
and hold all the gold wdiicli is being offered jiow, for it lias 
its own external obligations to meet.’’ Thirdly, “ If currency 
reserves are recpiired, and if we c*c)ulcl afford now’ to ac'cumnlate 
them, we have already our ])ro])er proportion of gold. It is rather 
external secnirities that w^e need to complete an ample margin of 
reserves.’’ Ec^urthly, “ We are indirectly ac(|uiring storliim* 
securities against the gold exports so far as the proceeds are not 
rcMpiired to meet the halanee of payments due on private account. 
So far as our financial position permits of it we shall use these 
securities to increase our currency reserves.” 

I come now to the last point in the critics’ arguments,—that 
we are doing something which no other Government in the world 
is doing in permitting the export of gold. On this point there is 
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exiraordinary ignorance or misconception. As a general proposi¬ 
tion, it is Irue to say that where the Government of any other 
country to-day lias prohildted Ihe export of gold, it has taken this 
action in ])ra(*iically all cases as a measure of exchange control. 
In England there is no sort of restriction on the export of gold. 
South Africa, Eranco, lielgiiini, Holland, and of cours(‘ the Vnited 
States hav(' ahsoliitely no restrictions. Nor has even Australia at 
present. Two iin])ortant countries have restrictions—ranada and 
Ja])an. In hoili these (‘ases restrictions are features of exfdiange 
control—and fortunately we have no need to impose any control 
over exchange operation^ in India to-day. I say lortiinalely, 
hocaiise nothing is more damaging to commerce than that. 

We have gi\en tliis matter our most constant and careful con¬ 
sideration e^er since last October, vhen the ])rocess began, and we 
ar(‘ ahsoliiiely certain that in jiresmii (“ircumstances tlie liest 
interests of India are ])eing served hy allowing free movement of 
gold to continue—that in fact, this movemmit is ])roving that Imiia's 
gold resources are an immense re^ei’M' ol strinigth, the mndmate 
employment of whieh is saving her peo])le at present from much 
suffering and jiieserving tin* halame ol ])aymt*ii(s and the* utslit 
of the (‘ountry a^ a whole in times vhen other countries, jiarti- 
cularly countries wliO'^e economic conditions resemldo those of India, 
are soiely strained .... 

Wliat are the signs at ])i'esent r* AVe aie fre(' from ham])eiing 
m(Nisu 7 ‘(‘s ol exchange control: exchange' is strong; our credit lia^^ im- 
])rovod; wc Jiavc I’cdiiced our external ohligaiions and strengthened 
our reser\es, tlieit^hy saving tlie tax])ayer interest charge>, and 
inqiroving tlie chances for raising fresh eapital when this is needed 
for the develo])mont of tlm country; the hank rate has come down 
from 8 to 0 per cent, and as a le.sult all who are engaged in 
trade and industry have obtained great relief; while, as another 
result. Government securities are rising, a fact which in its turn 
is improving the position of all ])anlvs and investors. If anyone 
tails to see benefit to the public, in all those signs he must be blind 
indeed. 

It has been necessary to cover a wide field in this speech. On 
a broad review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. 
We can fare next year with a prospect of a fairly substantial 
surplus, while even though the current year is closing with a 
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nominal deficit^ if we take into account the provision which we ar(i 
making from revenue for reducing our debt, we can actually reckon 
on a surj)lus of leceipts over expenditure for the two years com¬ 
bined .... Even if the sales of gold may io some extei]! 
represent a forced realization of savings, yet as agaiii>i lliis tliere 
are indieallons tl)at tlio masses in India still have a considerable 
amount ot money available for inves(ment .... '^riieii, 
again, eertain industries at least are in a lieallhy (‘onditioii. 1 
alluded in the course of tlu‘ last financial debates to the state of llo» 
cotton mill indusirv, whicdi 1 still tdaim to be the only hn-ge sta}>]e 
industry in any country in tli(‘ world which is md only full\' 
emplo\ed, but ex])anding, to-day: and which increased its ])j-odu<'- 
tiou for lOdl by about 400 million raids as c(un])ared with 1000 , 
The sugar industry i.s also ^^\]>anding lapidly, and aceoiding* to oui 
Jiiiormation thirteen ini])oTtant factoide'^ ate in course of eie(tH)U 
wdiile sev(ui more are being planned. 

faisily, (m(‘ may ])oijtit to the ea^itig of money rates, tlie re]>a\’- 
iiifoit Without liorrowing (»t' drawing on our re^er\t‘s (d‘ i'lb million^, 
in January, and io 1 ]h‘ I'ecmit vt‘ry striking iinproviuiHUit lu 
tli(‘ ])t K'e of oiir (ioN'ermmuit s(‘eui ities Ixdii in India and iii 
London .... This rise in (fovminneni sec urities d(>(‘s md oi 
course in itself indicaite a levival of trade. Hut such a inovemcmt 
is a natural ])jvlud(‘ to gomual ieco\ei\, wliich must Jiave broua'lit 
about an enormous im}n*ovemeut in the ])ositiou of all the' lianks and 
made tinuu '>tlongei- to give sup})oit to a r^vi^'al of ti’ade when the 
conditions justil'y siudi aedion. Ajiart from (dovtu’iimeiit securities 
th(Me Las ])een a general rise in the prices of the leading investment 
stocks .... 

Hut A^lli^^ our budgetary ]>ositioii is sound .... thc^ 
conditions in the Avorld are so disturbed that uo Eiuaiiec Minister 
(‘an ])ossibly present bis estimates as infallible .... T\"hat 
is 7 e(jnii’ed above all is a geii<»ral rise in piices, and an economic' 
revival throughout tlie world which wdll lead to an increased 
demand for our jiroducts. Oui* owui action alone cannot j^irovide 
this. Tiiternational action is required .... 

T have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal 
political conditions. Here the mere fact that cons! itutional (dianges 
are impending makes it all tlie more necessary that we sliould pre¬ 
serve the (ountrv^s financial foundations in a sound condition and 
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(.•onviuce the world that any future Indian Government will so 
maintain them .... 

In the picture which 1 have drawn I have tried to give a fair 
account both oi the conditions w^hich encourage hope and of the 
factors which call for caution . . . . We have in the past 

year ridden a storm wdiicli migJit well have wrecked us, hut we liave 
emerged from it stronger than before. We Jiave overhauled our 
expenditure and reduced this to a level wdiich should leave us a 
margin of revenue when any economic recovery begins, and at least 
substaniially ease the financial ])]oblenis at the start of the new 
constitution. Difficulties there are which still remain to be over¬ 
come, and tasks to be accomplished . . . . Jn the meanwhile, 

if we look round I h(i woild in the pjesent times ol difficulty, we may 
fau ly idaim that there is no connuy in the Avoi ld whose intiinsic 
financial position is soundcu*, or whose ultimate prospect, of econo¬ 
mic advance in the tiiture is more hright. 

We pj‘Oj)ose to conclude this chapler with a brief revic'w of the 
luihvay hmlgetary ])osition as disclosed hy Sir Geoi'ge Itaiuy, the 
Commerce Member, wdien presenting the Railway budget for 
fld on the )J5th February IbdLb The Commerce Member said: — 

“ . . . . The anti(‘ipations we iormed a ycai’ ago as to the 

linancial lesults of the working ol the railways in lb'>()-31 w’eie vei*y 
ncaily fulfilled. We expected that the loss on all the laiUvays, both 
commercial and strategic, would he Its. 5] crores, and that it would 
he necessary to wu'liidraw' neail\ ]!s. 11 crojes Irojii Ibe leserve in 
ordej* to ])ay the cojjtiihution to general j(*\jniics. The actual 
Slim takeji iiom Ihc reserve* cxcc<'d(‘d Ihc estimate by only Its. G 
lakhs .... 

if my esiimatc ot the linancial results of lt)oO-dl proved to be 
very near tlie mark, tlie case is fai* otherwise willi the ciirreni 
year. We budgeted for a beavy rediu t ion of expenditure as a 
result of the economy measures which railway administrations had 
already started, and here our expectations have been more than 
fulfilled, lor our w^orking expenses are likely to l)e less by nearly 
Its. d crores than the budget figure. But this result, satisfactory in 
itself, is far more than eounterbalanced hy a substantial decline 
in our earnings. Tlie figures I shall give in order to explain the 
position are those for the commiiroial lines, for the loss on the 
strategic railways at Its. 2 crores is very close to our estimate, and 
it is uiinei essary to refer to them further. 
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When I presented the budget estimates for the current year 
to the House, I anticipated an improvement in the gross trathc* 
recei])ts of about Its. G crores. Of this sum, Its. 2 crores were ex¬ 
pected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares, and lor 
the rest it was assumed that the latier part ot the year would show 
some improvement in trafiic .... Our liope tliat the cold 
weatlier of 1981-^^12 would he mark 'd by an upwaid teJidemy in 
trade and some relief of tlu' j)revailiiig eeoiioinic' depression ha^ not 
been fulfilled .... Inslead of being about Rs. b erore- 
liiglier tliaii the previous year, our ii-afiie reeei])is are lower by 
more than lbs. 8 eroies. Ihdit ^oods earnings and j)assenger earn¬ 
ings have fallen ofi by about 83, ])er cent, and every class of trallic 
has been affected .... We placed the loial receipts at 
Rs. 101 crores and the total charges at nearly Rs. 98 (uores, lea\ing 
a sur])lus for the year of Rs. 8 (lores .... Actually, our 
total receipts are now estimaled at Rs. 86?, ciotos and our total 
charges at Rs. 94 crores, so that instead of a sur])lus there is a deficit 
of Rs. 7J crores. This figure is raised to Rs. 9?, crcjies by the loss 
on tlie strategic railways, and it he(‘omes lu'cessary to exhaust the 
balance of the leserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the general revenues hut to meet a ])art of the deficit. The amoiinl 
ill the reseiwe fund does not exce(*d Rs. b crores, and in older to 
halaru'c tlie accounts the only exjx'dient ojieii to us is a teni])orary 
loan of Rs. 41 ('rores from the dcprej|j^atioii lund. In effect thi'^J 
means that after paying our ohligator^inteiest charges, the balanct* 
lemaining falls short by this amount of the full allotment for 
dejirecialioii. 

For ilie y(‘ar 1982-8-1 we esliinale that our total receipts will be Estimates 
Rs. 88',^ cror(*s and I he total charges Rs. 94^ crores. Tiie loss on 
the commercial lines is tlierefore Rs. b?, cj’or(‘>, and to lliis must 
ho added the los^; on the stiati'gic railways of Rs. 2 crores, the total 
deficit for the year being Rs. 7?, (Tores. As there is now no balance 
in the reserve fund, the whole of this sum lias to be made good 
by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund .... 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the 
volume of traffic will be about the same as it has been during* 

1931-32 .... Our working expenses next year are ex])ected 

to he nearly Rs, 2 crores lower tlian in this year. Out of this sum 
Rs. crores is due to the emergemw cut in pay. The balance is 
not far short of Rs. 50 lakhs, but account must also he taken of ai< 
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automatic increase of Its. 25 laklis in tlie amount required for depre¬ 
ciation, and an increase in fuel cliarges by Its. 37 lakhs owing to 
the surcharge on coal freight. When allowance is made for both 
these factors, the reduction in working expenses, a])art from ilie 
( lit in pay, is laised to about Ks. 1 ci‘ore. If this result is achieved, 
the jiosition will not I fliink lie unsatisfactory. It is to he le- 
niembered that by the end (d tlie (‘urrent yeai* 400 miles of new 
lin?s wull liave been ojiened, and there is also an antomalic increase 
in expenditure caused hv I he annual increments earned hy tlie 
stall .... Ilut there is no intention that the economy cam¬ 
paign should he relaxed in the slightest degree. 

The programme of new^ works has hoen ruthlessly pruned. Tin* 
total Slim provided is only Its. O'* cjores, of \ihich the major j)or- 
tion is dehiiahle to the dejireciaiion fiiiid. 4\) (*iit down oiii’ devidop- 
nient woik to this extent is only ])ossibh‘ hy limiting the sums 
allotted for new const met ion to Its. 1 cjore, wdiich will enable us 
\cry nearly to complete all the lines now’ under construction 
. ]ly the end of next year the eajiital (‘XjKMidit iin^ to 
wliicJi (jo\eminent stands committed w’ill be rediu'ed to a very low^ 
ligure . . . 

llaA'ing thus review'ed the budgetary jiosltion Sir George Eaiiiy 
in tin' course of tbe rest of liis sjieecli made the following oliserva- 
tioii') on tbe subject of increase in freights and fares. 

“ t)n the revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our 
ditliciilties by making certain incieases in lates and fares wlieie 
it ^('(‘nK'd likely that by tbi.s means additional inconu' could be 
obtained. Tbe imu-eases made have been mainly in connection 
with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares and parcel 
rates, but about six Aveeks ago a surebarge of lo ])ei* cent Avas im- 
j)o.>ed on coal freights ajiart from shipment and hunker coal, and 
this is hy far the most important change in goods rates. I refer 
especially to this int'rease, because I should liaA^e been most unwil¬ 
ling to agree to it had tlie fimuicial ])osition of the railways been 
le^s serious than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the 
interests of the railways to keep coal freights at the lowest level 
commercially possible, because cheap coal is essential to industrial 
development and industrial deA'clopment means increased traffic 
for the railw^ays. But on this occasion circumstances left no aller- 
nniive. It could not be doubted that a higher charge, to tlie 
extent imposed, <couId in fad lie realized Avithout dimini-ihing fra flic. 
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and even with the addiiioii made our coal freights si ill remain 
at a very low level. 

In my budget speech last year I explained my view that no 
soluiion of oui’ difhciiliies Avas io he found in any general increase 
in the level of freights and fares, and all that lias occurred since 
then has strengthened the conA'iction AAdiich I then foi'ined. Condi¬ 
tions being A\hat- tlicA' are, and ihe root cause of' all our dlfliculties 
being ihe lack of puTcdiasing power of the community as a Avhole, 
any general irn^rease in fieigliis and fares would defeat its ov n 
object. Tiie subject AA'hieli has engaged my oaaii attention during 
the last year has been rather i lie conver ge (jiiesiion Avliellier e 
might nor -,(M‘ur<^ incK'ased i‘(‘A'enue from a rediud ion in fj-(U*ghts on 
certain eomniodiiies OA\'ing If) the exjiansion in the A^olume of traffic 
A^'hich migli! follow. Hut T ba\<‘ not yet Iieen able to satisfy my¬ 
self that a freight leduclion in any class of agrifuiltural jiroduce 
could be effeeded uitlioui a substantial loss oi earnings, and 
things stand to-day such a loss <‘ould not be faced. Tin* r>ole 
experiment a^^c hiiA’e made in this direction, nanndy, the lediiction 
in tile vJn‘at. freight to Karaf lii, A^as not “vo suc(‘essful as to 
enrouragf* us to undertakt* tui tbei experiments of the same 
kind .... 

The fjuestion of (‘otton freights r(*<'(*i\'ed special aitentioii, and 
Iiad piicf'S remained at tlie level whifdi they touched at the hegiii- 
ning of Sejitemher last, tliere was great reason to a])])reliend that 
the existing leA^el of freights could not he maintained, since it Avas 
heconiing- douhtful Avhetln*!*, Avithout a. reduction, the cro]) Avould 
moA^e. The de[)aTture from the gold standard howcA^er in that 
month brought about an immediate rise in cotton prices, and this 
tendfuicy became subsfHjuently still more accentuated owing to an 
unexpected shortage in the cotton cro]>, csjiecially in the Central 
Prosdnees and Herar. '\Tith j)ri(*es as they now stand, GoAornmeiit 
are satisfied that there is no danger that the cotton crop Avill not 
move, and no adequate grounds luiAe been established for the 
i*educti(m in freight . . 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Health and Education. 

Public health and education are primarily the concern of pro¬ 
vincial Governments hut the Central Government still exercises 
certain residuary functions in conne(‘tion with thcwse subjects. As 
regards public health, these functions consist generally in dealing 
witli infectious diseases by preventing their intioduction from 
outside by land or sea, their sj)read from province to province with¬ 
in the country, or (lieir dissemination fiom India to otlier parts of 
the world. Tu education, the Government of India’s main respon¬ 
sibilities ]*elaie to areas wliidi are ( tuii rally administered (until it 
became a Governoj-'s province in April Ihe TV or! h-Wesi fron¬ 

tier Province was the most im]>ortanl of these areas) and to Chiefs’ 
Colleges, ihe University of Dellii and Uu* denominational universi¬ 
ties of Henares and Aligai i. In tliis cha])tei* we shall deal solely 
with such aspects of ])ubli( health and education as are from their 
natuie matters ot “ all-India " (‘omeiji or are direcily controlled 
by the Government of India.^ 

Jlefore describing the ordinary j>ul>lic health administiation of 
the year mention must be mad(‘ oi retrenchment. The main lecom- 
mendations of the letrenchment ('omniittee were the abolition of the 
appointments of Director-General, Indian Medical Servi(‘e, and 
Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, and 
the reduction of the grant in aid to the Indian Ilesearch fund 
Asso('iation. As legards the first recommendation the Government 
of India decoded after careful consideration that until a Gencual 
Medical Council for India is established and the form of the nev/ 
constitution is settled, these two important posts could not be 
abolished without jeo])ardisiiig vital Indian interests. It was 
however decided to reduc*e the grant to the Indian Kescarcdi fund 
Association for the year I0o2-d3 from Its. 7^ lakhs to Its. 1 ] laklis, 
a cut which though severe is not ex])ected io lead immediately to 
any serious curtailment of the Association’s activities as it has 
large accumulations upon whicdi to draw. In addition, exj)enditure 
on the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, construct¬ 
ed and equip])ed little more than a year ago with the help of a 

* It must he und(‘rstoc>cl that the statements made here on medieval 
matters are ])rovisiona1. Authoritative pronouncements on these suhjc‘cts are 
c'oniained only in the annual report of tlie Public Health Commissioner 
with tlie Government of India (the Intc'st of whicdi, at the time of wjdtinp:, 
relates to the year 19d0), and associated publications. 
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generous donation from tlie Kockfeller Foundation of New York, 
lias for the present been limited to Ils. 2 lakhs. 

To deal now with the epidemic diseases, the cholera situation Epidemic 
in thru, apart from the lar^c seasonal increase in Bengal where ‘^*®®®*®** 
04,487 cases were registered as against r‘t4,o42 in the previous year, 
was generally less serious than in B)3(). About 250,000 cases were cholera* 
rc'crorded in the whole of India as com])ared with 807,000 in 1080, 
some 44 per cent of the total o(*cairring during* the third quarter of 
the year. During the year as a whole the incidence of Ihe disease 
increased a])prec*iably in ilie Madias and Bombay Presidencies but 
(I(‘clined elsewlnue, in Burma and the Pnitinl Provinces being only 
about half of that in 1980. In the first quarter of the year the 
disease was mainly coniined lo ihe Madras and Bengal Presidencies 
where 50 jier cent- and 88 per cent respectively of the total re- 
])orted cases (40,580) were regislered. In the Madras Presidency 
the incideiK'e rose abru])ily at the end of 1080 and, reaching its 
climax towards the end of January, remained abnormally high 
until March 1081 w'hen tlie e])ideniic began gradually to subside. 

Bengal also began to show signs of improvement at the same tiiiu^. 

As in 1080 the third quarter was the worst affected period of 1081, 
the incidence increasing in Ihe United Ih'ovinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
the C^entral Provinces, Bombay and Hydcrahad. The decline 
towards the (dose of the y(»ar was marked in Bihar and Orissa, ihe 
United Provin(;es and Madras Presidency, wliore the incidence Avas 
appreciably loAver than the quin(|iiennial average for 102()-80; 
hut the disease again increased iu Bengal, 40 per cent of tlie total 
number of cases iu the last quarter of the year being recorded in 
til at Presidency. 

Thf‘ im])roveiii(mt. in the Mimll-pox Mtuntion remaihed in pie- Smail- 
vious vexxrs continued during 1981. Totals of 88,000 cases and P®*- 
.18,000 (h'aths wore registeied as coinjiared with 215,2()0 and 48,800 
respectively in 1080, and more than 80 per cent of th(\se occurred 
in the first half of the year, tlie imddeuce being at its highest in 
Maridi and April. The disease Avas at its Avorst in Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal and elsewhere an as mild. 

During 1981 the iin'idern e of plague increased, recorded cases Plague, 
and deaths being 44,787 and 28,428 as compared wath 85,044 and 
23,825 respectively iu 1080. Nearly 50 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of cases oc-curred during the first quarter of the year; the United 
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Provinces suiiered most witli more than 30 per cent, and the inci¬ 
dence also rose in tJie Punjab, Pihai* and Orissa and the Oentral 
Provinces. A marked improAemeiii took place in the ^econd 
([uarter although the incidence \\as stiJl well above tliat oi' tlie 
corresponding 2)eriod ol the jueceding year. During tlie tliird 
quarter the disease was conspicuously absent frojii jiorthern India 
but the incidence curves rose in Pomliay Presidency, Mysoie Slate, 
Oentral Iboviiuies, Pin’ina and Madras, in tlie last qiiaiter more 
than one third of the total uncorded cast's occurred in the Oeiitral 
Provinces alone. 

The position with regard to kala-azai has been desciibed in 
previous reports. Tht‘ Kala-azar (k)nnnission cojitinucd its treat¬ 
ment canqiaign in Assam during tlit‘ yeai* and is still unable to 
report complete proot that n kjc nti[n\< the transmitting agent 
cd' the j)arasite 

The report ol the Indian Ooum il of the British Mm])iie Leprosy 
J{eli(‘t Association lor tlu‘ yeai Ib-Jl shows that steady juogiess is 
being made in the canqiaign agaiii'^t l(‘pr(»sy. Jt i^ Kovever 
necessarily slou and uphill woik and Jt may take many \cais to 
eti'ect a sulistaiitlal reduction in tlie inci(U‘nc(‘ ol the llisea'^e. Tlie 
work is nut assisted liy the t(‘tidenc\ ol maii\ siilVereis to conceal 
their malady, ila])])ily ho\Ne\ej' there has heeui defitiitt' imjirove- 
meiit in this respect, as is shown h\ tlie huge increase in tin* mnn- 
her ol lejiers revealed by the 11131 census as comjiared with that a 
decade heiore; and the' figure's j(‘suiting J'rom the Association’s 
survey in the Madras Jbe'sieh'ucy sugg(*st that (*ven the Ib-Jl census 
ligurt's fall sliort oi the reality. This imnease in the number of 
known lejx'is suggests that tin' ditferent Jiianilestations ot the 
disease are now^ better understood and that, pre'judice and ignorance 
are slowly being defeated. Ou the other hand tlie pioblem has 
assuiiK'd tar gieater dimen>ions than Avhen the Association first 
began its work. Ae\eitlu'less jirogress has been made in various 
directions. Not only has a larger numb('r ot lepjous jiatients 
attended the clinics, but these have shoAvn a more sustained interest 
in the treatment with the result that it has been ])ossible to rei'urd 
a larger number of “ (‘ures ’’ or “ syiujitom free cases ’L Special 
leprosy officers have been apjiointed in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces and the AVestern India 
States. The number of treatment centres has increased in many 
jirovinces notably in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Aladras. 
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l^ropagaiiJa worJv lias bfieii done at big- fairs. Many doctors have 
been trained locally and medical students liave been given special 
courses ot lectures in tlie latest methods of diagnosing* and treating 
leprosy. Intensive local surveys liave been made in llengal, Bihar 
and Uri>sa, the Central riovinces, Mysoie, Madras^ the Biinjab 
and the L’nited Ih'ovinces and these have revealed many iresh and 
iniere^^illg data. During the year under repoit work was hampered 
to some (‘xteiit by tlui jirevailing financial stringency, lor the 
assistance previously rendered by many local bodies was curiaib-d 
and in >ome cases withdrawn altogidher. Fortunately however the 
Association is maintaiiuMl by an endowment fund which in the 
year under report yielded Its. 1 , 22 , 000 , of whicli Bs. 27,000 vas 
speui on le^eaj’cli, 21,()0t) on sur^ey operations and Its. (j,()00 
on propjganda mateiial. In addition 81 doctor's wei(' trained in 
the s])(‘cial treatment of leprosy. 

We pro [rose now to it* view the field ol medh-al res(‘arch. The 
Indian Be^earch J^hind Association received the usual contribution 
ol Bs. TV lakhs from the (joveinment but owing- lo llie need foi 
econoniy the Association bad lo abandon ])art ot its a])|)ioved pro¬ 
gramme of work. Nevertheless, during the year undm* review the 
Asso(*ialron liiiauced 57 i‘m|uiries into ^arious diseases at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Ks. SV laUis. The^e investigations covered a wide 
field and included various juolibmis associated with malaria, plague, 
clioleia, anii-rahic vacciMe^, kala-azar*, leprosy, helminthological 
and nutritional diseases, tire use of bacterio])hag(*s in »lvsent(M*y and 
cholera, mateinal mortalitv , inorbidily in cbild birth, sprue and 
the anaunla.^ of pregnancy. In addition i(\searches were undertaken 
into the causation of bidal and maternal dystocia, the value of 
certain indigenous dr-ugs, the causes and effects ot drug addiclion, 
skin diseases, diabetes, tlu* blood changes occurring in certain 
tropical diseases, spirocluetosis iraiisiiiission, the histology of the 
spleen and hone mariow, Hlaiiasis, ostiunalacia and the societion 
and ('onrpo'^ition of gastric juice in Indians. An anthropological 
iiKpiiiy to determine age for* medii'o-legal ])iirposes Avas also under¬ 
taken. Malarial enc][uiries wliieli are for* the most part conducted 
by the !^^aIaria vSurv^ey of India at Kasaiili were supplemented by 
iride])eiulent researches at the School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, Calcutta. 

In addition to its contributions towards the cost ot two pro¬ 
fessorships at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and 
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Hygiene and the salary of the director of leprosy inquiries, the 
Associalion also made a grant of Its. 15,000 to the Assam Medical 
Kesearc'h Society wliicli is iiivesligating the malaria problems of 
that piovince. 

The ninth meeting of the Conference of Medical Research 
Workers was held in Calcutia in Rec.emher 10111. As has been 
explained in ])revious reporis this (bnlercnce meets in order to 
discuss the geneial policy of medical research in India, including 
the possibilities of new iiivestigal ions, and Uk' views expressed at 
the (k)nferem'e are iaken into consideration by the Scientific Advi¬ 
sory Board when determining the ])rogrannm‘ of work for the 
ensuing year. The Scientific Advisory Hoard met, as usual after 
the (k)nfeience and foimulated pj-o]>osals for but owing to 

anticipations ot a substantial leduction in tlie ( jo\ eijimeiit of 
India’s contrihution ioj- the year iOrlL^-ud their jirogiainiiie had 
later to be revised. Tin* (juestion ol th(‘ forniation of a cholera 
commission imuitioned in our last iiqxut was carefully considered 
by the S(‘ientific Advi'^oiv Boaid and tli(‘ (jJov«‘rning Hody in 
vSeptember, and it, was decided in view ol tin* financial situation 
not to procecxl with lh(» piojixd. The hacteiiologist wdiose services 
had been sought in tluit connection was however a])pointed and is 
proceeding with indejiendent leseaichi'N at the All-India Institute 
of Ilygiene and Ibiblic Health. 

TJie constiact ion ot a Central Medical Research institute has 
similarly been ])osi})oned pending im])roveni(*iit in tin* financial 
position. Tliis decision involviul the imnuMliate lepair and impiove- 
ment of the existing Central Research Institute at Kasauli and the 
Association lias alloculod a sum ol Us. ‘^,.11,0011 lor the ])Uipose, 
the money to be rejilized by tlie sale of seciirit i(‘s. 

The controversy arising from the decision of tfie Uenoral Medical 
Council of Great ]lritain to wilhdraw" its recognition of Indian 
University meilical degrees, leading e\(‘ntual]y to a jiroposal to 
establish an All-India Medical (Viuncil, lias been deserilied in 
previous rejiorts. A bill implementing this pro])()sal was eirculated 
ill August 1031 mid intioduced in the JiCgislative Assembly at the 
close of the year under report. 

Haj Pil» Durinp the rear tlie Government of India in (;onsultalion with 

gmag9§. the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the Hejaz practically 
concluded their examination of the recommendations of the Haj 
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Inquiry Committee. As a result of the decisions reached ilneo 
bills were introduced in the Lcj^islative AssoTnldy in March 
The first of these bills is dosio-ned to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shippinp; Act 192^) so as to prevent persons proceeding on the pil¬ 
grimage wilhout the means ol returning to lludr homes; to prohibit 
the insanitaiy and dangerous practice of allowing pilgrims to cook 
their own food during the voyage and to com})el the c^upplv of 
cooked food by the shipping compajiy; and to make immunizalion 
against (dioloia. and sTnalI-])ox compulsory on ])ilgrims ])rior to their 
de])art.ur(' from India. 9die s(‘cond bill provides for ^he esiablish- 
ment f»f Jk)rt JJaj commiih*(‘s iii (h(‘ ])rinci])al ])Oids of ])ilgrim 
Ire flic to assist ])ilgTims proceeding to oi- reluming from the Hejaz. 

The third hill has tor if.> ohjeci the regnlalioii of th(» aclivitie*> of 
pei-sons in llrilisli India uho offer lo assist Muslim pilgrims to the 
Tlejaz. ()th(n‘ im]>oitant incidents ot the year in connection with 
tliese ])ilgrimages went' tlu' ])ieparation and iiee distribution (d a 
(luide loi‘ Ibigriins to the Hejaz ’ in Jhiglisli and IT’du: tlie 
reduction of ilu' amount to he d('po>iied l)y ]>ilgiims to defray the 
cost ot the inn aid jiassage from Jedda; and tlie continuance during 
the ])ilgriin S(‘ason of 19‘ll-‘)2 ot leduccMl deck iar(‘s, originally 
announced tor the I9dt)-dl season only. 

The numh(‘i‘ oi Indians undertaking the annual ])ilgrimage to 
the Hejaz has been steadily falling tor some year>. In 19dl Iho'-e 
wlio travellf'd by s(^a nnmh(‘i‘<*d 7,2Tb as com]>ai'ed with ]1,0(»1 in 
]9-)0 and 2b,49(> in J927- t hi the' comdn^ion ot tin* jiilgrimagi* of 
192)1 lli(* (Jovernnn‘nl ol India sanctioinnl the re]nitria{jon at a cost 
ot about Hs. 12,240 of 2,IS di'stitme pilg-rims stranded at dedda. 

We may now eonsidi*!' ti»e problems that arise in this country The drags 
from I he ahus(* ol intoxicating drugs. The opium policy has heeii P*’®hlems, 
d(vscrihe(l in some detail in ]Me\ ions reports. xVs regards the export 
of oj)iiim tin* (io^ernment ot IndiaV j)olicy is goveined hy iTitf'inn- 
tional agjeements hut has a< tnally gone considt'iably further than 
thes(‘ r(*(]uire. During tin* 12 \ eaiending with tiie year 1921-2)2 
the area under po])py cultivation lias been reduced hy 75*4 ]>er cent 
and is now almost (‘onfined to the Hiiited Ibovinces wTiere the area 
cAiltival(‘d in J921 was 20,527 aej'('s. Developments in iiileJJial 
policy have consisted in the enactment by provincial Governments 
of legislation designed to sn])press or limit tlie actual Miioking of 
the drug, which constitutes a proldem quite distinct from its use hy 
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oaiiiio* as an indiilgenoo and more particularly as a quasi-medical 
preventive of malaria. 

To deal now with the events of the year under report, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act came into force just before the year opened. 
The act regulates the jmoduction and manufacture oi opiiun for 
export and internal production and the distribiition and snj>])ly of 
])repared opium, coca leaves and manufactured drugs; and also 
contains a clause giving local (xovernments certain control over 
illicit transactions in dangerous drugs, especially in regard to 
ti atfickers Jiaving llieir headquarters in hut o])ei‘atiiig outside British 
India. ()])iiun ])roduction in tin* Indian States is naturally a com- 
])licnting factor. During th(‘ year under repoit the Gon eininent 
of India decided lo ])urcl)ase all old sbx'ks of o])iuni in tin* various 
Slates, and t(j regulate and if possible reduce poppy cultivation in 
I he States by ari anging lor ihe su])])]y ol crude oj)ium to tin* Gov- 
einmenl on a (juoiti sysieni on tin* understanding that these quotas 
will not be reduced except pdri passu tvitli the dimijiution ot pro¬ 
duction 111 British India. 

As i‘(‘gards ()])iuni snioking, in Biirnia where* only registered 
smokers may possess ]>re})ared o])ium, the Government liave appoint¬ 
ed a coniTiiittee to examine opium policy in the light oi the recom¬ 
mendations of the League of IVations (k)mniission of Ihujuiiy into 
oj)iiim smoking in the har East and are considering whether it is 
not possible further to jcgulate the habit- by licensing approA^ed 
smoking saloons. In Bengal legislation was 2 )assed during the year 
]>enalising tin* smoking of 02 )ium by persons other than registered 
smokeis. in tlie (hniral Provinces cqdum smedving has been totally 
2 )i*ohibited with effect from flune lf)‘f‘J. Tlie Governm(‘nt'- of Mad¬ 
ias, Bombay and the United Provinces are also contemplating 
legislation to 2 >i'ohibit opium smoking. In ]\()V(*inl)(‘i ot the year 
under report an international confeieiice Avas h(‘ld at liangiaik to 
consider the recommendations of ihe J.eague of Aalions (.’cmmission 
of Ihiquiry into opium smoking in the Ear Jhtst, at which the Gov¬ 
ernment ot India were rejiresented. The ratification of the decisions 
finally reached by tlie conference is under consideration by the 
Government of India in c-onsultalioii Avitli the Government of 
Jkirma. ISk^gotiations Avere in iirogress during the year with 
Indian States with the object of concluding extradition treaties in 
respect of jiersons connected Avith illicit traffic* in dangerous drugs. 
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Extradition treaties wiili foreign governnienls are also under eoti-- 
sideratioii. 

The (loverjinient of India maintained their interest in interna- Intcma-' 
tional eo-o])era1ion in inedieal matiers and were repiesented at tli(» o^,^iion 
17th session of ilie JTeali]i (hminiittee of the League of Nations inmedi- 
lleallh Organization held in (xeneva in May 1931 and at the session 
of tile Office International Hyr/ienc Puhliqiie held in Paris i», 

May 19.“)1. In addition a iepres(*iHativc of the Government oi 
India ivas ])resent as a visitor at the 4Lhid Congress and Exhibi1if»u 
of the Loyal Saniiary insiiiii<(‘, London, held a1 Glasgow in July 
19.')1, and at the fiflh lin])ei“ial Social Hygiene Congress held in 
Lend .(11 in July 1931. 


l\vo ini])or1ant medi('al niaiiius mentioned in our last ]ep(n'j 
wei*(‘ und(‘r examination during th(‘ yeai- in consultation with local 
Governments, 'jdiese were the re])ort of th(‘ Drugs Eiujuiry Coin- 
niittee and the (jue>tioii of amending the Indian Medical Degree^ 

Act so as more effect i\ely to prevent the use hy umpialitied peisons 
of titles ini])lying the jiossevsion of I'ecognized medieval qualifiia- 
tions. 

Before leaving the subject of health we must refer to Hie im- Women’s 
])ortant activities on Ixdialf ot the healtli and material wedfare oj 
women and (diildieii in India. Tln‘ Women's Medical Service 
sutfereil to some extent in its training activities during tlie year 
from the need for retrenchment. The growth of confidmice in th(‘ 

Service and of the jiopularity of its hospitals is shown by the 
iiK'iease in the number of in-patients treated; in 1931 it reached 
41,380 as com])ared with 29,021 in 1923. This realization of tlit‘ 
benefits of tieatment in hospitaL staffed by women has been to some 
extent assisted by improved communications. A joui’iiey oi 30 
miles or so to a headijuarteis station in a motor Ims is much le^s 
of an undertaking than in the days when it could only be performed 
by bullock cart; recently pu/d((Ji w(»men journeyed to the Zenana 
Hospital at Leshawar from as far away as Kabul. The largest 
institution maintained by the Seiwice i'^ the Lady liardinge Medical 
College and Hospital at Delhi. Following an investigation into 
the finances of the institution the Government of India are con¬ 


sidering in consultation with local Governments a proposal to levy 
a per capita charge in respect of students trained at the instance of 
a local Government or an Indian State. An arrangement on these 
lines should materially assist the finances of the college. 
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The year 1931 saw a definite advance towards the co-ordination 
of voluntary healtli and welfare work in India and an expansion of 
the activities of the Indian lied Cross Society. In January the 
Society was ainalij^aniated with the J^ady Chelmsford All-India 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare and the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Scholarsliips Fund, and soon afterwards the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureau was opened. Later in the year this Ihireau 
took over ihe administration of the Army Child Welfare Fund 
from the Lady Birdwood Army Welfare ('Ommiitee. Simiil- 
tane()usj\ with tlie (‘leaiion of the Jlureau a Junioi* Rod (h’oss Sec- 
tio7i was inaugurated. During the year also the King (xcorge 
Thanksgiving (Anti-tul)ej‘(*ulosis) Fund, which had been handed 
ov(U‘ to the Society at the end of began operations on an 

all-India basis. In the Red (boss lieiHh|uarlers al New Delhi are 
now housed the Indian (A>uncils of tht‘ St. dolin Ainl)ulan(‘e Asso¬ 
ciation and of th(‘ Briti'^h Kinj>ir(‘ Le])i()sy Keliei Association (to 
both of Avhicli th(‘ Sociidy lends the us(‘ of its se('reiariat), the 
Countess of Dnifeiin’s bund, the l\b)inen’s Medical Service riiid tlie 
Lady ^linto's Indian Narsing Association. 

At the end of 1931, the Indian Red Cross Soedety had twenty 
pi'ovincial and State hraTich(‘s and 144 district and su})-divisional 
branches (of which 21 Aveie o])en('d during* the year) with a total 
of 10,032 senior and 152,734 junior mcm])ors. S])ecia1 efforts were 
made during the year to develop maternity and ehild welfare Avork 
and to encourage the formation of new^ Junior Red Cross groups in 
schools. Increased attention was also ])aid to health education in 
rural areas and travelling propaganda unibs, some of them equipped 
with a cinema, were at work in several areas. The supply depot 
maintained by the Sociely at Lahore issued a variety of Red Cross 
comforts, as Jiiaiiy as 929 institutitms receiving gifts, and distri¬ 
buted Red CroSvS and health propaganda material to the value of 
Rs. 12,434. Contributions Avere made for the lelief of those who 
sufTered from the eartlujiiake disasters in New Zealand and Balu¬ 
chistan, the CuAvnpore riots and the floods in Bengal, and for the 
sujiply of comforts to troops and police on active duty in tlie 
Burma rebellion. A considerable jiortion of the Society’s income 
is being spent on assistance to hospitals, particularly in supplying 
nurses. The Bengal branch alone spent over Rs. 15,000 on nurses^ 
salaries during 1931. Many of the Society’s activities are however 
still confined to toAvns and it is difficnlt to obtain wwkers for rural 
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areas. More Tiidian ladies are now eoiniiig’ forward to sit on R(‘d 
Cross Committees and a lar^e part of Ihe Society\s income is being 
spoilt on work for women and girls. 

Tbe Junior Red Cross f o wliicli reference lias lieen made above The Junior 
is file children’s branch of fhe Red Cross and is organized within 
schools. Ifs aims briefly slated are fhe promotion of healfh, service 
to fhe sick and siifiering, and infernational friendliness. In India 
emphasis lias been laid on health activities which imdnde bedh 
personal and commnnify hyg'iene. The Summer Scliool foi* Red 
Cioss Avorkers held in dime wa^^ (‘xcliisively dcwoled fo a sfiidy of 
Junior Red Cross aims and nudliods; and fhe moA’ement has been 
accv pled liy ediu‘afion and healtli anlhoriti(‘s as an imporfanf faefor 
in Invilfh edneafion in all grades of m IiooIs. Individnally each 
child is enconraged fo obscixe cerfaiii definife healih rules, while 
collectively fhey recidve insfj-uefion in Inmlfh jirojiaganda scliemes 
and fhe prevention of disease. Ry fhe end of llhdl, Rombay, fhe 
Cenfral Jh'ovinces, Didhi, fhe Punjab, Raj])ufana. Sind, the 
United Provinces and the Wesfern India Sfafes had oraanized a 
total of 2,9()2 dunior Red Cross groups, fhe membersliip of which 
consisted of 2,r)‘]9 girls and 100,195 boys. 

The Si. dohn Ambulance Asso(‘iation wifh ifs sisfer organiza- St.JohnAm- 
tion, the St. John Ambulance Jlrigade Overseas—liolh of which cU^nf^***** 
work in close co-operation wifh fhe Indian Red Cross Society—held 
during fhe year under report a total of 1,075 courses of insfruefion 
in first aid, iiome nursing, home hygiene and sanifation; 21,053 
persons received fraining, 1*1,185 of fhem securing fhe Association’s 
awards. In addition 4,035 school studenfs Avere instiucfed in fhe 
elemenfary [ueparatory c-our.se called “ The Mackenzie School 
Course in Fiivsf. Aid, Hygiene and Sanitation Classes Avere 
organized among railAvaymen, miners, soldiers, fhe ])olice, in all 
type's of educational institufio]is, in indusfrial osfablishmenfs and 
in prisons. The total number of jiensons who have received the 
Association’s certificates up fo the end of 1931 is more fhan 200,000. 

The St. John Ambulance Biigade consisted at the end of the year 
of 48 ambulance and 12 nursing divisions including 2 cadet divi¬ 
sions in each cafegory, Avifh a fofal membership of 1,480 men and 
287 Avomen. 

Finally, mention must be made of the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide movements, which have shown a remarkable and gratifying 
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fli'volopinent in India during* tLe last decade or so. The total 
slrengtli of tlie Jloy Scouts organization in India at the end of 1931 
was 178,633, an increase of 12,061 over the figures of the 
previous year. The inovonient lias spiead not f)nly in different 
j)]ovinces hut also in many Indian States, amongst which Mysore 
slands foremost with a memheiship of 7,616, Kashmir coming next 
with 4,746; in all there are 28 State associations in India. The 
movenieiit continued to receive sup[)ort from all provincial and 
Stnte (TOvej“nn)cnts. From the Cochin Slate, with 1,423 Iloy Scouts, 
t]i(‘ lo( a.I association r(M*ei\(‘s a grant of Its. 5,(100 per annum. Tht^ 
llomhay and Ihinjah Governments suhsidiz(' their local associations 
to the extent of Its. 20,000, the Tlengal Association receives from 
the local Government Its. 10,000 and tin' Govei*nment of the United 
Ihovinees eontrihnto Its. 12.000 to eacli of tln^ ]huhm-lV)well and 
tln‘ S(‘\a, Saniiti Hoy Scout As> 0 ( iations. (^)m' of tlie })rincij)al 
Jtsitujes of the year was the attention given to tlie training of 
(4!le(Ms and the ta(*iliii(‘s a horded for this ])ur])Os('. Tin* Puiijah 
has an exeel],mi training ground Avith a pavilion; iVIadias has 
(->ta])lished a training et'ntre at (Vjonoor in Hie Ailgiii district, 
where the association Avas ahle to secairt' sevi'ii acri's f)[' ground 
fiom the GoAU'rnment. Stress lias also been laid on the extension 
ol the movc'ment into the village's and Boy Scouts in several pro- 
A'i ices are taking tin active ])art in i iiral ree'oiisl l uet Ion WTirk. 
There has been a demand for literal uro in the A^ernacular and most 
ot tlie jiroviiice's have not only traiislate'd tlie oflieial hnndhook into 
the vejiiaculars but also have ihemsehu's ])]'oduced hooks heating 
(»n tlie subject. Another event of importance during tlie year Avas 
the (‘stahlishmeiit, of a general lieadipiarters oftieo for India Avith 
tin* olijeet of (*o-ojdiTiating ac'tiAuties in the Aarlous provinces and 
Suites. 

We must, now briefly deseiihe such notewortliy events as occur¬ 
red dining the year in connection Avith tin* educational institutions 
for Avhicli the Gov^ernnient of India .assumes some degree of res- 
])Oiisil)ility. The numher of students at the Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity increased appreciably, the total numher on the rolls at the end 
of the year under revieAv being 2,993 (of Avhom 80 Avere lady 
students) as comjiared Avith 2,419 in the previous year. The 
University received during the year donations of more than Its. 3 
lakhs, including Rs. 1| lakhs from His Highness the Maharajah of 
Travaiicore and Rs. 1 lakh from His Highness the Maharajah of 
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Jodlipur, the latter <»ifl being for the upkeep ot the departmeJii o1 
agricultural botany. The construction of tlie new library build¬ 
ing, made possible by a donation of Its. 2 lakhs from His Highness 
tlie (fuekwaj- of Ihiroda, was (completed an<i the libijuy moved lu 
its lieu ijiiarlei's; neaily t>,00() books were added to the library 
during the \ear. On the aeademii- side important events were the 
ojuming oi an jM.So. t lass in agrieuUnial bolany and the institution 
of diploma couises in soap manufacture, metal enamelling and 
])otiery and ]>orcelain. Idje University Tiaining Corps Avhicdi con¬ 
sists ot three ])latoons and disj>Jays giaait keenness won the eftieicmey 
cup lor the fifth time in succession at tin' annual camp ot the 
paicnt battalion at Uoorkee. 

At the Aligarh Muslim Cniveisilv the y(‘ar was notable toi the 
eom[)letien (d' (hn'iiic lighting inst.dlatiojis througliout the entire 
University area and for the construction of new and up to datt‘ 
laboialoiies lor chemistry, physics, zoology and botany, 'idic 
UniversitN r(‘ceiv(‘d several libelal donations during the year, the 
most interesting of Aviiich uas tlie e''tab1ishment of ten Sunni theolo¬ 
gical scliolaishi[)s each of Us. bO a month. ()n the a(*ademic side 
the o])ening ot the new sciemt' laboratories has made possibh‘ a 
definite heginning in reseandi work; the Ph.D. degree has lieeii 
intiodined and fresh regulations created for the award of senior 
doctorate degrees such as D.Sc. The Aligarh Muslim TJniversitx 
(Amendment) Act, 19dl uas also passed during tin* year under 
report. lly the piovisioiis ot the mam a('t ol 1920 iiniveisity 
instiuction was eontined to post-intermediati* students but the uni¬ 
versity maintaiin'd an Intermediate (Vdlege, consisting of two higli 
vsehool classes and luo intermediate cbivsses, for the jmipose oi 
prepaiing students foi- adjiiission to its degiei* coui’ses. The object 
of the amending act was to transfer the intermediate classes to tin* 
University so that intermediate education should form an integral 
])art of university instruction. The act was brought into forc'e in 
(Ictober 19d2. 

Tin* total number of student at the Delhi Univei-sitv increased Delhi 
from 1,(>90 during tlie pievious \(*ar to 2,0'»‘> during the year under 
report. The University like other institutions sultered from re¬ 
trenchment and severe economy was necessary to balance its budget. 

Just after the close ol the yeai' a ]»ortion of the old Viceregal Ijodge 
estate was allotted to the University as a temporary measure for 
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1]ie iiso of tlie law taciilly and will provide accomJiiodation for 
Severn 1 lecture rooms, an assembly ball and a section of the law 
librajy, as well as a suitable area for recreation. 

The only item of note so far as the centrally administered areas 
ai'c concerned was ilie examination by the Government of India 
(d i1h' rejiorl of flie commilU'c on ])rimary education. It was unfor- 
iiniaiely found imjiossible in Ibe prevailing financial slrino’ency 
1o adopt Ibosc it'commendalions involvino’ exjienditure, but they 
me to ])e kepi in \ i(‘W as ])o.s.si])le lines of improvemeni when 
Hnaiic(‘s im])rovc; \\bil(‘ oilier jiroposals sucli as iliose aiminp^ at 
I eoi n'aiiizaiion noi. involvinn" addiiional expend iiui e will as far as 
]o aei iealile b(‘ ado])i(*d alter evaminaiion by (lie local admiiustra- 
1 mils eoiicerned. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Scientific Surveys. 

We propose to conclude our re])ori will) s(uiic accouiil of wlint 
ore known as Uic tiv(‘ surveys t)f India—ar(diaeolopieal, 1opog*rapLi- 
ca.l, ^eolo^ical, l)otanical and zooloo*i«*al. T])e a( tiAiiies oi eadi of 
these de])arl nicnls weiv' consi<leral)Iy if'shiel ed during' t[|o \'ear 
und(u review hy itdnuif hinenl of hftth funds ainl ])ersonncl. 

J^ei reneinnfuit iii Ujo A rchaeojog ieal J)e])art nn-nt ])rouglif to a 
slundsiill ilie iin]>or(an{ e\pI(iration> of 1h<‘ Ja^t four or fi\e vears 
f)i’ ilu^ ])re-liistorie sites at Alcdien jodaro and lJara])pa and ai oilier 
places of later hisioiical interest ; hui it is lio])ed that when finane(‘s 
ini})i()ve it will he ])ossihI<* to l•(*snnle the \\ork. 

The niosi. noteworlhy ev(‘nt <d the year Avas ihe iinal publication 
of tlie till ee-voluni(; inon()gi-a])h on ** Arohen jodai o and the Indus 
Civilizaticjii ” edited liv Sir Jiilin Marshall and puhli^h(Mj by Me^^srs. 
Trobsthain A (’oy. in a nio-^t aitraetiv(‘ form. lls compilation was 
a^si^ted by a nunihm- ot ex^ierts not belongdng* to the de])artmeni 
who w ei e called in because ot tlie yreat vari(‘t\ of teebnical <ubj(‘e1s 
with which the A\'ork diuils. '^Phe book lias betui w'ell reviewed and 
thos«‘ w lio liave not the time to study it as a AvlioJe will do wadi to 
r('a<l th(' iiist .lf‘J ])ag'(\s of tlie lirst vtdiime in wdiieli Sir dolui 
Marshall sums U]) th{‘ results ot liis proloiig-ed study of the materials 
as they luiNt' come to liglit 11 om \ear to \ ear. Idiese ])ag(‘> ''.U])j)ly 
a vivid and eoin])rehei]sive pietuie of the lile ot the ])i*op]e aaIh) 
inhabited the Indus valb*y in the tourth and third milbumia H.(\, 
th(dr culture and ladal charact(*r, their arts and iolici(ui, their 
b) 0 (l, animals and ])ersonal ojiiaments, their weapons, implejnents 
and toys, tJieir use of (‘ottoii lor textiles in a jieriod when it was 
unknown elsewhcue, tlieir comforlahle dw^cllings and system of 
diainag^e. Amoiig- the jnany revelations ”, Avrit(\s Sii- John, 
that M(dienjodaro and Ilarappa have had in stori' for us, none 
]»erhaps is more jemarkahle than this discovery that Saivism has a 
InStory goi7ig- liaek to the (diaholithic -Vge or ]>eiliaps even fuither 
still, ajid tliat it tlius takes its ])laee as tlie most ancient living 
ic»ith in th(‘ world 

.V ^iip[)hun('n ta rv Aolnme on tht* exea vat ions carried out at 
JMoheii jod.iro froiii onw ai ds and a similar monograph on the 
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o.\cuvatioiis at Harappu are aaw uiitlei pieiJaiaiioii. Many prob¬ 
lems still await elueidation, ot wbieli Ike most important is the 
(lecipkermeut ol tki‘ main semi-])mto‘^*iaj>kit* .seals iouml at boik 
liiese sites, but eomsiderable progress kas already been made. 
^\mong ike (oiielusions so laj- jeaelied [)y Ik'oiessor Jiaiigdon aie ike 
lolluwing; tkal Ike Indus s(Ti])t is closely connecied with Ike 
arc'kaic Sumei ian script; ikat the eaiiy liiaiimi oi the lluddbist 
period is, as was many years ago suggested by (Jeiieiai Sir Alexamler 
C'unningliam, derived i'rom Ike Indus vscript ; tkal ike Aryans must 
have estai/lisked [iitimale contact witk ike lounders ol ike Indus 
(‘uhure and tkal conseipiently ikey must kave aij ived in India mucli 
earlier Ikan liistoiy admits; and tkal the tkeories oi ibilika ami 
otker epigra])kisis regarding ike origin ol tke Braiimi scj i]>t Ironi 
Semitic writing are no longer tenable. Until a lew \ears ago tlii^ 
couiilry Avas tkougkl to be witliout antiquities ol an earlier date 
than the rise ol Itiiddkism. TlianLs to recent reseaiclies in the 
Indus valley, “ India must keucelortk be recognized, along wuh 
Persia, Mesojiotamia and J'lgypt, as one ol tke most impoitaiil area^ 
Avkere Ike (dvilizing ]>rocesses ol' society A\ere initiated and 
developed 

Evidence oi inlimale (oinmcicial mleicouise bel\\cen tke Indus 
valley and Mesojiotamia and Elam lias been bi’oiigkt lo ligkl at 
Ur and Kisb and includes a number oi Indus valiev seals, two ot 
wkicli were loniid in : one at Ivisk and anolher, a I'vlinder 

seal, in Iiaq. ()b|ect'> oi ^iesopolaniian manulacture are also 
beginning to lx; lound in ibc Indus A'alle\. During ike year under 
review a tragment oJ a grey stealile Aase Avas discovm’(*d, beaiing 
a basket j)altern, and jeseuibled two vases ioiuid ai Elam. 

At Taxila lin t her progiess Avas made Avitk tluj clearance oi tJie 
great inonasiery attacked to ike Dkaiinarajika stupa ((Jkir Tope) 
and revealed tkree distinct strata oJ successive occupations, tke 
earliest being placed in tke did century A.l). and ike latest in the 
dtk ceiiiuiT wkeii the building avus destroyed by the MUiite Huns. 
Tke kuniaii skeletons and tke seven late Kuskano-Sassanian coins 
of g(dd alloy discovered on tke east side of the monasteiy in tke 
preceding* season belonged to the last epoch. Besides tke tkree city 
sites known as Bkir Mound, Siikap and Sirsukk, Sir John 
Mai slialBs researches have brought to light many detached Buddhist 
settlements among tke kills ot tke Hutkial and otker ranges Avkiclt 
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Miiroiiixl ih--* cily of Taxila. Auoilier sp])ainio Biuldbisi sottleiiioiit 
lia^ Jiow ]»oni laid bare at Kalawan, on a low hill forming part of 
llio main Mai^y’ala spur, at a distanee of about two miles south-east 
oF ih'^ Dliarmara,jika sinpa; the relics discovered show that it 
})tdonged io the flrsi. ihiee ('eninries of ihe (.hristiaii eia. Of the 
s(‘ATn grouj)s of buildings brought to light llie mosi interesting are 
a siupa-coint (‘onpii'ising i,wo larg(' -lii])as, ihref‘ 1('m]>h*s and two 
shrines. One of Ihe iemples has an ociagonal apse and a square 
ani<*chamber or uifinrhipa conlaining a ^(juare sink lined with 
irauslucent glass liles A\hi('li was prtdiably kept filled with water 
foi the convenience ol pilgrims and monks. Tlie a])se yielded a 
nic.ihrr ol (laiidhara ^cuIjiiuiH'^ including r(di(‘i^ sliowiiig Oie dream 
of Ma.ya, fmotlnu* oi' ilu' Sakyamuni Bu.iha), ihe tompialioM of fhe 
Hodhisaii va, and iln^ Jluddlia lasting; and contained a circular 
stnpa in wl)ich wcu’c fouml som(‘ valuables anticjuities. A circular 
receptacle cut. from a bhu'k of kan jnr stone (a soft lime->tone) burifnl 
in the middle of t,li(‘ rolic chambm' wa> found to contain among 
other things a c(q)])er-])lc.te l)earing a well-preserved Kharoshtbi 
insci’iption of the yi‘ar l-bj and a siu])a-sha])ed relic casket (‘om])h'tc 
with lidniilhn' and nmbi'ellas. This ca'^ket (*ontained a small 
globular cask(d f)f si(‘aiile and rosettes oi gold and isihaug and the 
inner casket in its turn contaiiK'd a tiny cy1 indrical-slniped gold 
casket, in whicdi were found sonn‘ very minute pieces of bone and a 
nuniL'er of beads and jiearls. Tin' nann' of the pt'rson whose' relics 
were thus enshriin'd do("^ not a])p('ar in ihe inscription. 

Tlie valuable disco\('lah's at. Xagarjunikonda on the liver Kistna Excavations 

have been mentioned in lU't'vious re])orl.s. IMiotooraphs of tht' ftNagar- 

‘ L jumkonda* 

many hundreds of sculptures found on this site hav(' keen forwarded 

by the excavator to Dr. Vogel ol the heidtui TTuiversity who has 

already identified many ot them. Operations during the year 

revealed a ie.w more fragmentary se.ulplures in ihe Amaravati style. 

They include om* depicting a wcll-carvcd chariot drawn hy four 

horses preceded hy a row of warriors, and another fi'agment showing 

a hodlii'\ tree attended hy worshipjiers. 

Some progress was niade during the year with the excavation, Excavations 
hegun in 1915, of the Buddliist (*ity A'alanda in Bihar. jSTalanda, Nalanda. 
one of tlie three famous university toAvns of ancient Magadlia, finds 

* \ balustrade erowniiijjf the stupa. 

t Tt was under a hodhi tree that ddlia meditated and attained enlipiht- 
enment. 
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Excavations 
at Paharpur. 


frequent inei)tion in early Ihiddliist texts, c.(j., the Maliapariiiibba- 
nasutta, and ae(-ortiino- to the Cliinese ti'iiveller Iliuen Tsang* 
possessed a stiijia \\iiich eiisliriiied pieces of the Biuldlia\s Lair and 
nails. During- tlic year under leview a laige tein])le inentioned by 
Iliuen l\anji‘ N\as exeaAuited. This temple may undl mark the site 
of the gi(‘at nlidrd (monasterv) eonstriieted by Baladilva Laja, 
uhieL Avas about flOO ieid in Leiiilit and in and maunifieenee 
resenilded tiu* nlunui under tlie hod hi ir(M‘ luair (taya. Tlu‘ 

anticjuit ii^*^ ^o lai* brouglil to li^lit at Nalanda nnnd)m‘ more ilian 
7.000 and ineludi' man} bronze statindfe-., terraeotia voli\(‘ tablets, 
si ma o bu‘U] (*s, Images in tbe black slaii*. slone o(^i,ojally used for ibe 
s(■uJ])tur('■^ ot lb(' bala scbool. ami biieks inscribed Avitb t‘xtra(‘ts 
Ij'oni tl)(‘ liuddliist scjipiiires. That the Magadha. sidiool ol senlp- 
tii]‘(* is a (le\(‘lopinen I ol iIm* (iupla sihool ol lb‘nar(‘s i.s, wadi-know u 
and tiag/iK'nls ol Saiaialli s(Hi]f>iiiivs in the usual (diunar sandstone 
lonvd Hi .\aianda cl(‘arly deinon'-ti ale (he in/ln(m(',e ol (lie Heiiait'^ 
(‘(mtie. Nalanda in its tiii-n was a sou ice of ii'onograpiiii' and 
sivlislic lnHu(me(‘ noi onl\ to otluu' ])ar(s of Jndia bill also lo 
Sumatra and -hna and othej islands ol tJie Indian archipelago. An 
interi'sting (‘ipisode in Kalliana's Ibijatarangini supjilies aullientic 
e\ idence ol I he 1 m jmri at ion iiom Magadba to 'Kushniii of a 
bion/e image of Sucata. borne on th(‘ sbouldms of an c'le])hant. 

d'hc e\ca\alions al. Ikdiarpur baAa.‘ now levealed tlie wdiole plan 
(d I he (eiiiph* a.nd tin* gi(‘al (piadrangb* tlial sunounded it ami all 
that remains to be don(‘ is to dig* ]>art. ot tbe spac’ious nnuu* court 
to its oi'iginal iloor l(‘V(d. Tliis is piobably the tai'gest. single monu- 
numl so tar luought lo light by excavation anywhere in India, its 
outm- dimensions being fe(*t from north to soutb and Dili feel 
fi'om east to wesi. Tin* eeniial tem])l(‘ is raised uj)on three teiiae(‘s 
richly (‘inladlislual Avitb a continuous smies of tiU’iacolta panels and 
superijn])osed one above the other, and at the summit of these 
teinaces is the main sin ine. In gemual ])lan and design tbe temple 
closely r(‘sembb‘s the ilrahmanical tem])les at Avantipura and 
Martambi in Kashmir, and it a])pears abso to have been copied by 
ibe builders of tbe great Hnddbist stupa at Borobundur in Java. 
An insmij>tioji tound at Kalanda has already sup])lied evidejice of 
the intimate relations that existed between a Sailendra king of Java 
and tbe Pala king ])eA"a])aladeva. Among tbe antiquities found 
during the year is a fragment whicli completes a broken image of 
tbe Biuldbist deity Hevajra iineaitbed in tbe year 192S. The 
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lias nine lioads and sixteen Ininds eacdi holding a linnian skill] 
and embraces a female figure carryuin' a small da‘>‘^’er in tlie ri;^liT 
hand and a vskull-cup in the left. The iina^e i> wrouo-lit with t;Teat 
care and skill and helonp*s In the period wlum ihc Tala art of Benual 
was !n full flowei*. 

tlniy a small excavation was possilile diirino- the yeai' at Pa_t>‘an Excavations 
in Burma but ibis yi(dd(‘d an inieresiinc* Burmese inscTijdiou ciii BumS”' 
in a stone slab in Avhicb mention is mad(‘ of Sban slavi's dedieat(‘d 
to a pao'oda. The date ajipeais to fall in the rei<j;'n of Kiiyn’ Sawlu 

(1077-1084 A.I).). 

44m^ most impoitant lind of tin* Acar in ili(‘ field of ('pin’ia]>hy Epigraphy, 
heside^ tlu' Khai'oshthi ins( riptiou ridiOKal 1o abo\(‘ was a small 
fra^aiKnii ot ^^toiK* b(‘arinn- aii ineonipb‘i(‘ insiaipiiou ol six in 

the early Braliini seri])i oi the ‘ird eeniur\ l>(h which wa^ diu: 

U]) hv a labourer amoiiic’ the (‘v1ensiv(‘ ruins ol AlahasIhaniLi’rapli in 
th(; ]h>u“ra distrii'i and ac(juiM‘d ]>\ {lii‘ areha{'()lo^‘ical sujiei'intcti- 
(hmt at (hileuiia. The new inscription is 1h(‘ earliicsi, ani,i(]uity 
found at Mahast hano-raph and ti])p(‘ai'' to ])i()vide conclusive 
e\ idenee of tli(‘ idmitity of the icmains at. ]Mahasihancaajih whtli 
Pauiidravardhaua, the amoent ca])it;il ol north Benii’al or Varendia- 
desa. ^rahastliaiii:‘ra])h pit'^iuit^ <>U‘at po->sihilities of iurther iiii- 
])oriaiii diseovei'ies. Jn (tiiNsa and Aladia- mwv in'^cn[)tions wme 
discovered vdiieh throw' a cnod deal of lio’hi u}>on the mediaeval 
history of those jirovinei's. During' the AU'ai’ under lepoii six part^ 
oi the Ejii^raphia Tndiea wuue (Oihlished and materials for thre(‘ 
others sent to ])ress. 

Several valuable aniiquitiixs were added to the museums umhu Archaeo- 
the control of the Arehaeologica] ])(‘partmeiit during the year, 

Additions to the (‘oin-eahitiet of the Indian Museum included a set 
of electron coins of the Kashmir kino- Lalitaditya and a silver coin 
of Prince Murad, the foui’th sou of Shahjahaii. This latter coin 
wuis struck at Surat in the year IfibT A.T). when Slialijahan was 
lyino' ill and his sons fio-htino- amoii^ themselves for the tliroiie. 

The archaeological elnunist received 881 antiquities of varifuis The Archaeo- 
kiuds for preservative treatment and examined or chemically cS^st. 
analysed 4G specimens mostly of metal, stone and minerals. His 
analysis of a bangle from Taxiia revealed the use of copper and 
nicikel alloy for jewellery. The chemist also treated and mounted 
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Iwo of t]]^ wall pain1iiin-s in flip Couiial Asian Antiquities !^fnsenTn, 

l\e\v Pollii. 

()\vi]io- ir) laek of iujids tin' oonservaiion of monuments, wtieli 
toims an impoTtant ])ai't of tnc duties of the Arehaeolopueal Depart¬ 
ment, liad to be confined during* tlu* year to ^inall annual r('pairs 
and general tidying- np ; only sncdi s])ecial rt'pairs as were inexpen- 
sive and sti-neturally urgent were undei'laken. 

!?etin tli(‘ Survi‘v deparliiKMit during 1b(‘ ]al((‘r ])art 
of the year bul 1o the dishandnumi of lour io]>ograpbie‘al parties, 
Ihree g{Mnloi ic ])arii(‘,s and on(‘ foi est pai ly, wdlli the resnll Ibat the 
eonipleiion ot Ui(‘ m()d“i-!i i{)])ogja[)1n(-al survc'v of all India f>n ibe 
sf*ale imd. 1 inil(‘ has Ikmui lurtlun- ilelayed. 

During the snrv(‘y year ending on tlie dOib S(q)tmnb<*r ilie 

lales". ]'criod for wtiirli detailed information i^’ avaiiabli* atid wliicb 
ua^ nn{ atteci(*d b\ retrenchment, an arc-a oi apjiroximately of).()()() 
Mjiiare miles was siii'veyed, mo.‘>tK on the scab-s of om* iiicli and half 
inch to one mile, l^his im-lnded tin* survey ot about S,(lt)0 sfjuare 
miles on l!i(' scale of i! inol) to one niil(‘ in the (lilgit Agency in the 
(‘xireme north of liidiji. As in (Miiiial, tliis snryey involved high 
climbs in ilie glaciated aieas ol the Hindn Kush, Kailas and (ireat 
Himalayan ranges. Sui\ey> in liigli mountain regions were iornier- 
1\ cai'iied out (-hietly by (‘x]>]oj ation ])arti(^s specially etjni])pcd for 
Ihc ])iirpose but during tlie ])asi lew years lliey liave b(‘en made by 
a jegnlai surv(*y unit. This lias seized to train a iiiimber oi young 
surveyors in alpine tochnicjue and siionld prove of value in the 
mapping of IJimalayan areas in future. The area surveyed im-lndes 
Ilie niassiis ol Xanga Parbai (:2b,(>00 b-el) and llaramnsli (‘J4,200 
l('et). Surviws were also earj ied oui in Sikkim and Nepal so as to 
compleie two one-iiudi modern slioets. 

In addition to sjieeiai io]*est sinvcys, cantonmeul. .surveys, and 
those in connei-iion with certain irrigation ])rojects, a number of 
special surveys were earried out at the request of local (xovern- 
monts, other official departments, Indian States and private bodies. 
Dll the military side one field survey section was mobilized during 
October 1930 and took part in the operations against the Afridis on 
the Khajuri plain during the (-old weather. The section w^as dis¬ 
banded early in March 1931 . Survey units on the frontier continued 
their special training exercises with military formations. On the 
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/irclioeological side two old forts in norlbern llengal were iueduded 
in tlie area surveyed; these date hack some dOO years and were 
a})|>ai{‘iilly erected by the (’ooches loi* del'ensive })iirj)oses against 
lilniiaji. 

(leodetic work yirogressed salistacloril} . ('oniiiiuons record of Geodesy, 
longitude was niaintuined at l)(dira Dnii by bi-wetds1y ob^c'rva- 
tion^ with the bent transit- and by ilte i‘cce])tion of the Bordeaux 
and Rugby time-signals, dljc latitude vaT‘iations prograniine was 
continued, the usual diilicully being met with in the monsoon 
months. Astronomical latitudes to determine the nioridional defiec- 
ticn of the ])]umb line' ohsciwed :»t \\ >tati(iii.> in Kaslimir, 

tl.*‘ Ibinjab and Rajjiutana, si1uat(‘(l at intei-vals of about 1*J miles 
along a nortli and south lini‘ trom tlie Hauihal ihiss to .XjuKU’. 

These', observations lurnisluMl a Niuy valualde section of the* Indian 
geoid, connecting ii]) with the obscu'val lori'^ made in Xashmir in 
11)25. Observations to deierniine tin' foi*c(‘ of gravitv’ \\er(' maih* at- 
22 stations in Sind, the Punjab, Oeiuial India, liajjiuiana and the 
(kmtial Provinces, (iravimeirie obsiu'vat ions wit-h a giadiometer 
weie made in the llahawal|)ni‘ and Taisalmer St \t(‘S. 

As i‘i‘gards niagnelie and meteoioiogii'al (dj^e vations, the Magnetic and 
magnetic ohservatory at ])('hra Dun maintained lo inuous 
r(‘eoi (1 oi the three iiiagnetK* ebuiK'ut'^. Tin' t Imori stdsmograph lions, 
was in regular 0])('ration and meteoiological observations were made 
t>Nic(* daily. A magnetic detachment visited 37 repeat stations in 
nortli('Tii India and mad(' comjiaiati\t* ohst'ivations at Alihag 
observatory, thus bringing the magnetic survey up to date in this 
r('gioii. The “ Tide Tables for the Indian Ocean ’’ for 1932 were 
(•-om])lele(l and advanc(‘ cojdes relating to eerlain polls were' jire- 
]iared and sent- to the hvdrogiaphic departments of the' .Vdniiialtv, 
the United States and f)a])an. Two detachments were miqiloyed on 
jirimaiy triangiilation in Riirma, as a result of whifdi the Indian 
])rimai‘y triangulation was c onnected with that of Siam by the ex¬ 
tension of the revised Mong IFsat and (treat Salwu'en seiues in 
latitude 20^ 30' and the Rui'ina coast series in latitude It)^ 30'. 

A base was measiirc'd at Kengtimg, in tlu' Sontherii Shan States, 
using the modern invar wire (Mjuipment. This is the first base 
measured in India since that at Mergui in 1881-82 and is of eonrse 
the first measured with the new' apparatus. 584 miles of high- 
precision levelling for the iiew^ geodetic level-net of India were 
completed, together Avith 904 miles of single higii-precision level- 
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lin^ ill Bombay, (Viilral Iiidiji, ilio CfMiiral Provinces and tlie 
United Provinces. Secondary levelliiio* of J ,()Gd miles was carried 
out in ilie Ibinjal), llie Piinjal) Sia,i(‘s, Dellii, Jlibar and Oris.^a, 
Penpal and Purina lor local (pAernuKuds, railways and scaontiln’ 
purposes. 

An improved pattern of Macleod Par was desiguied and made iu 
(he ^\olksllo]) at Dehra Dun. Tins bar, known as (lie “ Penney 
Par ”, is now in consiaiil nst* willi (he du]>lica( ino* prc^N(‘^ in (lie 
photo-zinco office at Dehra Dun and i( is Iiopcul that by its aid tin* 
making* of ])aper mosaics of plam^-table s{*ctious will (‘veiitually be 
abolished. 

Durinii* 1 lie year ending dPih S(‘p({‘mb(‘r 1!)‘)1, 7()I dt‘]>ar( uieidal 
Diaj)'', 1 !i( ! 0.(1 ijio' it^pnnts and m‘'.\ (Mlilioiis, W(‘i‘(^ ])ublish(Ml l^v ihe 
Survey and in addition nuirnu'ou.s nia])S and plans went* ])it‘paied ioi 
i1h‘ Ai’iny, local (iovernments, iail\\a\ adni in ist I’al ion^ and c(‘nsuN 
ollit In (h(‘ mathcmiatical iiistj unuMit f)llic(‘ a larc'c numlxu' (»l 

binoculais, monoculars, ((d(‘>( opi-s. <'om}>asses, range-tinders and 
\\at(dies re])air(‘d, whih* tin* maluitact ures imduded bi*idg(‘- 

testijig- a]»paratuh, rotary rcs-ording’ dethsdoimdei>, rang*<"''hn(lei'- 
base-leiig(h-(die(dving* apjiaratuN, and a'liiomatic obje(i g•la'>s(‘^. 

The most interesiing- e\(‘nl of i1h‘ \(air conmaUed vilh the (i(‘n- 
logicul Surv(‘y was the isMie ol‘ llu' gc'ological ma]) of India on a 
scab' of miles (o Iht' imdi, undei prej).irat ion sinc(‘ ld;2d. The 
Cf)m])ila1 ion of the originals was done by the ^tat^ of tin* (i(*oloc’ical 
Survey, the reprodaci ion m (‘olour Ixung- cai*ried out by the Sur\(‘\' 
ol India. In addition iurther memoirs on the (a)al resouices ol 
India wuM*e ])ub]ished as a resnlt of th(‘ s])ecial inV(‘stigations com¬ 
pleted last yeai'. 

hiai't lidLiakes were again promimuit, diverting officers of tlm 
department from their normal duti(‘s to record tln^ elfecis and as far 
as possible to ascertain the causes. As in the pi’evious y(‘ar a severt' 
earthquake occurred in Purma.. Portuiuitely the tiact affected — 
the Myitkyina and Kaiha distrieds, lying to the north of IJp])er 
Purma—is thinly jiopulafced. Pamboo and wooden huts, raised a 
few" feet from the ground—lyi>es which are I’arely damaged—were 
wj*ecked, and laiidsli])s and fissuring of alluvial ground were f]‘e- 
(juent. In the town of Kamaing all masonry buildings were 
damaged and some pagodas destroyed. A number of aftershocks of 
the disastrous Pegu and Pyu earthquakes of last year w^ere recorded 
in Eangoon, Pegu and other places between Mandalay and MouP 
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nioin Imt did no dama^o. Some iw’o moiitli^^ lalej', oji llie 2r)t1i aii<! 
2Tlli oi August 19dJ, eaiiljfjuakes oceiirjed in jJalueliistan ni tlir 
oilier end of tlie Indian Knijiire. Botli >lioeks with aceompanyiiii:' 
In-mois were felt at Queila Init tlie fir>i did liiile damage iheir. 
Tlie ipjiorts of daniao-e as ])nl)lished in tlie pri'^s wane imieli exa^- 
panated. In l.ki]ueliistan (odinaiy villaj^a* lionses aie usually built 
wflli Aery thick walls ot nmd, or* siindried brii k^ s<‘t in mud mortal, 
and are ])arti(mlarly lialile to damage by (;aidh(juakes. I\)r tlii': 
itai^nn the bazaar at Shai‘i<th wa'' ('Om]d(‘tely luirmd bv the slioi't ol 
1h(‘ 2bih and the hospital and ]>art ol the lallway ijuarters wen* 
s(‘V('i(‘ly damaa'ud. 'Die '>(‘»*ond sliof'k, oiiyinatiim near Mardi on 
the 27lh, w'as moi(‘ widely lell- (‘\ei- Jlaluehist oi and Simb bui 
si'vme daniai>(‘ wms eontined to within a >hori distam'O ot Maeli and 
to tht‘ jdains jit the loot oj the iiills south-w(‘s1 ol Sibi. In Ma<'li 
]mildino< ol sundi'led In icL oi stone S(‘l in mud moi'tai wtne (b^^- 
troyed or much damajjed. J'brm th(‘ mwv jail, coni|d(‘t(‘d onl\ 
(dohteen Jiionths Ixdonn suiteied sevends. Its no?‘th wall, built ol 
ordiiiai v ( on(*ret(‘, was thrown down and the south w'ail was eracl^ed 
and -oiiK' of the interior radial walls weie aUo i>\(uthroAvn. In 
ail about a iiundied liAt*^ wrui* lost, clnetlx thi’ouoh Hu* (‘ollap''^* 
oi luMNy mud Ituibl inys; buildina's oi o^ond brick and mortar were 
alinosi undamaged. 

A-- ri‘gai'ds tlie normal work (d the dtpartmeni, ecological sui- 
\ 1 y." well' in ])rogi(‘ss in tlu^ (langpur StaU* in Ibliai and (Irissa ; 
in the Myitkylna distr iet, ilu' Mogok i ub\ mint's in the Kailra 
disnict. th(‘ Xoithern and Soutln'm Shan Staitss. Iht' Lowei 
Chiiidwin and Shwebo di--triets in Buiina : Iht' 11 o^hangabad, 
Aagjiur and J^handara districts in the ('t'ntial Ib'ovinces; the nortli 
Arcot district in Math'as; Kashmir; tin* Hazara district in tin' 
Xorth-West Frontier Frovinct'; the Salt Fangt', the Attock (listru t, 
and the Simla hills in tin* Fun jab; the Jodhpur-, Bikaner, M(‘war 
(Fdaijinr), and Sirohi States in Ivajjuitana; the Fhakrata and 
^Jirzajiur districts in the United Fi’OAunces: and Bewa Stair* in 
(hmtj-al India. 

Fconomic empiirdes were caiTied out on barytes in the Yawmghwe 
State of the Southern Shan States in Burma; bauxite in Nandgaon 
State, Central Provinces; coal in tlu^ Khasi and (xaro Hills, Assam, 
and Meiktila and Myitkyina districts, Burma; co])per in Pindaya 
and A'awmgliAve States, Southern Shan States, and in Ajmer-M'^*!- 
wxira and Bikaner State, Eajputana; gold in Myitkyina district. 


Geological 

Surveys. 


Economic 

enquiries. 
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und in Kashmir; oj*ap]n(e, iron-ore and jade in 

Myilkvina disirit*!, Burma; kaolin in tiie (iaro hills, Assam; lead- 
ore in Pindaya Sta1(', Souihern Shan ^Uaies and ^lyltkyina disiricl, 
Burma, and A"an<l^-aon Siat(^ in lln- Cential Broviiu'es; marhle in 
dodli]>nr and Mewar (I'daipin,) Slai(‘s, Hajpntana; mica in 
Xand^'aoi) Sfah‘, Cc’dial Pi‘ovim'cs, and ^fewai ([h]ai])U]) Stale, 
B-ajputana ; salt sprin<:*s in Myitkyiiia di^l’ lct, r>urma ; sid]>hnr 
sj)rin^‘'^ in Shahpnj- disli-ict, Ihinjah; and woliVam in ^ awno-liwe 
StaUn Soiilli(‘in Shan Sia<e-^, and dodhjmi- Siat(*, Bajjmiana. 

Si)(‘^‘ial inv(‘st lo-ation^^ imludc*; a study ot the Imhnv oilfield 
Hid a at Yenan in the rpoci- Yhindwi!! district in Burma, 

in tlu'se and othfu oilfields in l»n?ma immense' (piantiti^'s ol natuial 
i^'as run to waste, ilnnin-h a e(*ilain amount is used for nower rni<- 
inu*. aiol with t!io <'o-opei a (’oa nl ilie oil-])i ndmim’' <ompanies a 
(jo\ ('rnm(Mit g'colonisj has Ix'em do^nited to iin (‘st i^‘a1 e liu'se' natural 
I'esourecN. In paitieulai' ai rann'cm^mls have* hee'ii made tor the 
eolleedion ol sum])les ot ihe nateial ;^>as m orde'r to d»-’termin(‘ 
tlieir eoiitmit in In'liiim loi filliny an^hi])s, and the' Indian iTistiinte 
of Science has undertake'ii lo analyse these stim[)les. 

f n\est io-a1 ions into the omh'i y i ound \\ a t(‘i-sujipl ics oi Jxanyoon 
and Bass(*in ^yere comph'ted fliinny iIk' year and detailed suyyj'S- 
tions made tor their utilization and consm'vat ion. In a<ld!iion tin' 
])Ossihilities ol ohialniny aric'sian and other Avat('r supjdies over a 
lary<' tract of coiintrv hdwi'cn Bawaijmidi ami ihe Sah Banye 
ha\(‘ hceii i n \ cst lyated. Miscclla ik'oUn activities incIndiMl advice 
on th(' treat iiH'iit ol landslips enda ny(*ri iiy tin' pij>e line and haulaye 
uay iji ('onin'ction with the Shaiian Jrydro-el(*ctri(‘ Sclienie, and (Ui 
tin* pi cscrvat ion of tin' hathiny yhats at Benares which, owiny to 
the action ot tin* (taiiycs, liavt' loiiy hceii a])proachiny collapse. 

The Botanical J)uriny the y^ar tin* Botanical Survey pjoeeeded w’ith the (uati- 
(‘al study oi the flora of the (laro Hills; the colh'etions mnv niimbt'r 
some LhOOB sj»ecimens eompi isiiiy about SOB sp(‘(‘n‘s and considei'ably 
ejiricli tlie mat(U-ia.l available tor a tioristic and eeoloyieal survey 
of tin* area. Matei ial wUiS also eolleeb'd tor a ]dant, analysis of the 
Anainiallai Rills and the fon'sts ol Jiorth (V)imhatore, Kolleyal 
and Bolainpaili riinyes in the Madras Bresideney and for an 
estimation of the part tliey play in the union of the flora of the 
('ast and west sides of fin' p(‘ninsula. Tin* botanical surv(?y of the 
santonin-yi(ddiny artemisias of the Kiirram and north-western 


Survey. 



India wa.'rs (‘onipleted and lesullh oldained lilely to l)t‘ ol niucli 
importance in tlie iuluve devclo})nienl oi Ike industry. Ditiicullies 
met in drying* and extractiuj^- the kaivest and in producinj^- the 
drug- hav(^ hcHUi cleaied U[) and valiial)le data obtained regai'ding- 
geog-i a])hical and aliiiudinal dj'.l rihni ion. A iiiJ‘th(M aUcm])t 
wa> inade (Juj'ing <li(‘ year 1o ponelrale the cinchona resmv^^ in the 
TenabS(u-ini area oi Jiower ISurma with a view to invc^i in.n i ng 
(erlain jK)ints reg-aiding Ili(‘ avicennia asbocialioiib of the inangrovt' 
bwamps in ('hitlagong. .V tour in the Aag-a and Maiiipui 
in wliicti more than 100 s])eciniens weie eollec-ted lias suggested the 
possibility oi im])rove(l fruit cuhure and the production ol inedLei- 
nal plants on economic liiiCb in ike ea>iern li incaiavas. 

The (diudiona. ])lantations maintaiised ]>y the (joverniuent oi Cinchona. 
India in ihirma are liianaged ]>y llie liolanna] J)epartniei;t. ddie 
stock of bark in hand at tin' ojiening- oi tin* \('ai- was odS/JOd lbs. 
and at ike tdose of tke year 715,087 ikb. (Quinine sulphate and -^alN 
aiuounling- to nearly 17,tH)0 lbs. and a small (juaniity i)[ eLiieliona 
febrifuge were sold during ih(‘ year, Ininging in a revenuH of 
Ks. 0,17,000. 'Idle net prolit on the yeai\ working w\ts loughly 
Ks. I?, lakh>. The (Tovernments (d llengal and Madras also main¬ 
tain einckona planiations and a factory Avkeie the bark is conveJt(*d 
into (juiniiie and its h^-]jroducts. The sales oi (piinine sulphates 
and salts and cinclioiia fel)iilug-<‘ in Bengal dnring the yeai totalled 
nearly Bs. 0 laklis and in "Madias IN. ri| lakhs. 

The field in\esligalions ol the Zoidogical Sui\e\ during the TheZoologi- 
\'eai in the W(*stern ()rhat> yndded valuable inforniation legaiding 
the areliaie freshwater- medusa (limiioe.nida). Similar iiujuiries 
into the fauna and biological conditions in the river Ilooghly and 
the saline waters of the Salt Bange hi-ought additional knowledge 
of the Idonomles of freslnvater animals living- under such vaiying 
eoiidilions ot salinitx. Other aeii\ities duriiig- tlie yeai wyu^e an 
antliropometric surve\ of the dikeieiit castes in soutb India in 
eouiiection with the census ojieratioiis, the lesults of vvhirdi will 
shortly lie jiublislied ; and an extension of the investigations into 
tlie sliell fisheries in tire Andamans. 

On the researek side tke following W'ere tke more imporlaiil Research. 
]>apers puklisked during tke year by oflicers of tke depaitmeiit; the 
Tifikes of Burma; tke Classifieaticu of tlie IIomalo])terid fishes; tke 
Medusae in tke ludian Museum; tke Decapod Crustacea found 
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living as commensals witli IJolotliurians; Instances of Parallel 
Jwolution in the Faunas of South India and South America; 
AiHliropological Bulletins Irom the Zoological Survey of India; 
and a report on the human relics recovered by the Naga Hills 
(Burma) Expedition for the abolition ot human sacrifice during 
10:^0-27. ()tlKM’ inlerosii iig irivc's! igat ions aie still in })rogress. 

During tJie year tlie Acrv valuable collection of butierflics in 
tile Indian Museum wjis leairangtMl and a great, deal of valuable 
material hitlieiio inaccessil>le io] study inco]])orated. The r-olba*- 
tion of bi]'ds iu this Tnuseuni is also being rearranged. 

Anotliei- intei‘('st ing side' ot tin' d('])artnnmt.\s activities is the 
co-o])eration of its ant lirojiologicaii section witii the arcliaeologif-a I 
de])artTnent in invest igai ing and ideiitit\ing Iniman and animal 
{(rinains. During the \ ear nnd<‘i review a large number ot animals 
were identified for tlie Bombay Xatiiral .History Sociidy, the Tfar- 
<M*uit, ]lutler Ijistilnte ot Pnbhb* Health, Burma, the Calcutta 
S( hool ot Tro]>i('al Medicine and other institutions. 



APPENDIX I. 

Representative List of Official Reports, etc. 

^Mostly aniiuii].) 

(xrn rial. 

Statistical Ab^tiaict ior J3iitish India. 

Census Keport ('decennial). 

Pi ■<)\'i*icial Adniiiiist ration J{c]*t>its Madras, Jlondiay, Vnit(‘d Pj'ovnires, 
J*iiiijal), Pcnc:al, Central Pjoviiitcs and Perar, ICiiina, Biliar and Orissa, 
Assam, Aoidli-West Fionticr ProA’ince, Dellii. C'ooj^, Andaman and 
Aiccfia!’ KlamU, (bAnl and Military Station ol Jknip;alore, Ajmer- 
Mcj'wara, Baluchistan Au<‘ncy, Aden. 

AqiKtilinr amJ ^ 

A^i icn11 nI'f' and Lixc'^tock in India ihiniontldy). 

'J'lie Indian J’L)u»'n<(l of Agricultural Science (hiinontlily). 

'J'lic Indian .louiiml ot Vct‘*rinar\ Siicine and Aniinal Iluvhandrx (<|uai |y), 
Sciojitdic ZVIonoLri aplis ol tlu- Inijaujal Council of Amnuhural Bc'.taarcli. 
Pcvmw ul .\L'‘ri( nh ui al Optuations m India. 

riic Annual Bejioit of the lrnp<*rial Couiuil ol A^i iculiura 1 IC search. 

1*1 oM-od 1 nes ol the Ho.iid ol Aoiuullure and Animal liu^handry. 

('atalowuc ol Indian Iii.seets. 

X lout die Pt'i'oiiv ol tin* Impel lal Institute tU Ajjli u ultnr.il He'-carcdi Pusa. 
lle|tort ol ihe Depaidmeiit ot Aei u-oltuia‘ lor e.udi Province 
Season and C'l'op l*(*poj't tor (anli Pioviiiecn 
-\lii n ult lira 1 Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of Principal Crc)j)S in India. 

Kepoi't ol the* Civil \'etorniaiy I)(‘]»arImeut for eac-h Pru\ inee. 
lvC‘|)ort ol the Impcu'ial Institute* c)f \\-1c‘i iiiary Keseaieh. Mukle^ar 
Quinquennial Boport on the a\eiac;e vudd poi acie < i [oincipal cit)j)- ui i"di.i 
(*ovnn\ ol ihc' Suear Indusli-y ot India. 

Livc^-sfock Statistics, India (quintjuennial). 

('o-(>])rrafi rc SuvivUcs. 

Statistical Slati'iMcnls relating to Co-operatn<‘ ^Movement in India. 
l*e|)ort on (Vi-ojierat ivc? Societi(^^ for each Protuiicv. 

Bt.‘ports of Conferoiic'os of Bestistrars of (\)-oj)(‘rati>'e Soticfics. 


Eilucaiion. 

Annual Boports on Kducation for India and for each Province. 

C^uinciiionnial Bovictvs on the ])roo;ress of edncaition in India and m each 
Province. 

Ot.c*asic>nal Beporls and Pamphlets on education. 

( ) 
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Einifjuition and 1 muiUjtaiuni, 

Aiinual Hejioit ou the working of the indiaii Emigration Act of 11^22 and llio 
Eulos fj-amed thereunder in the Probidency oi Bengal. 

Annual Iteport on the working of the Indian Emigration Act in the Bomha\ 
J*ix‘siden( y. 

Annual Report t>n the woiking of the Indian Emigration Act and the Rule.- 
1 j allied thereunder in tlie ^Madras Presidency. 

Annuai Report of tlie Agent ol tlie (jloveriinient of India, in South Afriea. 

Annual J{t‘p(jrt ot the Agent ol the' (hn ei*nnn*nt ol India in Jiritish ^Mal.iya. 

Annual Report ul tlu* Agent <d the Government of India in Ct‘\ Ion on tin* 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the RuJe.s issued thereunder and 
OT tlie Labour Ordinances of Ci'ylon. 

Heport.s on Immigrants Labour in tlio Province of Assam. 

Annual Beiiort on Emigration to the Lahoui J)istricts ol As^.iin. C'acliai ami 
Svlliet. 


Budget of the Gin'orninent ol India. 

I^'inante aiifl IL'vemie .Vcfouiits oi the (h)\ ei nim*); l Imlm 

East India Accounts and Estimates. Ex])lanatory Memorandum hy tii* 
Socretai*y of State for India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home A( t omits of the Government of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

East India (Loans raised in England) (Half-yeaily Parliamentary Ptijici). 
J^eports on tlie Administration ol the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay, w'uh 
a rev lew of the Controller of tlie Currency. 

Bepoi t of the (Controller oi the Currency. 

Statistical ''I'ahles relating lo Banks in India. 

E tn tats. 

Annual I{(.‘luin ol Stall UKn lelating to Fore'll A<lmll!J'^tratlon m Bi.tm' 

I ndia. 

JL'jiort on Eoj-est Adminisi rat ion lor vmcIi Pi*ovinee. 

Rcfxirts oi the Eoit'st R(.‘s<*ai(h In-titnie mid tlie Iiiijitnual Eorest Codt'ge. 
Deliia Dun. 

C^miKjuennial Eorest Jlevnevv. 

Indian Forest Alemoir-.. 

Indian Forest Records 
Eorest Bulletins. 


dusi'nr and VoLicz. 

Report on the Adiniiiistialion ol (hvil Justice for eacli Province. 

Rejjort on tlui Adniinisti ation o* ('i-iminai Justice for each Province. 
RepOi.t on Jails foi‘ im( h I’rovinte 

Report ou Police for each Prov im e, and loi* Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 
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TaiikI Tterenitr^ etc. 

Ljmd Kpveiiue Administration . Provincial Tlcports ior Beiifxal, Biliar and 
Orissa. Assam, Unitod i’rovincos, Homhay Presidency (inclndin^z; Sind), 
Punjab, Contra] Provinces and Borar, Burma, and Madras. 

Bi])ort on Band PoA'cmn' Admini at ion laind Pceords, tboicMit 0]>ora- 
tion.s. Alienation of Tiand Act. do., lor >io»*tb-\Vest Frontier PioA'ince. 

Madras v^nivoy, SetMoment and Tanid Pocords Department Peport. 

Peports ol Ijaiid I^O( ords r>epar1 inenls loi Jioinbay, Hnrmn. 7^eijp;a] United 
l*io\'mc(*s. and Punjab. 

lU port on Settlement Opm ation^^, Punjab, 

iteport'^ on Snr^'ey and Settlement O].(‘ration, Bentral, Biliai and Ori.ssa, and 
A ssa m. 

PepoT’ts on ()p(‘fat loim of ihf* I ami P<m nrd^- and Settlen- *nt Df»partments, 
i '(‘111 fa! l’j’o\ inces «ind Ber.ii 

iU'porl ol the 'Taliikdari Settleiumit Ofbcei’, Bombay. 

Provincial lJ(‘ports on tlie Admin ist rat ion ol b>'tates under the Court of 
M^'ards. 

Beport on tlie Piiniab Canal (t>loiije'‘- 

Acts of tile Indian Lee:is]atnre and Proiimial licci^lati nc Councils, 

IteRultitions made by the (iovernor-General in C’ouneil. 

Ordinances made by tlio Govornoi-Genm'al. 

Official Accoiiiils of the Debates and ProceediniX'^' in Ibe CcmlTal and Provin¬ 
cial lie 2 ;islatnr(‘s. 


Lo(<tl Sri f-do' rr/i mm f 

Peport on iMniJicipalitle.s lor eaeli l^rovince and for (kilcntta Bombay City, 
Madras Cb'ty and Ban£i;oon. 

Peports on District and Local Boards lor each Province. 

Bt'poj'ts of I’orts Trusts of Bombay, ]Ma<lras, Karachi and Aden. 
Administration TU'jiorts ol tIh' Calcutt.i. ILan^oon .md Cdiittagonf^ Port 
Commissi oners. 

Medicaly Pifhlic TTcalth and Vital Stati.'il ics, 

Peport of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Report of the Director of Public Hoaltli for each Province. 

Peport on Civil Hospitaljs and Dis])en-aries for each Province. 

Report on Mental Hospitals lor each Province 

Report of the Chemical Kxamiiier and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research ("quarterly). 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (snpi>lomentnry to fhe Indian Journal of 
Medical Research), issued jieriodieally. 

Records of the Malaria Suivey of India is.sued by the Director, Malaria 
Survey of India. 

Reports of the Scientific Advisory Board and the Governing Body, Indian 
Research Fund Association. 
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of o;kIi of the Pasteur Institutes at Kasaiili, Coonoor, l?anp:o<ui aud 
Shillong. 

Peport of the Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Peport of the Hafikine Institute, Bombay. 

Pe])ort of the Kiiip: Institute, Gninclj’^. 

Report of the Calcutta School of lh*opieal Medicine and Hygiene. 

Repoi t- of the a arious Medical Colleges and Schools in India. 

Mi iwra} PnHlurtion <tnd Tnspection of Mines, 
lit*VJe^^ of ^Iiuera! Produc‘tjon (in Record of Geological Survey). 

Report on Pioduction and (-onsuni]ition of Coal in India. 

Report ol the Chiel JiisjM'ctor of Mines. 

Indian ('oal Sfatistu-s. 

J*{tsts utu! Tt’lpgiaplis. 

Annual Flepoit «>n the liulian Posts and Telegraphs D<5partment 

I * n ees a n d 11 a q es. 

Variations in Indian J^rice Revcds (tables). 

Reports »)f Pro\ mcial Wage Censuses. 

liid« \ Nmubejs oi Indian I’riees (<iuiiH(ueniiinl). 

Pahlic WorLs, 

Repoi t hv the Rad\va.> Board on Indian Railways. 

History of Indian Railways constructed and in progress (quinquennial). 
Quarterl^' Siiinniaries of proceedings ol Railway Bocal Advisory Coininittees. 
Half-yearly Suininarit's of reports on Railway ac^eidents h.\ Govtuaiinent 
Inspectois of Railways. 

Pejiorts on Puldic Works (Buildings .nid Roads) lor Madr.is Jfonibay, United 
J^ro\ i lu e.'v, J’urijab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam, and 
North-West Frontier Province. 

Revi(»\v i)i Jiiigatioii in India. 

.Administration Reports on Irrigation for each Province (excojit Assain). 
Indian Roads. 


Hr, venue (other than Ixind Hevenue). 

Salt Department Reports; Northern India, Madras, Bonihay. vSiiid, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar aud Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stam]) Department Report for each Provinc-i . 

.All-India Income-tax Report and Returns. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Scientific Departments. 

Report of the Zoological Survey. 

Memoirs and Records of the Indian Museum. 
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Antliropological Bulletins. 

Survey of Tndiu. General Repoi’t. 

BoeordR of the Survey of Iiidiji. 

Map Puhlicatiori and Oflfiee Work Report 
Geodetic Report. 

Report and Records of the Ihitanical Survey. 

Reports. Memoirs, etc., of tlie Ar<*]jaeoloe;ical Surve^^ 

Rec'ords and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Re])ort on the Admini'-tration of the M«*teorologic n1 Bepartrueni of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Tmlian Meteorological Dep>artment. 

"Mtunoirs of the Indian Meteorological Ilepartment. 

Annual Re])f)rt of the Kodfiikanal Observatory. 

M* iiioirs anti Bulletms of tin* Kt'daikanal Ohservaloi'v 
Tndian Weather 7?(»vie\v, annual .'iummary 
Rainfall Data of India 

Annual Report on tlu‘ Rrogiess of (hvil Atialion in India. 

Trade and Matntiari\n 

Provincial Annual Statement oi the Sea-borne Trad<‘ and Naidgation. Burma. 
Provincial Reports on ^laritime Trade and Customs ^including working of 
M<u’chantlise Marks .Act) for Bengal llihai and Oriv«^a. Bombay, Sind. 
Madras and Burma. 

Review of the Customs Administration in India 

Annual Statements ^)f the Sea-borne '^Prade of Hnti^h India. Volumes 1 and 
11 

Review of the Trade* of India. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation ot British India 
for calendar year. 

Statements of Trade at stations adjacent to Tiarid Frontier Routes (monthly'). 
Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

R<*port on Joint Stock Companies in British India and in the Indian States 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Travancore. 

Report oil the Working of the Indian Companies .Ael for eaeh Province. 

Indian Chistoms Tariff, 

n^he Indian Insurance* Yc'ai* Book. 

Ac'(*ouiit.s rc'lating lo tin* Sea-horue Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly). 

Slatisiies of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in [ndiaii Mills (montliiy). 
Statistics ot the Production of certain selected Industries of India (monthly'). 
Joint Stock Companies registered in British India and in certain Indian 
States (monthly). 

Raw Cotton Trade Statistics (Rail and River) (monthly). 

Kathiawar Trade Statistics (monthly). 

Accounts relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly). 
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Indian Tea Statistics. 

Indian Rubber Statistics. 

Indian Coffee Statistics. 

Lar^e Industrial Establislinients in India (biennial). 

Accounts of the Trade of the ]^ortup:uese I^ossessions in India (quinquennial). 

Statistics of J<"actories for the year 1930 together with a note on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, during that year. 

Note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, ]926, during the year 
1930-31 with comparative statistics for 1929-30 and 1930-31. 

Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the year 1930, together with a note 
on the working of the Workmen’s Conqiensation A(;t, 1923, during tliat 
year. 

Statistical table relating to strikes for the year ending the 31st March 1932. 

The Government of India’s “ Re])ort of the Cknirt of Enquiry, 1932 

Tlie Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 47, relating to the 
fifteenth International Labour Conference. 

Report of the Chief Inspector oj Explosives. 

Labour Gazette published monthly by the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay. 

Report of the Bejiartmcnt oi Industries for each Province. 

Administration Rejiort of +he Indian vStores Department. 

Report on the work of the Indian Store Defiartment, liondon. 

Annual Report of the Patent OflSce. 



APPENDIX II, 


Correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi prior to the 
resumption of civil disobedience in January 1932^ referred to at 
page 32 of this report^ 

1. T(;Ie<jrani from Mr. fa ///.s J'JjrceUennj the. I’Ucroy, dated the 29th 

Uevemher 1931. 

I was unprepared on landing yesterday to find Frontier and United Pro- 
\ inc*es Orfliuaiices, shootings in Frontier and arrests of valued comrades in 
both, on tt)|> ot Horigal Ordinance, awaiting me. 1 do not know whetlier I am 
to regard these as indication lhat friendly relations between us are closed or 

wheOier you exjiect me still to sec you and receive guidance from a^ou as 

to course I am to x^ursue in advising Clongress. 1 would esteem wire in rexily. 

2. Telegram from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, to Mr. Gandhi, dated 

the 31st Decemher 1931. 

Ills Fxcellency desires me io thank you ior Ntiur tcl(‘gram ol the 29tli 
instant in wfii( h you refer to fiongal and United Provinces and North-West 
th'ontior Piovince Ordinances. Tn regard to Pengal it has been and is neces- 
sai’N' for (fovei'Minent to take all possible measures to i>revent dastardly 
assassination of their offners and ol x>rivate citizens. 

Ills Excellency wishes me to say that he and liis Government de.sire to 

inne Iricndly relations with all political parties and with all sections of 

the public and in jiarticular to s<‘cnre co-oxieration of all in groat woi k 
of constitutional reforms which they are determined to push forward with 
minimum delay, (ki-operation ho^^ever must he mutual and His Exci'llencv 
and his Government cannot i*econcile activities of Congress in the Unile<i 
Provinces and North-AVest Frontier Province with ,s])irit of friendly <•(»- 
opm'ntion whic*h good of India demands. 

As regards United Provinces you are doubtless aware that wliile the local 
Government were engaged in devising means to give all x^o^sible relief in 
th(‘ existing situation, the Provincial Congress Committee authorized a no- 
rtuit camiiaign which is now being vigorously pursued by Congress organiza¬ 
tions in that province. Hiis action on the x>art of Congress bodies lias 
comiKdlcd Governnieiit take measures to xvrev'ent a general state ol 

disoi-der and sjirtuiding of class and communal hatred vvdiich camxiaign, it 
coiitinut'd unchecked, would inevitably inv^olve. 

Tn North-West hhontier Province Abdul Ghaffar Khan and bodies he 
controlled have (‘ontituionsly engaged in activities against Government ami 
in fomenting racial hatred, TTc and his friends have persistently reinsed 
all ov’'oriiires by the Chief Commissioner to secure their co-o]>ei‘ation and 
rejecting the declaration of the Prime Minister, have declared in favmur ol 
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complete nidepoiidence. Aljdiil Gliallar Khaii lias delivered numerous sjioeclu-.s 
oj^C'n to no ot li<.*r roiisl l uct ion than as iiiciteiiKUits Lo res olution and lie 
adherent.-^ have attonii>ied lo htir trouble in tribal area, '^rbe CJiiief Cominis 
sioner with IIk' ajjjirova] ol IJis Kxeelleiiey's Government lias shown utmost 
loi bearaiKv and lo the' Iasi, niomenl eontiniit'd Ins edforts to seeuie assistam** 
of Abdul Ghafiar ivJian in eairynig into tdfect, witli tin* least ]jossible dela,\ , 
tht" intentions oi' Jlis Maj(‘sly’s Governmt'nt regarding constitutional refoians 
in the jiiovnifc. Tho (Jo^ ('iiunont rolinined tj*o?n taking special measines 
until activities of Ahdul Cdiaflar Khan and Ins associates and in jiartieulai 
ojien and intensive ]>jej>aratinn for an early eonlliet with Government creatinl 
a siiuatn n ot such grav(‘ menace to praee oi j>ro\in('C‘ and of tribal areas 
;'s to nicd^o 11 nnj>o'^sihle hntliei’ to ilelay a<tion. Jtis K'xeelleney uiidin- 
‘'lands that Ahdnl Gliaffai Khan was in August last made r(*s])onsil>le for lead¬ 
ing Congiess movement m pi o\ nice, and that volunteer organizations In* 
(‘ontrolled were .'^|)el•l^n al!\ i (‘cogn In All-tndia Congn‘ss C’oininit t< »• 
as C^ongress oi ganizat ions fl is Kxc'elh'iuw desires nu* to niakf' it clear that 
Ills ]‘es]>onsLhiiiliiss for pe.ue and ordei make it ini])ossible for him to ha\c 
any dealing villi persons or organizations upon vlioin ri'sis tin' ri'sjionsihil it s 
}oi activities ahovt* ontlin<*d. You have yourst‘]f hovw alismit from India 

on tin- business oi Hound Table Conference and in light of tin* attitanle 
A\ Inch you ln‘n e ohseiwc'd there, flis Kxc*elleney is unwilling to believe that 
von liave jieisonallv anv shaie in i(‘sponsilnlitv l(n* or tTat you a]>])r<)\ e 
ol re((*nl aitivities ot Coic>iess m tlie Viiited Pitiviiices and Nortli-Y'est 

thontier Ihoviiiee. li this is -^o, he is willing lo s(‘e \ou and to givt' you his 

views as to the way in winch you i an last cxi'rt- your iiitiumu'O to maintain 

a sjiirit of co-oj)ciation which aiiimatinl proct‘cdings of Hound dkible C-on- 
lcrcnc(\ hilt ills l'Xe<‘lIcncv h'cls bound to eiiiphasizi* that he w’lll not hi' 
pr€*j>ared to discuss with yon incasurts'- whirl) Government of India, with 
the full a])proval o! His .Ahnestv \s Govcinnsnif }ia\<* found it neet'ssarv to 
ado]>t ill ]k*ngal, l^^nited Hrovinces and Noiili-Wist Kiontier Provinci*. 
'Idiesc* measures must in any t ase be kept in loiet* until they have served 
juiij*os(' foi which tlu'.v weio mipos(‘d. iiaiiK'lv ])rest‘r\at ioil ot law and oidci 
essential to good goviunineiu On reei'ipt ot yom iepl\. Ills KNcelhnn \ 
proj>ose-. lo ])nh)ish the- eoi i <*s]K)ndenee 


d Ti'li'iitain itom Mi (hnoUn lo ihr p//ra/r Svcivioiif in II is E.n I'Urtici/ fin 
l iccioif, ilotcd ihc I'if Jantioi)/ J9S2. 

I thank His KveelJeiicy for win* in reply to mine of 29th instant. It 
gricives mo. For llis Fxcelleiicy has rejected in a maimer hardly befitting 
Ins high ]iosition, an advaino made in friendliest spirit. I had a]>j)roach- 
c.d as seeker wanting light on questions while 1 desir(‘d to understand 
Government version of very serious and extraordinary measures to whieli 
T made reference. Instead oi appreciating my advance, Jlis Kxeelleney lias 
rejected it by asking nn* to repudiate iny valued colleagues in advance and 
telling me I bat even if I lieeome gniJlv oi sneb d islionon rabh' eonduel, and 



-ou^ht an inU-rviow, I (oiiUl not cvori discus'^ ujiittcj’s nl \jta/ niJ/mri- 

anccj to the nation. 

Ill my opinion, consfcitutioniil is>iu‘ d\viiidj«‘s mio in^jgiiilicance ui iaci* 
of ojdijiaii((‘s and ac*ts \\liifh must, if nt>t met with stnlifioni leM^tance, end 
m litter demoralization of nation. I ho])o no --(‘ll-i c‘-.jjeetiii *4 ludiaii will 
run risk of killing national spirit for a doubtlnl eonlingeney of securing a 
(onstitution to work which no nation with a -iaiuina may he left. 3^et< 
m(' also i>oint out that as lo tin* 3''rontier PT'o\im(‘, yoni telegram contains 
a narration of facds which, on iaci' of them, luini^h no Aiairiaiit for arrests 
of ])(>j)ular l(‘aders, jiassing ot extra-legal ordiname, making lile and ijro- 
pcoty utterly insecure* and shooting uriaimc'd |»f‘acc‘liil eiowds for daiing 
lo d moiistrate against arrest ot tla-ir trust*’d loa(h*r^ It Khan Saliih 
\hdul (jihalfar asscu'ted tlu' right ol eonijihdc* imh-jiemhuM o, it \\ a'^ a natural 
claim and tin* claim made with impunity hy the* Congic'^s at Lahore in 102^^^ 
and hy me witli energ.N' ]uit Ik'Iok* tiu* Biipdi fh)\einment in fauidon 
Moreover let me* remind the \"ieei'oy that despite knowledge on Oovei'nment - 
part that Congrc'^s mandate* eontanied such c-Iaim I wa^ iiiviit'd i<) attend 
lauidou C\)n ler(*nce as ('ougre‘'>v deh*gale TShu .-lui 1 ahl<* lo di-tt'Ci in a 

mere refusal to attend J3iirhar an olfeiiec* uarianiniL- -nnimai\ i in])! isoiimc'iit. 
It Khan Sahih wim ioim‘ining lacial hatred, ii w.t- ii nd< )iihi('(l ly i'(‘gret t ahle. 

I ha\<* Ills (n> n (h‘e]a I’at ions t<i lln* eonliaiv niad< P* nn‘ hiii a'^snlllmg that 
la* did lonient latial hatied, ht* was <“ntith*d i<» optii iii.il s\h<-U‘ he could 
}i.i\C‘ (lel\*nde(l himstdl agaiiPt acmivalion Bee.'i'i' nc I niled lhovinec*'v Hi"- 
l\\<ellene\ i.s surc‘l\ m ism}. n nad. he*, .tn'^*‘ th-ie w.i- no “ in icnb" c.mi 
paign authorized ])\ (.\)ngi <*'-.*- hut whd'-i in j<»l la l ion- w«*h* ])rooee*(liiig 

hetueeii Chu’e*! imiefil and (‘ongies-, u pU“-<'M a tllie uim' loj lolleelion ol 
lents acdnally arrive'd and rents hegan to he* ch'Diamhal. Coiigit^-s nioii wt*re 
theietorc* ohlige'd to advise tenant - to '-U'-pend paNiiumi p(*nd!ng lla* result ol 
negotiations and iSfr. Sla'iwaiii ha<i oll<*red on lioji.-dt v?! the* C’ongi*(‘ss to 

withdraw this advice* il llu* anthe)ritu‘s su^p, nded rolloeTions pending 
iu*got lat le)!!--. I M'lilni** It) -ngg« "-1 that thi- n-.t .t iind.itn- whnh laii Ik* 

so snmmaiil> dismiss<‘(l a- \t»ui wiie> has elom- ('* ni i t o\ i*i-\ m the* l^nite'd 

l*i()\inee*s Is ol a King sianding ami in\olv(*s well-henne oi million- ot ])e*asantr\ 
kneiwii to he* c*eoiiomicnlly ground down. An> t ^ ei n ‘ I n- .* t",. 

we*llaic‘ ot the iniis.ses in its charge would welc'ome* \oinn(aTy eo-ojioi a i leiii ot a 
body like the (kmgi-e.ss which admittedK exerei'-t‘s great intliu'iice ovei tli<* 
masses and whose one* amhition is to sc‘i\e thi'iu lailhtnlly and lot me a<hl 
that. 1 regard the w illdiolding oi payment eif taxe s a- an inalie*nahle* ancient 
and luitnrtil right eil a pc*e>j)le* who ha\e t*x}iausti <_l all ot]te*r mcnnis ed se'C‘knig 
treedom from an unhearahh' ee'ouoinie' hiirden. I must repudiate* suggestion 
that the, Congress lias sliLditesi de*sir«* tei promoP* disenelc'i m any sha])e* oi 
roriii. 

As to Bc*ngal, the tCongrt'ss is at one with the* (io\ernment in coiielemniiig 
assassination and should heartily co-operaie with the (h)vernnioiit iii measures 
that may be found necessary to stamp out such erime^s. But whilst the Con¬ 
gress w'ould condemn in unnumsiirod terms the raethe^ds of terrorism, it can 
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Ul no a.S8(KUilU» UM'ii with (iovenunt^nt t<‘i iori.sin ;i.s js Ix lriivi-d hv tlu- 
Honi;ul OnUuunro and acts <lonc thon‘nn<Icr, hut inusi n^si-t witliin ilir 
limits ot its proscribed creed of iioii-violeiice such measures of Iofi;aiizc(i 
Government terrorism. 1 heartily asstoit to thi‘ jtropositiou laid down m ymn 
telegram that co-operaliou must he mutual hut \our IcU'i^ram leads nu' 
irresistibly to the eoneliisioii that \\\< KxeelU'iiey dcMiiamls eo-opcM at ion fivjui 
the Congress w ithout returiiiug any on heliall oi (d)\ erniiK-nt. I can lead m 
no other way his peremjilory reiusal to discuss these niatter.s whnh, as I 
have endeavoured to show, have at least two sides. i\>]>ulai side I lia\r 
})Ut as i understand it, hut helore eoinmitting myseli to delinito jndgimni 
1 was anxious t(» understand the other side, u the Government suit*, and 
then lender iii.n adviie to llie ('onm«‘S' Willi lelioei'-e to llir l.i^l 
graph of your telegram, L ina> not lepudiate moral liahiiity ior lIk* actions 
of eolloagut‘s, w’iietliei' in the Frontier I’rovinco or in the I'mted l*io- 

vinces, but J c-oniess that 1 was ignorant ol llu^ detailed actions and ac'tivities 
<)J‘ my colleague's w liiJst J was ;ib.seijt from India, and it was bec ause' it was 
necessary ior nic' to advise' and guide' tlie Woiking Comiiiittee ol tlu' Congress 
and in ordei to cemiiilete my knowledge, I sought witli an ojK'ii mind and 
with the best oi intentions an inteiview with Ills JOxeelle'iuy and delrheralelv 
aoked ior Ills guidane*e. I cannot c'oiic*'.)! iioin Ills JOwe-lleiiey ni^ opinion 
that the reply he* has c oiidesceiich'd to sc'iid was hardly a it'tuni lor m\ 
IrieiidhN i^i^d well-meant aj)i>roaeh, and il it is not ytd toc/ late, 1 would .usk 
Ills Fxc'c'lle'ncs to reconsider Ids eb'Cision anti see* nie as a iri< ml withoia 
iniposjug aii,> condition.s whatsiu'vei a-> lo liie* set)j)e‘ oi sidijee t ol disc ussion 
.iiid J, on iiiN juirt, can proniis<- that I would study witli an oja n mind all 
the lads tliat he niigiil i»Lit heioie nu'. I would imhesn all figl> and willingK 
go to tlie rt'sjx'ctivo jii-ov luees and with llu' aid ot iJic' autlionlies studs 
both side's of l*ic tjuestion and it J e*anie to the lonelusion atteu* sue li a stutl\ 
that tlie iH'oph' were.' in tlu* wi’ong and tliat the W’oiking Conimitte'e ineludiiiij 
myself Avt'ie misl(*d as i-o tlie (‘orrect position, and that the Govermiit'iit w;m 
right, I sliould ha\e no liesitation wliatsoever in making tliat open eonlc'ssion 
and guiding the C'ongress accordingly. Along wutli my tlesiie and willingness 
to co-operate with Govc'rniiic'iit, J must ])lace my iiiuitai ions helore Jlis 
FxcelleiU'y. ISoii-violence is my ahscdiitc* creed. 1 hoiieve that civil dis¬ 
obedience IS not only the iiatuial right of jieopie especially wlieii tlu'y Jja\o 
no eliective voice in their own Government, hut that it also is an elfeetive 
rsnbstitiite ior violence or armed rebellion. J can ne\er, tlierefoic, deny 
my eicicd. in imrsuaiice tliereoi and on tlie strength ot iincoutradieted 
reports supported by recent activities ol the Governnicmt of India to the 
effect that there may he no other opportuiuty ior me to guide the' jiublic, 
the Woikiiig Coiniuittecj has accuiptc'd my advicej and passc'd I'cssoJutioiis 
tentatively skdciiiiig a plan of civil clisoheclieiic*e. 1 am scmduig tlierewifh 
te'xi ol resoiiitioii. If His Fxeellonc*y* thinks it worth while' to Ke*e nu*, 
operation of the resolution will he suspc'iieled ponding our discussion in hope* 
it may result in the resolution being finally gn en u]i. I admit that eoire- 
sjiondence between Ills Kxce‘lle*nc> and niysc'li is of sueli grave importance* 
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;i.s not to brook delay in i.iiblieatioii. I am tln-reiore ,eii<iiiiK my teleRriim 
your reply, this rejoinder and the Working Committee'f resolution for 
publifijition. 


of Jt>‘si,}ni ,o}i nj Woi'ioii tu ^ 

rUo Woiknij^ (’fHiimittiM- Itfiii.l Maliatii, i Ciandhrs ii< o<}Ut!t ‘*i i.r- 

\i'it to tlic A\ (“'t Jiiifl (•oii->nlti I <1 » li*' Jtn.ftioif }“. ?[► t \ r ,i of'} i Jj ai *< 

oi fli rja IK ('•" I • r< M K u I o;a t < *<l iii Jiffiirai i f*io\jfj‘0'. a/jfJ lijt* 

\ uikI )jy tli(‘ at lions nl tin* autlioiit i-' nif I tin nuincjnus iiriot'- 

iii.idt' aiKoHo; llio'^o (j 1 KIi.jii ,\t»tlul (iha/l,f] Klont, i. Sln‘1 :ini iind Pandit 

JawaharlaJ Nnlinii anti by t Ik* ^liofft ini^<s m thn Vrf}iiii( r Pj\)viii<‘(' of innocent 
lufii ill many timillis and many morn hciTi 2 : injniod. The Working 

CV)mmitt('e has also stK'ii liio ulooram lii>m lli^ I’X'olUoK‘\ tho YK-r*roy in 
1 t*[)l3' to tin* tnlv*;2;?iim ^(*nl l(\ iMahatma (iandhi lo him. TIk* Working Com¬ 
mittee IS ()l oioiiion 1 lia 1 thest' Ne\ era 1 acts and otheis ot le^>s,>r ij;ravil\ that 
have taken [ilaet* in stfim* other pro\ nut's and t!u' tt‘l(*fi,iam iitnu His Exeel- 
lene^' seem lo main' nniliei eo-ojM‘rat ion with i he (dnc'rnment <ni Lht* part oi 
the Conf2;ress ntlerly imjiossihlt' unless ilie (Jtuernnu'nl jioliey is radu ally 
eliiin^t'tl. These a< l.s and the lelemMiii tjetia\ no intintion tin ilie -pait ol 
hnr(*aiiei aey io hand jiiiwt'i to tlu' people and ai<* ealenlaied to demoralize the 
nation. Tlun also heti'av want ol iaith in ihe (‘oiuxress irom which f()-o])('ra- 
tion IS c'.\peet‘'<l h\’ tlu' Covc'i nnionl d’he \\'oikin<i; CommiTtt'e \ lelds to no 
one in its ahhorieiu e oi It'iioii.sin on an\ .ueoinit whalsoi'Vc'j resorted to b.v 
indi\’idnals ‘^ueh as was itnentlx wilnossod in IJen^al hnt it (<»ndeniiis with 
c'qiial lorec' ttM'iorism practised b\ its recent acts and oiclinaiKa's Idle Woi k- 
inp; Ckiminittee marks thc‘ deep national humiliation o\er the assassination 
eonnnitted In two f.i;irLs in Coniilla and m iiinil.v eornincc'il that such erinu* 
does ^rc'at haim lo t lu^ nation espocialK when throu^li its e;rc'atest politic'al 
moiith-piec-e- th»* Coii^ii>ss--it m ]»l«*d<2;ed to non-\ lolencc' lor aehicniny Swaraj, 
lint the* Working C'onnnitlec* can see no jiistilica. on i\ hatsooN c'l ior tin* Helical 
Ordinaiic'e wdiieli si'C'ks to jmiiish a whole peopk* loi the erinu' ot a tenv. d’lu' 
leal j'enu'dy lie's in flealinj.;, with tlu' known eaiiso that prompts such crime. 

It Jh'iieal Drclinaiiei* lias no pisulieatjon toi its t'xisiL'iua' the ordinances in 
the United Uio\nic-os and the Front ier J^io\ nice lia\e still Je.ss. The Work¬ 
ing; 'Conimitieo is oi opinion tlial tlu‘ jiu'as ires taken In* tlie Ckui^ress ni 
the United Pj'ovincc^s tor obtaining agrarian reliet aie and C'an be shown 
to be jnslified. Tlie Working Committee holds that it is the unquestionable 
right ot all iieoplo sufiering iroin grave eeonoinici distress as the tenaiitr.v 
ot tlie TTnited J^rovinees is admittc'dl.v sutTeriiig to Avithliold pajnnent of 
taxes it tlicn^ lad as in the* Idiitt'd Province's tluw liaco failed to obtain 
redress b,y otliei* const it n t lonal nietbods. In tlu* arn^st and imprisonment 
of Mr. Sberw'aiii, the Prtvsidc'iii ot llu' UniicMl J*rovinec\s Congress Com¬ 
mittee, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Woikiiig Ceiieral Secretary ot 
the Congress, who were proceeding to Bomha^^ to confer with Mahatma 
Gandhi and to take part in the meeting of the Working Committee, the Gov- 
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orjiiiiciil Jicivo b(\voiid the liinitb eoiiLo^nplated by their ordiiiaiu-e 

in that tlieJi* was no question whatsoever oi these gentlenieii taking i)ai’t 
m Hoinbay in a no-tax eajnpaign in the Lhiited Provineos. So iar as tin^ 
Prontior Provijiee is coiici*riied on the (iiovernnient’s own sliouiiig theJ e 
ap|)('ars to be no warrant tor eitlier tlie pronnilgahon oi the ordinance or the 
arjest and ini]>risoninent w ithout tri.iJ ot Khan Abdul GJhaftar Khan and his 
eo-woikers. The Workijig Cionimittee regards tlie shootings in that province 
«)l innocent and unai'ined men to bc‘ wanton and inhuman and congratulates 
biave men oi' i/he Fi’ontit'r Pri>\ ince upon their loiirage and endurance and 
tlu' Woiking (\)mmitte(' lias no doubt that it the brave i)eoi)le ot the Prontiei 
l*rovinc(.' retain thcdr non-violent spirit in spite ot the gravest provocations 
tiK'ir blood and tlieii sullerings would ad\ ance tlie lause of Jiidia’s indei»en- 
iltmce. Tbe Winking C'ommitlet‘ calls upon the Glovernment of Jndia to 
institute a jniblic and impartml enijiiiry into th<‘ events tJiat liave led up to 
the ])as^iivg ot these ordinances, the necessity oi snp(n*seding the ordinal^ 
loniis oi law and legislative machinery, and tlie necessity ol seveial ails 
I (nmiiilted thereiiiulei . And tiiereattei il a proper enipiiry is set uii and all 
laiililies aie givmi to the Woiking C Vniimi t Ic i‘ Jor tlie prodnetioii oi <'\ idem c 
it Will he priqiaied to assist tli(‘ miijiiiiv' b\ k*ading iw idenc't' bidoie it 'liu' 
Winking (^niimitiei* has ctnisiibned the declaration ol tlie Prime JMiiiistei 
niaik' betou* (lie J^ound 'I'.dile C on Im eiii e and (he debates m the Houses ol 
l^ailiamenl .nid regai’ds tlie deelaiation a^ wlmilv nnsatisfai tory and iiiatle- 
(juate III tejjiis oi I lie Congress demand aiul plaees on leeinil its opinion that 
noLhing shoiL oi conijdete iiidejieiidence i allying i nil loiitiol o\ ei the deieiue 
and external allairs and finance uitli sncli saleguaids as may be demonstrablx 
necessary in Hie interests ol tlie nation lan lie i<.‘garded b> tlie Congress as 
satislaetory. '['lie W'orking (’ommittee iioUcs I liat tlie Jiritisii Clovernmeiil 
was not preinned at tlie Itound Tafile Coiifereiin* to regaid tlie Congress as 
lepreseiiting and entitled to '>]K*ak and ait on beball ot tlie nation as a vvliole 
w ithout distinetion ol i astis eu'cd or colour. At the saiiu* time the Com¬ 
mittee ii-iognizes vvilli soriow tlial eomimmal harmony i oiild not he attained 
at tlie said Conlei imk e lie* Woiking (’oiii m 11 let' unites the nation thend'ore 
to make ceaseless tdloi L (o demonst?-ate tlie capacity of the C'oiigress to re- 
j>res(‘nt the nation a,^ a whole and [uoiiiote an atmosplim-e tliat would liiakt' 
a constitution Irameil ou a ]niiely national basis acceptable to the various 
communities coin^iosing the nation. Meanwhile the Working Committee is 
prt'pared to tender eo-iqieration to il:e Government provided llis Excellency 
the Viceroy reconsiders his telegram and adequate relief is granted in resiieel 
oi tlie ordinances and its reemit aits, tree seoiii' is lelt to the C/ongress in 
any future further negotiations and i onsiiltations to prosecute the Congress 
iljiim lor eoniplele inilcjieiiileuet', and tlii' administration oi tlie country is 
I allied on in consultation with popular representatives pimding the attain¬ 
ment oi sni li independence, 'fhe absence of any satisfactory response from 
till' Goviirnmeiit in terms of the foregoing paragraph the Working Committee 
will regard as an indic'ation on the part of the Government that it lias 
reduced to nullity the Dellii pact. In the event of a satisfactory response 
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Jioi I()i'ih( tlu* W(>ikin«»; (k)ninijt lt*o mJli. upon ilic* na tion to ie‘>unu' 

( jvii disobediojKie including jion-ptiyjnenl ol iaxo.s iiiidoj- ilio ioJlowing con- 
ditions and illusti'aI u t* Jj(_‘a<N:- -( |) >,0 pio\mM_‘ or (list not 01 talisil oj 
\ is hound to take u]» (:i\ il disobedleiiee uidess tbc' peojde tliereoi nndei- 

stand tbc‘ non-vioJent nature oi Uie slru;L!.iri<* wjtb alJ its iin]>ljcations and 
are ready to undergo sufferIfl^^^ iuvol\ ing ios,- ot lile and juoperty—( 2 ) Xtin- 
\ ioIene<‘ must be observt'd 111 tliou^j^lst, \\oi*d .lud d(‘ed in tb(‘ late oi tlie ^raxt sl 
pjtivoeation, it bein^ und(‘rstood tbal tiie (anii)ai;5n i> nol one oi s(*eku)L; 
revt‘n^i;e oi* inilictin<4 injuiies on the op]>iessor i»ut it is one ot (onveiting, tiiin 
tlirou^li seU’-suliei in<^ and selt-]>ui ifieat ion—CJ) So<ial lioyeott with the inten 
1 H>n ol j 11 il J<* 1 1 n«i: JM|UJ\\ on (iovernintnit oibicis pfiliei' oi ant i-nat lona list- 
sboubl nol bo undei taken and is wholly nu onset tuil witli tbo spirit ol non- 
\ loleiiee —( 1 ) It sluiuld bo lioriio in lumd tlial non-\ lolenl eainpai^n-, are 
) n'!o}M*nd<‘nl ol p<*ouniaiN a vsi-t a ii< o , iIkuoIdio iboio '.lnnild bo no lino<l 
\olun<(‘(‘js bill tJioii baio nia i n ttuia in o and nia in Unia neo ol the deptnideniN 
ot poor men and women who mioht }ia\»‘ lieen imi»i isoiii'd 01 killed is jiermis- 
'-iblo \\lu*ie\(‘r It Is possible. 'J'Jm* \Voikin<^ C\)mmitlee, liow*e\ei, I'Xjieei' 
wmkei's in the cause to continue the struggle c*ven iliouLih ibe\ m'gbt ba\ 4 ‘ 
to snllt'r jirivatioiis— <o) Ihiyeott oi .ill ioieign (loth whetlur Jiritish or ol 
otJier eountiii's i.'> obligatojw umtm- all eii < nm^t.;n< <‘s- Mi) Xll (kmsriX'ss imm 
and women are expeettul to use bandspun and iiandwo\en kliaddar to the 
e\elusi()n ol e\ tui clot ma 11 itl a( 1 111 ed tii indigeiioUN nulls -( 7 ) Pukotinw 
4 )f liquor shops and frirc'ign doth sliop.^ slnnild be \ igoi m'-l\' (onduet(‘<l cbietl\ 
by women but always so as to eiisuie p(‘iic‘ot noii-\ loh nce- -(^'1 [Tiilie“nsed 
iminufueiure and I'olleetioii ot i-.ilt should be lesunied— (b) Tl i>ro< essioiis and 
denionstraiions aie ojganized onl^* tliose sliouhl .join tJimn who will stand latJn 
eliarges or bullets without mo\ ing tioin thmi lesix^cti\places—< 10 ) Kven 
ni non-A'iolent war boycott oi goods manu 1 aeiurt'd liy tlu‘ ojquessor is jiei- 
leetly laivl’til inasmiuli as it is mwei the dut\ ot tlu' xietim to jironiote 01 
j etain ( ommereial r<*lations wilh tin' oppu'^soi 'I'lnuel oit* boycott ot liritish 
goods and t oiieeriis should 1 m‘ i<‘sunn*d and \ igorously juosecuted--( 11 ) C-ivil 
bieai'li ot non-moral laws and ol laws ami oidejs nifunous to the peo]>l<* 
Avbcrever it is considered pi>ssib]»* and ;»' 1 \ ival)]** iua\ la' ])raetised—( 12 ) All 
iinjusi orders is'^iu'd iimlei tin* tntlinames ma\ la' « i\ill\' tlivobcM'd 

4. TvJcqram from the Vrhaic Sccreiarij to JJ is Exiflleneu the Viceioy, to 
Air. (htmih’i, ilir Jutl Joinunif 

His Kxcelleney desires nu* to ac-knoAA b'dgt' re('ei])t oi your telegram ot 
1st January AAdiieh has her'ii eonsidma'd In* him and his Government. 

They much regret to observe that under your adAiw the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee has passed a rt'soliition wbnh iinohes general re\dvat oi 
<i\dl disohedionee unli'ss <ertain londitions ar(' saiisfied wliieli are stated 
in your telegram and the resolution. 

They regard this attitudi* as the iiiort' dt'plorablt' in A’iew ol the declared 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government and thn c*rnnu‘nt of India to expedite* 
the ]>oliey of constitutional reform .oniaiiu'cl in the Premier’s statenieul 
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No Government, consistent with the discharj^e of their resjjoii.sibility, 
can be subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the menace oi unlaw 
ful action by any political organisationnor can the Government oi India 
accept the jiositioii implied in your ielegram that tlieir policy should he 
<le]iendent on the judgment of yourself as to necessity ol measures which 
Government have taken after tlu' most carelut ajul ihorongh consideration 
t)f the facts and after all other possihk' uMsu iie' liad h.M ii eshausted. 

His l^rxcolleiicy and his Government can liardly believe that you or lh<‘ 
Working Committee conteinjilate that His Kxct'llciicy can invite you, with the 
liope of any advantage, to an int(‘r\ icHv hc^ld under lIk' thieat oi resumption 
oi civil disobedioiico. 

Tlioy must hold a mi and <}u‘ ^^)n^revs rc‘sponsihle ior all the eoii^ecjm lu « ^ 
ihat may from tin* acdion wlinh tlic* C-ongress lin\e anmuinc'c*d tlno' 

iiitentimi n) taking ;nid to ineei whn h (io\m“nnn!ii wil! lake all nec»*^^ai \ 
measnres. 


o. I'cJcgram jiom ^Jr. (Jaiuih 'i, /o the Sri retai l/ to IIi^ Excrllencij 

the Vircioif^ (lafcd the .7n/ Jainiari/ 2!hS?. 

''I'hanks your wire even date. i cannot lu*!]) ex})iessing deep rc‘gr«*j 
lor decision of His ENcellen(\\ and his (icnernnient Surely it i«^ wrong to 
desc'i’ibe honest c*xpression ojiinion as threat. May ] remind Governnienl 
that l^elhi negotiations were ojieried and carried on whilst civil disohi'du'ncf 
was on and that when pact was made civil disobedience* was not givc*n up 
hut only dis(‘ontiiiii<Hl. Tins position was jcassc‘rted and accepted by His 
JOxcelloncy and liis Go\'ernincnt in Simla in St‘i^teinber last prior to my (l(*i»ai- 
I lire tor L/ondon. Altliougli I had made it clear that iindei* certain cii< nm 
stan(‘(\s Congrc*ss might Iuiac to resume civil disohedi(*nc*e Goveriimeni did 
not break off negotiations, tdiat it was made clear by Government that 
civil disobc*dicncc carried with it j>c*iiaHy lor disobedience merely pro\c*s 
what civil resisters bargain tor but docs not in any wa.y affect my argnmciit. 
Had Government resented altit-ndo it was cjpcui to th€*m not to send me* to 
London. On the contrary my departure* had His Kxc:ollency’s blessings 
Xor is It lair or eoiic'ct to suggest that I liavc^ cvi'i* advanced the claim that 
any policy of Government should he do])c*ndcnt on my judgment, livif 1 
do submit that any popular and constitutional Government would alv\a>s 
Wellcome and syinpatlictically cx>nsid<‘r suggcistions made by public bodic's 
and their representatives and assist them with all available information about 
their acts or ordiiianc^es cd' which public opinion may disapprove. I claim 
that my messages have no other mc*iiiiing tlian what is suggested in last 
paragrajjh. Time alone will show Avhosc position was justiffod. Meanwhile 
7 wish to assure Government that every endeavour wdll be made on ])art^ 
of Congress to carry on struggle wnthout m.vlieci and in strictly non-violent, 
manner. Tt was hardly necessary to remind me that Congress and I its 
iinTnhJ;?^c])rcs<*nt,at ive arc* r<*si)onsiblc for all the c*onsequonces of our ac t ions. 

MGI Lr—7.10-3H-—0,000. 
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